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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

THE  Modern  Educator's  Library  has  been  designed  to  give 
considered  expositions  of  the  best  theory  and  practice  in 
English  education  of  to-day.  It  is  planned  to  cover  the 
principal  problems  of  educational  theory  in  general,  of  curri 
culum  and  organization,  of  some  unexhausted  aspects  of  the 
history  of  education,  and  of  special  branches  of  applied 
education. 

The  Editor  and  his  colleagues  have  had  in  view  the  needs 
of  young  teachers  and  of  those  training  to  be  teachers,  but 
since  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  are  not  the  sole  factors 
in  the  educative  process,  it  is  hoped  that  educators  in  general 
(and  which  of  us  is  not  in  some  sense  or  other  an  educator  ?) 
as  well  as  the  professional  schoolmaster,  may  find  in  the  series 
some  help  in  understanding  precept  and  practice  in  education 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  For  we  have  borne  in  mind  not 
only  what  is  but  what  ought  to  be.  To  exhibit  the  educator's 
work  as  a  vocation  requiring  the  best  possible  preparation  is 
the  spirit  in  which  these  volumes  have  been  written. 

No  artificial  uniformity  has  been  sought  or  imposed,  and 
while  the  Editor  is  responsible  for  the  series  in  general,  the 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  each  volume  rests 
solely  with  its  author. 

ALBERT  A.  COCK. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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FOREWORD 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  D.  LINDSAY. 

THE  editor  of  this  series  has  done  well  in  including  in  the 
Modern  Educator's  Library  a  book  on  Moral  Philosophy.  My 
colleagues,  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Macbeath,  have  written  this 
book  in  the  light  of  their  experience  in  lecturing  on  Moral 
Philosophy  to  students  in  training  as  teachers,  and  that 
experience  has  made  them  select  for  their  central  subject  the 
moral  self.  In  this  they  are  following  a  very  old  tradition  in 
educational  theory.  For  Plato  follows  up  his  scheme  of 
education  in  the  Republic  with  a  psychology  of  the  moral 
self.  Such  a  psychology  is  as  much  wanted  for  the  educa 
tionalist  now  as  it  was  then.  Modern  educational  psychology, 
though  it  repudiates  faculties  and  talks  of  "  integration " 
and  "  the  whole  man,"  is  apt  to  fall  back  into  the  errors  it 
condemns  and  split  up  the  self  under  new  names.  Unless  it 
concerns  itself  with  the  psychology  of  the  moral  self,  this  is 
bound  to  happen.  Such  at  least  is  the  implication  of  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  this  book.  For  its  authors'  fundamental 
position  is  that  if  you  begin  to  consider  human  nature  as  a 
system  or  as  a  whole,  or  as  integrated,  you  are  considering 
moral  questions,  and,  conversely,  that  you  cannot  throw  any 
light  on  what  we  mean  by  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  or  by 
moral  ideals,  except  by  seeing  how  our  various  instincts,  our 
imperfectly  systematized  and  harmonized  interests  and 
impulses,  come  to  form  more  and  more  a  harmonious  system. 
That  is  an  old  doctrine,  but  it  is  also  a  true  one.  There  can 
be  no  sound  theory  of  education  or  of  morality  unless  this  is 
clearly  apprehended,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  it  as  ably 
and  thoroughly  expounded  as  it  is  in  this  book. 

A.  D.  LINDSAY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 


AUTHORS'   PREFACE 

As  a  result  of  several  years'  experience  of  lecturing  on  Ethics 
to  teachers  in  training,  we  have  felt  the  need  for  a  text-book 
which  would  meet  the  special  requirements  of  such  students. 
In  a  course  which  rarely  extends  over  thirty  hours  it  is  im 
possible  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  subject.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  it  is  better  to  emphasize  the  main 
principles  than  to  obscure  the  operation  of  these  by  too  much 
attention  to  detail.  For  this  reason  we  have  attempted  to 
lay  down  what  we  consider  to  be  the  essentials  of  moral 
education — the  nature  and  development  of  moral  character. 

As  the  book  is  primarily  intended  to  be  read  by  students 
in  Training  Colleges  as  a  background  for  the  lectures  and  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  in  tutorials,  we  have  considered  it 
advisable  to  treat  many  aspects  of  the  subject  more  briefly 
and  dogmatically  than  we  would  otherwise  have  wished. 
We  hope,  however,  that,  as  a  general  introduction,  the  book 
will  be  found  useful,  not  only  by  teachers  in  training,  but  by 
other  students  of  Ethics. 

We  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  Professor  Lindsay 
for  writing  the  Foreword,  and  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Idris  W. 
Phillips,  who  read  the  whole  of  the  book  in  manuscript  and 
made  many  valuable  suggestions. 

While  the  general  scheme  of  the  book  was  framed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  continuity  of  treatment,  Chaps.  V-XI 
and  Chaps.  I-IV  are  the  work  of  the  Authors  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  are  given  below. 

A.  K.  WHITE. 
A.  MACBEATH. 

UNIVERSITY  or  GLASGOW. 

May,  1923. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  CHARACTER-BUILDING 
I. — ETHICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

MAN  does  not  enter  the  world  with  a  formed  moral  character 
or  fully  developed  personality  any  more  than  with  a 
full-grown  body.  He  enters  it  with  certain  instinctive 
tendencies  which  he  has  inherited,  and  his  chief  business 
in  life  is  to  build  these  into  a  character.  From  an  ethical 
standpoint  man's  chief  concern  is  to  transform  his  original 
or  inherited  self  into  a  moral  self.  This  is  the  work  on  which 
he  is  engaged  all  day  and  every  day.  Every  experience, 
every  response  to  environment,  whether  in  the  form  of  thought 
or  action,  leaves  its  mark  on  the  original  self ;  and  a  man's 
self  at  any  moment  is  the  accumulated  result  of  such 
experiences,  thoughts  and  actions.  His  moral  character 
primarily  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  tendencies  or 
forces  which  constitute  his  original  self  have  been  modified 
and  organized  in  interaction  with  environment.  These  forces 
or  tendencies  when  rightly  ordered,  directed  and  built  up 
into  an  harmonious  system,  constitute  a  good  moral  character. 
Their  improper  organization  and  control,  which  leads  to 
endless  conflict  between  them,  constitutes  moral  weakness. 
It  is  with  this  process  of  forming  moral  character  and  the 
facts  by  which  it  is  conditioned,  that  the  science  of  ethics 
is  concerned.  The  greater  part  of  the  process  is  unconscious, 
and  the  earlier  part  is  wholly  so.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
innumerable  forces  that  are  constantly  playing  upon  the 
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individual — the  subtle  influences  of  family,  neighbourhood, 
school,  trade,  or  profession,  of  the  social  customs  and 
traditions,  the  moral  and  religious  beliefs,  the  language  and 
literature  that  constitute  the  individual's  spiritual  atmo 
sphere.  But  some  parts  of  it  may  be  undertaken  deliberately. 
Either  the  individual  himself  may  attempt  to  reconstruct 
his  life  reflectively,  to  mould  it  according  to  a  preconceived 
plan  or  ideal,  or  other  individuals  and  agencies — parents, 
teachers,  moral  and  religious  instructors,  legislators,  etc. — 
may  try  to  shape  the  individual's  life  along  definite  lines 
and  towards  certain  ends  or  ideals.  All  these  forces,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  are  at  work  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  and 
his  self  or  character  is  the  result  of  their  co-operative  efforts. 

The  process  is  moral  in  the  strictest  sense  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  consciously  undertaken  by  the  individual  himself.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  consciously  undertaken  by  other  individuals  and 
agencies,  it  is  moral  education  in  the  narrower  or  more 
technical  sense.  In  so  far  as  it  includes  the  unconscious 
operation  of  social  and  moral  environment,  the  gradual 
assimilation  of  the  traditions  of  mankind,  the  unconscious 
working  of  the  experiences  of  life  and  of  agencies  which  do 
not  directly  aim  at  moral  development,  it  is  the  process  of 
civilizing  man,  of  educating  him  in  the  widest  sense. 

Moral  science  or  ethics  may  be  said  to  deal  with  the  process 
in  all  its  aspects,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  confine  the  term  to 
pure  as  distinct  from  applied  ethics.  The  work  of  pure 
science  is  to  understand  its  subject  matter  without  regard  to 
practical  utility.  Its  attitude  is  that  of  the  student  or  scholar 
who  loves  knowledge  primarily  for  its  own  sake,  and  apart 
from  any  practical  results  or  advantages.  Applied  science, 
as  its  name  indicates,  attempts  to  apply  the  discoveries  of 
pure  science  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  and  the 
promotion  of  the  well-being  of  mankind.  For  example,  a 
pure  science,  Astronomy,  investigates  the  laws  governing  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system — the  structural  principles 
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which  hold  that  system  together,  and  according  to  which 
it  acts — while  another  science  applies  these  discoveries  to  the 
work  of  navigation. 

In  the  same  way,  the  work  of  ethics  as  a  pure  science  is 
primarily  not  to  make  men  better  or  enable  them  to  lead 
better  lives,  but  rather  to  understand  the  nature  of  morality, 
to  discover  what  goodness  is,  to  bring  to  light  the  ideal  or 
standard  implied  in  human  conduct  and  moral  judgments, 
and  to  explain  the  structural  principles  of  the  moral  order. 
Its  relation  to  conduct  is  like  that  of  Astronomy  to  the  solar 
system.  It  is  a  theory  about  conduct,  an  attempt  to  under 
stand  not  to  alter  it.  Applied  ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  attempt  to  use  this  knowledge  and  the  principles  dis 
covered  by  ethical  analysis  in  dealing  with  such  practical 
problems  as  are  raised  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  society. 
In  a  word,  the  task  of  pure  ethics  is  to  understand  the  nature 
and  ideals  of  moral  character ;  that  of  applied  ethics  is  to 
discover  how  it  is  to  be  produced,  and  that  of  moral  education 
is  actually  to  produce  it. 

Ethics,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  a  double  need  of 
human  nature  :  (1)  a  theoretical  need — the  desire  to  under 
stand  more  about  ourselves  as  moral  beings,  and  (2)  a 
practical  need — to  enable  ourselves  and  others  to  lead  better 
and  more  satisfying  lives. 

But  while  the  distinction  between  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  ethics  is  valid  and  useful  for  certain 
purposes,  the  two  are  in  the  end  interdependent  and  insepar 
able.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
them.  Though  the  primary  purpose  of  theory  is  different 
from  that  of  practice,  the  one  acts  on  the  other,  and  is  in  turn 
reacted  on  by  it.  Theory  issues  in  and  changes  practice, 
while  the  attempt  to  put  principles  into  practice  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  principles  themselves.  In  certain  branches 
of  knowledge  it  may  be  possible  and  desirable  to  understand 
principles  by  themselves  before  applying  them  to  the  solution 
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of  practical  problems,  but  in  the  moral  sphere,  at  any  rate, 
we  can  fully  understand  principles  only  in  the  attempt  to 
apply  them.  In  other  words,  moral  practice,  as  Aristotle 
maintains,  is  a  condition  of  moral  knowledge,  just  as  much  as 
moral  knowledge  is  a  condition  of  moral  goodness.  In  the 
case  of  the  individual  ethical  agent,  moral  goodness  and  moral 
knowledge  grow  together  as  two  aspects  of  the  one  process  of 
development. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  doubted  how  far  self-conscious 
reflection  on  the  moral  end  or  a  science  of  morals  is  a  neces 
sary  condition  of  moral  goodness.  While  all  will  agree  with 
Socrates  that  goodness  should  be  the  end  of  human  life, 
many  are  not  prepared  to  admit  his  contention  that  reflective 
knowledge  is  the  means  to  this  end,  and  science  the  only 
method  of  acquiring  such  knowledge.  Without  entering  into 
the  matter  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  man 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  his  own  conduct  and  bringing  his 
moral  principles  to  self-consciousness.  When  the  individual 
finds  that  principles  which  he  has  hitherto  accepted  as 
absolute  are  inconsistent  with  one  another,  or  when  he 
discovers  that  he  cannot  justify  the  principles  on  which  he 
has  been  acting  and  which  he  accepted  uncritically,  or  when 
he  comes  to  situations  in  which  his  principles  prove  inadequate, 
he  is  forced  to  reflect.  Such  reflection  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  progress.  The  first  result  of  such  reflection  is  often  further 
doubt,  and  the  only  way  to  remove  this  doubt  is  by  continued 
and  systematic  reflection. 

If,  then,  reflection  on  moral  principles  is  inevitable,  we 
should  reflect  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  is  to  think  scientifically,  systematically,  consistently. 
If  the  results  of  our  moral  inquiries  are  to  be  true  (and  if 
they  are  not  true,  their  practical  value  is  very  doubtful), 
we  must  approach  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  strictly 
impartial  and  impersonal  attitude  of  science.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  is  it  more  necessary  or  more  difficult  to  maintain  the 
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scientific  attitude  than  in  matters  of  conduct.  The  attitude 
of  science  is  critical,  dispassionate  and  unbiased.  It  is  a  free 
impartial  inquiry,  undisturbed  by  personal  prejudices  or 
feelings.  The  work  of  science  is  to  discover  order  and  system 
in  the  world  of  our  ordinary  knowledge  and  experience. 
Science  classifies  ordinary  experience,  makes  it  more  accurate, 
systematic  and  unified,  by  discovering  its  laws  or  structural 
principles — "  laws  which  are  constant  in  their  operation  and 
universal  in  their  application."  The  law  of  gravitation  is 
an  instance  of  such  a  law.  It  explains  what  appear  to  be  the 
most  diverse  and  contradictory  phenomena,  by  showing  them 
to  be  the  expressions  of  the  same  principle  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  bodies.  The  fall  of  a  stone,  the  rise  of  a  balloon 
and  the  movements  of  the  solar  system  are,  according  to  it. 
all  instances  of  the  same  principle,  and  therefore  they  are 
consistent  and  not  contradictory.  Our  ordinary  experience 
is  apparently  fragmentary,  confused  and  contradictory. 
The  presupposition  of  science  is  that  it  is  not  a  chaos  but  a 
cosmos — a  systematic  whole.  The  work  of  science  is  to 
reveal  that  it  is  so  by  bringing  to  light  the  laws  according  to 
which  it  works.  The  process  by  which  the  scientific  mind 
arrives  at  these  laws  is  one  which  recognizes  no  guide  but 
reason,  and  no  method  but  the  impartial  analysis  of  the 
subject-matter  in  hand. 

There  are  various  prejudices  and  feelings  bound  up  with 
our  moral  ideas  that  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  examine  them 
critically  and  impartially.  But  if,  as  we  saw,  reflection  is 
inevitable,  it  should  be  undertaken  systematically.  And  even 
if  we  grant  that  knowledge  is  not  identical  with  goodness, 
it  may  still  be  a  necessary  condition  of  it,  and  ignorance  is 
always  a  fruitful  source  of  evil.  The  knowledge  of  what  is 
right  may  be  ineffective  without  the  desire  to  do  it,  but  the 
desire  is  equally  ineffective  without  the  knowledge  how  and 
why  it  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Moreover,  while  morality  concerns  us  more  intimately  than 
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anything  else,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  ideas  on  moral 
matters  are  the  most  confused  and  contradictory  part  of  our 
experience.  The  ideals  at  which  we  aim,  the  standards  in 
the  light  of  which  we  judge  our  own  and  other  people's 
conduct,  are  often  inconsistent  and  inadequate.  No  doubt 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  complexity  of  human  life,  which  makes 
it  not  only  difficult  but,  with  the  present  relative  incom 
pleteness  of  human  knowledge,  impossible  to  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  many  ethical  questions.  But  it  is  due  to  a  much 
greater  extent  to  the  sources  from  which,  and  to  the  way  in 
which,  we  acquired  our  ideals  and  standards.  We  accepted 
them  more  or  less  blindly  and  unconsciously  from  our 
moral  and  social  environment — parents,  teachers,  books, 
traditions.  The  result  is  that  our  moral  experience,  being 
gathered  uncritically  from  conflicting  sources,  is  a  more  or 
less  haphazard  and  inconsistent  structure.  When  reflection 
brings  its  inconsistencies  to  light,  a  reconstruction  becomes 
imperative,  and  an  essential  condition  of  this  reconstruction, 
if  it  is  to  be  successful  and  satisfying,  is  a  theory  of  conduct, 
a  grasp  of  the  supreme  end  and  purpose  of  human  life. 

II. — ETHICAL  THE'OBY  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION  l 

What  is  necessary  for  the  individual's  reconstruction  of 
his  own  life  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  moral  educator's 
construction  of  the  lives  of  others.  If  in  the  life  of  the  indi 
vidual  theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand,  even  more 
interdependent  are  ethical  theory  and  moral  education.  For 
the  work  of  the  moral  educator  is  usually  more  reflective  and 
deliberate  than  the  efforts  of  the  individual.  Hence,  in  moral 
education,  ethical  theory  is  essential.  No  one,  except  for 
tuitously,  can  expect  to  mould  or  help  to  produce  a  good 

1  Mrs.  Bryant's  Moral  and  Religious  Education  in  this  series  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  pedagogy  of  Christian  and  Greek  ethics,  and  should 
he  read  in  conjunction  with  the  present  work.  (ED.) 
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moral  character  until  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  ideal  he  wants  to 
realize.  The  difficulties  of  realizing  the  ideal  are  great  enough, 
even  if  he  knows  what  to  aim  at ;  without  a  clear  and  definite 
grasp  of  the  end,  they  are  insuperable. 

Thus  the  first  requirement  of  the  moral  educator  is  a 
scientific  understanding  of  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  that  which 
man  requires  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  nature.  We  usually 
assume  that  we  know  what  will  satisfy  our  desires  and 
capacities.  From  childhood  onwards  there  are  numerous 
institutions  and  agencies  ready  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
desire.  But  the  ideals  of  life — moral,  social  and  religious — 
which  they  set  before  us  are  very  different.  They  are  very 
often  inconsistent  with  one  another  and  sometimes  they  are 
at  variance  with  our  own  nature,  or  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  universe  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  If  they 
are  inconsistent,  they  cannot  all  be  realized.  If  they  are  at 
variance  with  our  nature,  even  if  realized,  they  will  not 
satisfy  us.  If  they  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  they  cannot  be  realized  at  all.  It  is  a  mistake, 
then,  to  think  that  we  know  intuitively  or  immediately  what 
we  want.  Throughout  life  we  are  continually  modifying  our 
ideals,  because  we  find  that  they  are  inconsistent,  unrealiz 
able,  or,  on  realization,  unsatisfying. 

The  more  consistent  and  adequate  the  original  construction 
of  his  moral  experience  is,  the  less  reconstruction  is  necessary 
when  the  individual  comes  to  reflect  on  his  own  conduct. 
While  life  will  always  remain  more  or  less  a  process  of 
reconstruction  and  remaking,  the  later  stages  need  not  involve 
the  negation  or  elimination  of  what  was  done  in  the  earlier. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  a  critical  consideration  of  moral  ideals 
and  standards  of  value  is  so  essential  for  the  moral  educator. 
The  greatest  thing  in  life  is  to  know  what  we  want,  and  the 
chief  aim  of  moral  education  should  be  to  teach  people  to 
desire  what  will  ultimately  satisfy  them. 

Prominent  among  the  agents  who  are  consciously  at  work 
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in  forming  character  are  the  teacher,  the  legislator,  and  the 
religious  instructor.  The  teacher  is  dealing  with  the  child 
during  its  most  plastic  and  impressionable  stage,  when  habits 
are  being  formed  and  the  foundations  of  character  are  being 
laid.  The  statesman  or  legislator  is  trying  to  bring  about  a 
social  order,  in  which  men  will  find  a  more  adequate  embodi 
ment  of  their  nature  as  social  beings.  The  religious  instructor 
is  trying  to  place  man's  life  and  actions  in  the  context  of  all 
time  and  all  existence,  so  that  they  may  appear  in  their  true 
proportion.  In  whatever  capacity  the  moral  educator 
presents  himself,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  more  important 
for  him  than  a  true  and  definite  grasp  of  the  chief  end  of  man. 
The  history  of  pedagogy,  of  social  reforms  and  of  religion 
shows  very  clearly  how  differences  in  educational,  social  and 
religious  methods  are  due  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  most  valuable  and  significant  in  life.  No  doubt  there  are 
individual  teachers  and  legislators  who,  through  exceptional 
circumstances,  are  able  to  do  their  work  well  without  a 
scientific  grasp  of  the  end  towards  which  their  work  is 
directed.  But  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and  even 
for  them  an  understanding  of  the  supreme  end  of  life  is  the 
best  preventive  against  mistaken  methods. 

Having  acquired  a  grasp  of  the  moral  ideal,  the  business  of 
the  moral  educator  is  so  to  train  and  organize  men's  desires  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  one  supreme  end  or  high 
est  good.  To  do  this  effectively,  the  moral  educator  requires 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  ideal.  If  he  is  to  help  in 
realizing  the  ideal,  it  is  equally  important  that  he  should 
know  the  material  with  which  the  ideal  can  alone  be  realized. 
In  building  a  material  structure  it  is  as  necessary  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  material — its  properties  and  laws — as  it 
is  to  know  the  ideal  or  plan  which  the  building  is  intended  to 
express.  The  material  has  a  nature  and  laws  of  its  own,  and 
no  one  can  build  a  satisfactory  structure  unless  he  knows  and 
respects  these  laws.  In  the  same  way  the  builder  of  character 
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— whether  he  is  a  teacher  moulding  the  life  of  individuals, 
or  a  statesman,  trying  to  produce  an  adequate  social  order — 
must  know  the  nature  of  his  materials — the  instincts,  desires 
and  emotions  which  make  up  original  human  nature.  If 
the  moral  educator's  knowledge  of  these  is  vague  and 
unsystematic,  his  efforts  at  shaping  them  are  bound  to  be 
futile. 

Continued  unsuccessful  efforts  to  realize  them  tend  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  ideals,  and  make  people 
pessimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  question  the 
validity  of  traditional  ideals — moral,  social,  educational  and 
religious — on  the  ground  of  their  unsuccess.  It  is  argued, 
that  during  so  many  centuries  all  the  forces  of  morality  and 
religion  have  been  unable  to  raise  humanity  to  anything 
approaching  the  desired  level.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
exceptional  individuals  whose  achievements  seem  to  justify 
an  unlimited  faith  in  the  moral  possibilities  of  mankind. 
Nevertheless,  the  failure  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in 
every  generation  calls  for  an  examination  of  its  cause,  and 
it  does  not  seem  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  ascribe  the 
failure,  as  is  so  often  done,  to  a  mere  lack  of  desire  or  wish 
to  be  better.  Desires  and  wishes  are  not  empty  things,  but  the 
actual  stuff  and  material  of  original  human  nature.  What 
men  desire  and  hope  for  depends  upon  what  they  are. 
Accordingly,  if  the  aim  of  the  moral  educator  is  to  raise  the 
ethical  tone  of  the  whole  of  humanity  and  not  merely  that 
of  a  few  exceptional  individuals,  he  must  face  the  task  of 
investigating  and  analysing  original  human  nature,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether,  or  how  far,  it  resists  the  process  of 
character-building.  If  original  human  nature  has  a  structure 
and  laws  of  its  own,  it  is  obvious  that  our  success  in  realizing 
ideals  and  the  kind  of  ideals  that  we  may  hope  to  realize 
must  depend  on  these  facts.  Thus,  it  becomes  a  vital  question 
for  ethics,  as  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  morality,  how 
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far  original  human  nature  is  plastic  and  modifiable,  or  within 
what  limits  it  is  capable  of  being  altered  and  educated. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  process  of  character-building,  we  must  consider : 
(1)  What  is  man's  original  self — the  inherited  tendencies  he 
brings  with  him  into  the  world  ;  (2)  what  is  the  moral  self— 
that  into  which  we  want  to  transform  the  original  self ; 

(3)  how  far  does  the  original  self  admit  of  being  moralized ; 

(4)  what  are  the  principles  that  govern  moral  growth — the 
process  of  transforming  the  original  into  a  moral  self;  and 

(5)  what  are  the  principal  agencies  and  institutions  engaged 
in  the  process  of  moralizing  and  civilizing  man,  and  what 
part  should  each  play  in  the  process. 

In  trying  to  answer  these  questions,  we  shall  begin  with  an 
inquiry  into  man's  original  nature,  regarded  as  a  group  of 
inherited  tendencies.  We  shall,  then,  trace  the  organization 
of  these  tendencies  into  a  personality  from  the  psychological 
or  individual  point  of  view.  We  shall  show  the  way  in  which 
they  find  expression  at  the  different  stages  of  their  develop 
ment,  and  indicate  some  characteristics  of  the  ideal  which 
their  harmonious  expression  would  seem  to  require.  There 
are,  however,  different  theories  about  the  nature  of  the 
self,  and  correspondingly  different  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ideal  which  this  self  requires  for  its  satisfaction .  We 
shall  have,  therefore,  to  explain  these,  and  discuss  their 
adequacy  from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 

But  man  is  not  merely  a  group  of  tendencies  :  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  natural  and  the  social  world,  and  the  develop 
ment  of  his  inherited  tendencies  is  brought  about  by  their 
interaction  with  his  environment,  natural  and  social.  If 
morality  is  to  be  possible,  this  interaction  must  be  governed 
by  particular  principles,  and  so  we  shall  have  to  consider  these 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  morality.  We  shall,  then,  trace 
in  detail  the  emergence  of  moral  considerations  in  the  life 
of  the  concrete  individual,  and  show  the  nature  of  the  ideal 
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which  will  satisfy  such  an  individual  in  all  his  relationships — 
an  ideal  which  must  be  at  once  an  ideal  of  personal  character 
and  of  social  service. 

But  the  process  of  moral  development  is  written  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  can  therefore  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the  history 
of  the  race  than  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  consider  its  different  aspects  and  stages  as  we  find 
them  in  the  life  and  literature  of  particular  peoples,  who  may 
be  taken  as  typical  instances  of  them. 

In  this  way  we  shall  try  to  present  the  development  of  the 
moral  self  and  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideal  from  three 
different  points  of  view :  (1)  From  the  psychological  point 
of  view — the  point  of  view  of  the  particular  individual  as  a 
group  of  tendencies  ;  (2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  concrete 
individual  in  the  complexity  of  his  social  relationships ;  (3) 
from  the  point  of  view  of  world  history,  or  the  history  of  the 
race.  From  each  of  these  points  of  view  we  shall  find  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  are  the  same,  viz.  system  or 
harmony,  and  that  the  shortcomings  of  both  theories  of 
morality  and  ideals  of  conduct,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  them,  are  mainly  due  to  abstraction,  to 
over-emphasis  on  one  aspect  of  man's  nature  to  the  neglect 
of  others,  to  failure  to  recognize  the  complementary  nature 
of  the  different  aspects  of  life.  Accordingly,  some  repetition 
will  be  unavoidable,  for  the  same  elements  both  of  strength 
and  of  weakness  will  appear  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  from 
each  point  of  view.  And  this  is  quite  natural,  for  men's 
conceptions  of  the  supreme  good  find  expression  (1)  in  the 
lives  they  lead  ;  (2)  in  their  psychological  and  ethical  theories 
about  life,  and  (3)  in  the  history  of  the  race.  We  should 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  moral  self 
and  ideal  that  we  find  in  the  different  psychological  theories 
should  meet  us  again  in  theories  regarding  the  moral  life  of 
the  individual,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
race, 
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But  there  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  have 
to  consider  moral  development  and  the  ideal  at  which  it 
aims  :  that  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  engaged  in 
moulding  the  life  of  the  individual.  We  shall  have  to  ask, 
in  a  general  way,  what  these  are,  what  part  each  of  them 
should  play,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  playing  its 
part  successfully.  But  as  we  are  more  specially  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  teacher,  we  shall  consider  more  in  detail 
the  ethical  function  of  the  school,  and  the  way  in  which 
various  ethical  problems  that  are  incidental  to  school  life 
should  be  dealt  with. 


CHAPTEE  II 
THE  ORIGINAL  SELF 

MAN  is  a  compound  being,  a  unity  of  body  and  mind-  He 
inherits  a  psycho-physical  organism  which  has  been  adapted 
by  nature  to  perform  on  its  physical  side  certain  movements, 
and  on  its  psychical  side  certain  conscious  processes.  The 
two  sides  are  very  intimately  bound  together,  and  constitute 
one  whole.  It  is  this  inherited  psycho-physical  structure  or 
body-mind  1  that  contains  the  tendencies,  capacities  or  stored- 
up  energy  which  constitute  the  original  self.  But  when  we 
ask  what  precisely  these  original  tendencies  and  capacities 
are,  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty.  We  can  discover  what 
tendencies  and  capacities  are  only  when  we  see  them  realized 
and  expressed.  Now,  man's  original  tendencies  express  them 
selves  in  a  large  number  of  different  and  successive  forms. 
Each  of  these  constitutes  a  stage  in  the  self's  development, 
the  most  adequate  form,  which  most  truly  expresses  the 
original  tendencies,  constituting  the  completely  developed 
self.  As  found  in  this  last  form,  however,  the  tendencies  are 
modified  by  interaction  with  environment,  i.e.  by  experience — 
and  by  their  relation  to  one  another.  They  are  organized 
and  unified  into  systems,  and  the  process  of  organizing  them 
into  a  personality  is,  as  one  writer 2  points  out,  a  process  of 
interpretating  and  educating  them,  as  well  as  of  satisfying 
and  expressing  them. 

1  The  term  used  by  Prof.  Muirhead,  Social  Purpose,  p.  55. 
*  Hocking  :  Human  Nature  and  its  Remaking,  Preface,  p.  x. 
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The  original  self,  then,  reveals  itself  in  interaction  with  its 
environment,  and  in  the  results  of  that  interaction — the 
developed  self — it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
how  much  is  original  and  how  much  acquired,  how  much  is 
due  to  heredity  and  how  much  to  environment.  Indeed,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  an  individual  and  his  environ 
ment  is  not  fixed  and  definite  but  continually  changing. 
At  any  stage  in  the  individual's  development  his  self  and  his 
environment  constitute  a  system  or  unity  which  behaves  or 
acts  in  particular  ways,  but  we  cannot  precisely  determine 
the  contribution  of  each  in  the  whole.  What  is  due  to 
heredity  and  what  is  due  to  environment  become  so  inextric 
ably  intertwined  and  form  so  close  a  unity  that  we  can  no 
longer  separate  them.  When  we  examine  the  developed 
personality,  we  find  nothing  in  it  that  it  has  not  borrowed 
from  its  environment — natural  and  social — except  the  capacity 
to  respond  to  the  environment — to  receive  from  it  and  react 
on  what  it  receives.  Yet  the  self  receives  nothing  passively. 
It  reacts  on  everything  it  receives,  and  when  environment 
enters  into  it,  the  former  becomes  an  element  in  a  fresh 
experience.  Thus  we  know  nothing  about  natural  and  social 
environment,  except  as  elements  in  the  experience  of 
individuals. 

In  short,  we  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
heredity  and  environment,  nor  can  we  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  either,  if  by  that  we  mean  what  it  would  be  in 
separation  from  the  other.  All  experience  consists  in  the  inter 
action  of  these  two  factors,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
materials  out  of  which  developed  personality  or  moral 
character  is  formed.  Behaviour  or  conduct  consists  in  the 
responses  of  the  original  self  to  the  situations  presented  by 
the  environment,  and  it  is  in  conduct  that  character  is 
moulded  as  well  as  manifested. 

To  bring  to  light  more  clearly  the  mutual  implication  of 
the  self  and  its  environment,  and  the  abstract  character  of 
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each  when  taken  in  separation,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
relation  between  any  individual  person  or  thing  and  its 
environment.  What  the  environment  is  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  individual  we  are  considering,  and  what  the 
individuality  is  depends  on  the  environment  that  bounds  it 
and  marks  it  off  as  individual.  The  two  are  always  relative  ; 
they  are  distinctions  within  a  whole  or  unity,  and  we  cannot 
define  the  one  except  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  other. 
The  environment  of  an  object  occupying  space,  for  example, 
is  the  surrounding  space  ;  that  of  a  material  object  exerting 
pressure  is  other  material  ob j  ects  which  react  to  its  pressure  ; 
that  of  a  living  thing  is  what  sustains  its  life — the  surrounding 
air  and  soil  and  sunshine  ;  that  of  a  member  of  society  with 
rights  and  duties  is  the  system  of  rights  constituted  by  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;  that  of  a  mind  is  the  objects 
and  ideas,  the  thoughts  and  purposes  that  it  knows  and  thinks 
and  wills,  and  such  others  as  are  continuous  with  them,  i.e. 
such  others  as  it  is  capable  of  knowing  and  thinking  and 
willing.  Each  individual,  then,  has  its  own  environment. 
The  two  are  continuous  with  one  another  within  a  system 
which  comprises  both,  and  in  the  case  of  all  individuals  above 
the  inorganic  the  line  of  demarcation  is  a  variable  one.  In 
the  case  of  the  plant,  e.g.  what  was  environment,  becomes 
part  of  its  individuality.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  plant 
grows  and  expands.  It  takes  its  environment  into  itself. 
But  at  any  stage,  there  is  a  further  environment  that  limits  it 
and  marks  it  off  as  an  individual — though  the  line  between 
the  two  is  far  from  clear. 

When  we  come  to  mind,  we  find  the  relation  even  more 
intimate.  Mind  takes  its  environment  into  itself  without 
the  latter  ceasing  to  be  environment.  The  objects  it  knows, 
the  purposes  it  wills,  the  thoughts  it  thinks  are,  or  can 
become,  common  to  it  with  other  minds.  The  environment 
becomes  subjective,  without  its  ceasing  to  be  objective.  It 
becomes  the  possession  of  a  mind  without  ceasing  to  be' 
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common  and  universal.  Here,  too,  the  way  in  which  indivi 
duality  grows  is  by  taking  into  itself  more  and  more  of  its 
environment.  At  any  stage  in  its  growth,  however,  there  is 
still  an  environment  that  limits  it  because  it  has  not  been 
assimilated,  but  if  the  mind  or  individuality  were  complete, 
the  individual's  self  and  his  environment  would  be  just  two 
names  for,  or  two  ways  of  regarding,  the  same  thing.  In 
other  words,  an  infinite  mind  or  individuality  would  have  no 
environment  in  the  sense  of  an  outside  limit. 

As  regards  the  human  self,  what  its  environment  is  depends 
upon  which  aspect  or  stage  of  the  self  we  are  considering. 
The  environment  of  the  sensitive  and  bodily  self  is  one  of 
these  aspects  or  stages,  that  of  the  imagining  and  desiring 
self  another,  and  that  of  the  spiritual  self  still  another. 
But  at  every  stage  in  its  development  the  self  and  its  environ 
ment  are  distinguishable  but  inseparable  elements  in  a  whole. 
The  individual's  wrorld,  the  contents  of  his  experience,  regarded 
as  subjective,  i.e.  as  focused  or  gathered  into  a  unity  in  his 
mind,  is  his  self  or  individuality ;  regarded  as  objective,  i.e. 
as  capable  of  being  common  to  him  with  other  people,  it  is 
environment. 

If  this  is  so,  we  cannot  get  the  original  self  (or  the  tendencies 
and  capacities  which  compose  it)  by  itself  to  discover  what 
it  is  in  its  purity.  We  get  it  only  by  analysis  within  a  whole, 
and  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  what  it  would  be,  apart  from 
that  whole.  We  can  say  what  is  due  to  heredity  and  environ 
ment  in  their  interaction,  but  we  cannot  say  that  anything  is 
due  to  either  by  itself.1  All  that  we  get  in  developed 
character  and  personality  is  due  to  both,  in  co-operation. 

If  man's  original  nature  consisted  of  definite  and  unalterable 
characteristics  and  features,  to  which  others  were  added  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  it  might  be  possible  to  describe 

1  While  the  statement  in  the  text  is  true  of  an  absolute  distinction  between 
heredity  and  environment,  the  relative  distinction  between  them,  and  the 
effects  of  the  variations  in  either,  are  practically  and  educationally  very 
important. 
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it  precisely  and  exactly  in  terms  of  these  unchanging 
characters.  But  it  consists  rather  of  capacities  and  tendencies 
or  possibilities  (some  of  which  appear  relatively  late  in  life, 
and  all  of  which  appear  only  in  interaction  with  environment), 
and  its  positive  nature  is  the  development  and  actualization 
of  these.  To  describe  them  as  capacities  is  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  present  at  the  beginning  in  the  same  sense  as 
they  are  at  the  end.  But  as  the  end  is  continuous  with  the 
beginning,  we  mark  the  difference  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  by  saying  that  it,  the  end,  was  implicit  or  latent 
(that  is,  present  as  a  capacity)  at  the  beginning,  while  at  the 
end  it  is  explicit  or  developed  (that  is,  present  as  a  realized 
actuality). 

Accordingly,  while  we  cannot  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  original  and  acquired,  or  describe  original  human 
nature  exactly,  the  best  way  of  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
original  self  is  to  regard  it  as  a  group  or  system  of  capacities 
or  tendencies.  Such  a  description  of  it  emphasizes  four 
things  : 

(1)  The  self  is  a  growth,  a  process,   something  that  is 
progressively  realized,  and  therefore  cannot  be  described  in 
static  terms. 

(2)  It  is  the  presence  throughout  of  the  end  in  the  form 
of  capacities  and  tendencies  that  accounts  for  the  process. 

(3)  The  first  expression  of  these  tendencies  or  capacities, 
the  first  form  in  which  the  self  appears,  is  not  the  truest 
indication  of  its  real  nature.     To  say  that  the  self  contains 
capacities  which,  in  its  first  expression  are  not  realized,  is 
to  say  that  its  reality,  its  true  nature,  is  beyond  its  present 
actuality.    In  other  words,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
its  existence  as  a  fact  at  any  moment  and  its  reality,  for  its 
whole  nature  is  not  revealed  by  any  particular  stage  in  its 
development. 

(4)  The  original  self  is  an  abstraction.    It  has  actuality 
only  in  relation  to  its  environment. 

c 
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But  when  we  describe  the  original  self  as  a  group  or  system 
of  tendencies,  we  must  remember  that  the  self  is  never  a  mere 
group  or  aggregate.  The  tendencies  or  capacities  are  inter 
related  and  form  a  unity.  The  nature  and  the  inwardness 
of  this  unity  varies  with  the  stages  of  this  self's  development, 
but  it  is  there  from  the  first,  and  it  is  always  more  than  a 
mere  group  or  aggregate.  It  is  at  its  lowest,  at  least,  a  unity 
of  feeling. 

If  we  regard  the  self,  then,  as  a  group  of  tendencies  or 
capacities,  we  find  that  in  the  development  of  personality, 
in  the  growth  of  the  individual  towards  moral  manhood, 
these  original  tendencies  reveal  their  nature  by  expressing 
themselves  in  a  number  of  successive  forms.  Each  of  these 
forms  is  at  once  a  more  adequate  expression  of  the  original 
tendencies  and  the  response  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
unified  environment.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be 
between  these  forms,  they  are  all  continuous.  The  highest  is 
just  a  more  complete  expression  of  something  which  was 
operative  all  along,  and  we  cannot  fully  understand  the  lower 
forms,  unless  we  recognize  in  them  the  promise  and  potency 
of  the  higher.  These  forms  so  merge  into  one  another  that 
while  the  different  stages  of  the  self's  development  have 
different  characteristics,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  them.  In  considering  the  more  important 
of  these  successive  forms,  we  shall  try  to  analyse  the  self  at 
the  various  stages  of  its  development  in  order  to  see  how  the 
original  tendencies  and  capacities  find  expression,  and  how 
they  are  related  to  one  another  and  the  whole  self. 

Among  the  earliest  forms  in  which  man's  original  tendencies 
• — the  stored-up  energy  of  his  inherited  psycho-physical 
organism — manifest  themselves  are  impulses  and  emotions. 
These  are  aspects  of  the  first  responses  of  man's  inherited 
structure  to  the  situations  presented  by  his  environment. 
Any  human  action  or  response  to  environment  has  two 
sides — an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  one  is  physical  and 
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manifests  itself  in  movement,  the  other  is  psychical  and 
manifests  itself  in  consciousness.  On  the  former  side  the 
action  may  be  described  in  physical  and  physiological  terms, 
and  analysed  into  three  elements.  These  are :  (1)  the 
sensory  stimulus — the  situation  ;  (2)  the  readjustment  of  the 
nervous  mechanism,  and  (3)  the  reaction  or  response.  These 
elements,  however,  are  not  really  separable.  They  are  only 
"hypothetical  units"  discovered  by  analysis  within  the 
unity  of  the  act.  But  this  is  not  a  complete  description  of 
the  act.  It  has  also  a  psychical  or  conscious  or  inner  aspect. 
This  inner  side  is,  at  its  lowest  level,  manifested  probably  in 
an  undifferentiated  consciousness  closely  allied  to  feeling,  but 
later,  if  not  indeed  throughout,  it  contains  three  inseparable 
but  distinguishable  elements :  (1)  cognition  or  awareness ; 
(2)  conation  or  striving  or  tendency  to  act  and  (3)  feeling 
or  an  affective  element.1  Each  of  these  three  elements  or 
aspects  of  consciousness  assumes  different  forms  in  the 
course  of  the  self's  development,  but  in  one  form  or  another 
they  are  all  present  in  every  mental  state.  Cognition  takes 
the  forms  of  sensation,  perception,  imagination,  intellect ; 
conation,  those  of  impulse,  desire  and  will;  and  feeling, 
those  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  In  each  case,  the  different 
forms  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  clear  line  between  them  and  indicate  precisely  where 
they  pass  into  one  another. 

In  describing  the  relation  between  these  elements  it  is 
usual,  and  for  certain  purposes  convenient,  to  speak  of  feeling 
as  mediating  between  cognition  and  conation — being  the 
effect  of  sensation  and  the  cause  of  activity.  But  this  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  the  separate  existence  of  the  elements, 
for  they  are  just  analytic  distinctions  within  consciousness, 
and  the  fact  that  they  can  be  distinguished  does  not 
guarantee  their  separate  existence.  They  are  essentially 

1  Feeling  as  the  affective  side  of  the  developed  consciousness  is  different 
from  the  primordial  unity  that  is  afterwards  differentiated. 
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inseparable,  and  we  cannot  get  one  of  them  without  the 
presence  of  the  others.  At  any  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  self,  then,  every  one  of  its  acts  has  two  sides,  and  the 
two  together  constitute  the  total  response  of  the  psycho- 
physical  organism  to  the  situation. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  original 
tendencies  manifest  themselves,  we  must  try  to  give  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  words  instinct,  emotion  and  impulse — words 
which  are  used  in  different  senses  by  different  writers. 
Instinct  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  the  total  response  in 
all  its  aspects  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  inherited  structure, 
i.e.  to  describe  every  act  and  everything  in  an  act  that  is  not 
due  to  experience.  At  other  times  it  is  used  to  describe  the 
outer  aspect — the  movement  on  its  physical  and  physiological 
side.  Of  those  who  use  it  in  the  first  sense,  some  apply  it 
only  to  certain  specific  tendencies,  while  admitting  that  more 
general  tendencies  are  also  inherited.  In  the  sequel,  we  shall 
use  it  in  the  widest  sense,  to  cover  all  that  is  inherited.  The 
executive  side  of  instinct,  or  the  instinct  in  action,  we  shall 
call  impulse,  using  that  word  to  describe  both  the  inner  side 
of  the  tendency  to  act,  the  consciousness  of  need  which  is 
satisfied  by  the  impulsive  activity,  and  also  its  outer 
manifestation. 

Emotion  is  used  sometimes  for  the  affective  or  feeling  side 
of  an  act,  and  at  other  times  for  the  total  response,  including 
the  awareness  of  an  object  or  situation,  the  feelings  evoked 
by  it,  and  the  impulsive  activity  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
former  meaning  is  too  narrow,  and  is  covered  by  the  word 
feeling  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  it  above — as  one 
element  in  every  mental  state.  Though  feeling  (and  especially 
feelings)  is  popularly  used  as  coextensive  with  emotion  as 
a  technical  term  in  present-day  psychology,  it  stands  not  for 
a  total  mental  state,  but  for  one  element  in  it.  We  shall  use 
it  in  this  sense.  The  other  meaning  of  emotion — that  which 
identifies  it  with  the  total  response — is  perhaps  too  wide, 
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as  it  would  make  all  responses  to  environment  emotions. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  the  term  in  this  sense, 
but  it  is  less  of  a  departure  from  ordinary  usage  to  reserve 
it  for  those  responses  in  which  the  feeling  element  is  of  a 
specific  and  very  intense  kind. 

Using  the  terms  in  this  sense,  impulse  and  feeling  are 
abstract  elements  in  mental  states,  and  incapable  of  existing 
by  themselves,  while  emotion  is  a  complete  mental  state ; 
but  all  states  are  not  emotional,  though  they  have  their  feeling 
side.  Emotions  consist  rather  of  feelings  of  a  particular 
kind  and  intensity,  together  with  the  sensations  and  ideas 
which  are  accompanied  by  these  feelings,  as  well  as  the 
nervous  and  organic  disturbances  in  which  they  find  expres 
sion.  The  emotions,  also,  tend  to  express  themselves  in 
particular  types  of  behaviour,  and  they  are,  usually,  if  not 
always,  connected  with  objects  in  which  some  interest, 
positive  or  negative,  is  felt.  What  will  stimulate  emotions, 
and  which  particular  emotions  will  be  stimulated,  depends 
very  largely  on  the  prevailing  interests  of  the  person  who 
experiences  them. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  instinct  is  an  untaught  skill 
which  is  common  to  every  member  of  the  species,  and  the 
exercise  of  which  tends  to  favour  the  survival  either  of  the 
individual  or  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  Experience, 
no  doubt,  may  perfect  the  performance  of  instinctive  actions, 
but  the  skill  is  there  from  the  first,  and  is  not  learned  by 
experience.  We  may  explain  it  as  the  experience  of  the  race, 
inherited  by  the  individual — "  an  hereditary  path  of  least 
resistance,"  or  by  saying  that  "  the  stuff  of  which  we  are  made 
works  better  in  one  way  than  another,"  but  in  either  case 
the  skill  exhibited  is  not  learned  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual. 

In  our  sense  of  the  terms,  impulses,  feelings  and  emotions 
are  all  in  the  first  place  instinctive,  but  they  are  capable 
of  being  modified  by  experience.  It  is,  indeed,  in  such 
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modification  of  the  inherited  tendencies  that  the  development 
of  the  self  consists.  Impulses  and  emotions  at  their  first 
appearance  are  fragmentary,  transitory  and  discontinuous, 
and  the  development  of  the  self  consists  in  their  being 
organized  or  unified  into  systems  which  are  more  comprehen 
sive,  permanent  and  continuous.  This  organization  may, 
and  usually  does,  involve  a  very  considerable  transformation 
of  the  first  expressions  of  the  inherited  tendencies,  but  such 
transformations  are  necessary  if  the  tendencies  are  to  be 
satisfied.  It  is,  indeed,  as  much  interpretation  as  trans 
formation — an  interpretation  that  brings  to  light  what  the 
tendencies  want  for  their  satisfaction. 

It  is  in  this  process  that  the  original  impulses  are  organized, 
or  rather  organize  themselves ;  they  reveal  themselves  as 
inherently  organized  into  systems  of  desires  which  have  as 
their  ends  groups  of  objects  of  more  or  less  permanent  interest. 
Further,  the  emotions  are  organized  into  sentiments — more 
permanent  feeling  attitudes  towards  these  groups.  We 
detect  a  similar  process  on  the  cognitive  side,  the  organization 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  intelligence,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
known  world  into  a  relatively  stable  world  of  objects  in  space 
and  time,  but  with  this  side  of  the  development  we  are  not 
so  immediately  concerned.  We  just  note  that  the  organization 
of  the  impulses  and  activities  and  that  of  their  accompanying 
feelings  keep  pace  with  one  another,  and  that  their  organiza 
tion  on  the  subjective  side  keeps  pace  with  the  objective 
unification  of  the  individual's  world. 

We  must  not  regard  this  organization  as  something  imposed 
upon  the  instinctive  tendencies  from  the  outside  as  if  they 
were  being  forced  into  an  alien  mould.  Their  synthesis  or 
grouping  is  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  the  revelation  of 
their  own  nature  as  interconnected.  The  mind  is  not  some 
thing  that  controls  them  from  the  outside  :  it  is  rather  their 
unity.  "  Mind  grows  and  is  not  made,"  and  its  growth  is 
the  gradual  revelation  of  the  systematic  unity  of  the 
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tendencies  which  compose  it.  That  they  can  be  unified  into 
wider  wholes,  and  finally  into  the  unity  of  mind,  shows  that 
they  are  not  in  their  own  nature  independent  and  un 
connected.  To  consider  them  as  separate  and  exclusive  is 
to  fail  to  see  their  true  nature,  which  comes  to  light  only 
when  they  are  seen  as  elements  in  the  unity  of  the  mind. 
To  say  that  the  original  tendencies  group  themselves  together 
is,  therefore,  a  more  adequate  form  of  expression  than  to  say 
that  they  are  grouped  by  the  mind.  For,  if  what  they  are, 
their  full  nature,  is  seen  only  in  what  they  become,  it  is  in 
their  systematic  connexion  with  one  another,  as  they  con 
stitute  the  developed  mind,  that  their  nature  is  fully  revealed. 
The  self-conscious  or  rational  self  consists  of  the  original 
tendencies  completely  harmonized  into  a  consistent  system 
of  activities,  in  which  all  of  them  find  satisfaction  compatibly 
with  one  another.  It  is  there  that  their  unity  is  most  clearly 
seen,  but  even  at  the  earliest  stage  they  are  already  unified. 
They  are  different  expressions  of  the  activity  of  the  same 
experiencing  subject — a  subject  whose  experience  is  a  unity 
at  any  moment  and  continuous  from  moment  to  moment. 
There  are,  however,  many  stages  between  the  lowest  unity 
of  mere  feeling  and  the  self-conscious  unity,  which  is  one  for 
itself,  and  the  development  of  the  self  is  thegradual  integration 
of  the  original  tendencies,  as  this  deeper  unity  comes  to  light 
— an  integration  which  may  be  variously  described  as  their 
organization,  their  transformation,  or  their  interpretation. 
In  the  case  of  some  animals,  it  would  seem  that  this 
organization  of  their  inherited  tendencies  is  perfect  from  the 
first.  They  seem  to  be  born  with  a  rigid  structure  fitted  to 
deal  adequately  with  special  situations,  but  incapable  of 
being  modified  to  suit  others.  If  there  are  such  animals, 
their  behaviour  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  reflex  actions, 
prompted  by  specific  stimuli  given  in  sense.  Such  animals 
are  incapable  of  learning  by  experience.  If  the  original 
endowment  of  all  animals  were  of  this  kind,  no  progress  would 
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be  possible,  for  progress  requires  plasticity  and  adaptability. 
Nature  has  made  provision  for  progress  by  endowing  most 
animals  with  a  more  plastic  or  general  structure,  which  leaves 
room  for  subjective  selection  and  for  experimentation.  The 
plasticity  of  their  original  endowment  extends  the  range  of 
situations  with  which  such  animals  can  successfully  deal, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  can  live. 
At  first  their  actions  are  not  so  unerringly  accurate  in  the 
achievement  of  their  purpose  as  reflex  actions.  They  are 
more  random  and  less  definitely  purposive.  But  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  animal's  capacity  to  learn  by 
experience.  To  them  experience  is  experimentation  by  trial 
and  error. 

In  this  process  we  see  the  functions  of  the  different  aspects 
or  elements  which  we  discovered  in  the  total  response  to 
environment  on  its  conscious  side.  The  function  of  the  feeling 
aspect  is  specially  obvious  here.  It  mediates  between  the 
sensory  presentation  and  the  movement  or  action,  and  in  so 
doing  it  guides  and  controls  the  impulse  by  encouraging  those 
expressions  of  it  that  are  pleasant  and  discouraging  those  that 
are  painful.  Every  experience  has  its  feeling  side — pleasure- 
able  or  painful.  Pleasure  is  the  feeling  aspect  of  a  satisfactory 
experience,  the  record  in  terms  of  feeling  that  the  impulse 
is  satisfied.  Pain  is  the  feeling  aspect  of  an  unsatisfactory 
experience,  the  symbol  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction  ;  when 
it  follows  a  particular  expression  of  an  impulsive  tendency, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  tendency  has  not  been  satisfied. 
One  of  our  strongest  instinctive  tendencies  is  to  shrink  from 
pain,  and  therefore  not  only  does  its  presence  lead  to  trial 
and  effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  also  all  expressions  of  impulsive 
activity  with  which  it  is  associated  tend  to  be  checked.  As 
the  result  of  such  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the 
satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  of  which  they  are  the  symbols, 
the  inherited  general  tendency  becomes  stabilized  into  a  habit 
of  expressing  the  impulse  in  certain  ways,  and  not  in  others. 
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When  the  character  of  the  original  tendencies  is  most 
general,  the  possible  range  of  individual  action  and  the  chance 
of  learning  by  experience  are  greatest ;  and,  until  they  are 
stabilized  into  habits  that  result  from  this  learning,  the  actions 
due  to  instinct  are  most  random  and  capricious.  Now,  man's 
original  tendencies  are  more  numerous  and  more  general  than 
those  of  any  animal.  Indeed,  both  on  his  physical  and 
psychical  side,  he  has  been  described  as  being  "  as  nearly  as 
possible  animal  in  general."  l  The  structure  of  the  psycho- 
physical  organism  which  he  inherits  is  not  fixed  and  specific 
on  either  its  physiological  or  its  psychological  side,  but  highly 
generalized  and  elastic.  As  a  result  (1)  man's  range  of 
actions  is  very  wide ;  (2)  his  original  tendencies  are  plastic 
and  capable  of  considerable  modification,  and  (3)  his  impulses 
are  very  unstable  and  disconnected,  until  they  are  unified  by 
experience  and  conscious  control.  Consequently  his  period 
of  infancy — the  period  of  immaturity,  during  which  he  is 
unable  to  make  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
wants — is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  In  fact, 
the  more  plastic  the  original  endowment  of  an  animal,  the 
longer  its  period  of  infancy.  For,  while  the  life  of  the  perfected 
instinct  is  stable  but  lacks  flexibility,  the  life  of  impulse, 
where  impulses  are  the  expressions  of  general  tendencies,  is 
flexible,  but  lacks  the  stability  that  is  necessary  if  its  possessor 
is  to  survive.  When,  however,  the  impulses  are  harmoniously 
organized  under  conscious  control,  we  get  flexibility  combined 
with  stability.  It  is  this  relative  stability  and  determinate- 
ness  in  his  actions  that  differentiates  the  man  from  the  child, 
and  it  is  a  greater  degree  of  it  that  distinguishes  the  man  of 
strong  will  from  the  irresolute.  The  life  of  the  child  consists 
"}\of  impressions  and  impulses  that  are  transitory  and  inter 
mittent.  They  are  neither  closely  connected,  nor  are  they 
clearly  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  life  of  the 
developed  man  consists  of  wider  and  more  consistent  purposes, 
1  Hocking  :  Human  Nature  and  its  Remaking,  p.  47. 
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and  his  impressions  are  both  more  clearly  distinguished  and 
more  systematically  unified.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  child 
has  given  place  to  determinateness — the  plasticity  to  more  or 
less  fixed  structure — the  potentialities  to  actualities.  "  But 
there  are  many  people  who  .  .  .  are  never  altogether  '  grown 
up,'  but  in  one  respect,  or  in  many,  behave  like  children 
all  their  days."  1 

For  our  purpose  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  human 
tendencies  is  not  necessary.  What  we  have  to  note  is  their 
relation  to  one  another,  i.e.  the  way  in  which  they  are  unified 
in  systems,  and  the  stages  by  which  their  inherent  unity 
and  their  differences  come  more  clearly  to  light  as  the 
individual  comes  into  fuller  possession  of  his  true  nature. 
While  all  the  human  tendencies  are  more  or  less  plastic, 
they  are  not  all  on  the  same  level,  or  of  the  same  kind.2  Some 
are  simple  and  elementary,  like  grasping,  biting,  pulling — 
definite  ways  of  responding  to  more  or  less  specific  stimuli. 
Others  are  more  complex  and  general,  like  flight,  or  imitation 
— ways  of  responding  to  more  complex  and  general  situations. 
In  these  latter  cases,  neither  the  stimulus  nor  the  response 
can  be  described  except  in  general  terms.  Such  tendencies 
consist  of  systems  of  the  simpler  tendencies,  unified  to  effect 
certain  purposes,  and  capable  of  finding  satisfaction  in  the 
same  objects.  Beyond  these  again  are  still  more  general 
tendencies,  like  curiosity  and  sociability.  In  all  cases,  the 
more  general  tendencies  require  for  their  expression  and 
satisfaction  the  subordination  and  control  of  the  more 
simple.  If  they  are  to  find  satisfaction,  the  less  general 
tendencies  must  be  satisfied  only  in  certain  ways.  Whether 
we  call  the  more  general  tendencies  instincts  or  not  is  largely 
a  matter  of  words.  They  are  not  learned  by  experience 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  They  are  inherited  in 
the  sense  of  being  latent  in  the  psycho-physical  organism 
with  which  man  enters  the  world,  and  the  control  or  unification 

1  Ward  :    Psychological  Principles,  p.  465,         2  Cf.  Hocking,  Chap.  IX. 
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of  the  more  simple  tendencies  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
former  necessitates  is  not  something  foreign  to  the  latter 
themselves.  The  more  general  tendencies  seem  to  be  com 
binations  prearranged  by  nature  to  effect  certain  purposes 
or  to  attain  certain  ends,  and  the  more  general  of  them  are  the 
most  fundamental  and  characteristic  of  all  human  capacities. 
For  this  reason  they  have  been  called  "  central  "  or  "  neces 
sary  "  interests.  The  important  thing  to  note  regarding  them 
is  that  they  are  not  other  tendencies,  existing  side  by  side  with 
the  simpler  ones,  but  complex  wholes  or  systems  containing 
the  more  simple  impulses  and  their  appropriate  feelings,  and 
requiring  the  control  or  organization  of  these  for  their  own 
expression  and  satisfaction.  In  this  sense  we  may  regard 
them  as  "  the  instinctive  control  of  instincts."  Besides,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  very  simplest  tendencies  men 
tioned  above  are  to  be  found  existing  independently,  or 
whether  they  are  always  got  by  analysis  within  the  more 
complex  ones,  and  are  thus  the  products  of  abstraction. 

Man's  original  tendencies,  then,  however  disconnected  and 
random  their  first  expressions  may  be,  are  not  independent 
and  isolated — each  capable  of  finding  satisfaction  without 
reference  to  the  others.  They  are  fundamentally  connected 
in  their  own  nature,  and  they  can  all  find  satisfaction  (or  the 
self  which  they  in  their  totality  constitute  can  find  satis 
faction)  only  as  their  connexion  is  recognized.  Their  general 
and  plastic  character,  rendering  them  capable  of  being 
satisfied  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  enables  them  to  find 
harmonious  expression ;  and  in  the  end,  or  in  their  full 
development,  the  original  tendencies  reveal  themselves  as 
different  aspects  or  forms  of  the  expression  of  one  general 
tendency  or  craving  for  satisfaction — a  tendency  or  craving 
which  is  not  one  among  the  other  tendencies,  but  which 
underlies  them  as  their  common  basis.  This  underlying 
tendency  is  the  will.  We  do  not  see  its  nature  fully  till  we 
reach  complete  self-consciousness,  where  all  the  original 
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tendencies — impulsive  and  emotional — are  organized  into  a 
complete  and  harmonious  unity,  in  which  each  finds  its 
expression  and  satisfaction  in  subordination  to  the  purpose 
of  the  whole.  There  the  will  is  seen  as  the  whole  self  in  action, 
seeking  satisfaction,  expressing  and  realizing  itself  in  its 
activities.  At  the  earlier  stage  of  impulses  and  emotions  the 
self  has  not  yet  emerged  into  self-consciousness,  into  full 
possession  of  its  own  nature,  but,  nevertheless,  its  experience 
is  a  unity  at  any  moment,  and  continuous  from  moment  to 
moment.  Each  impulse  and  emotion  is  experienced  as 
another  experience  of  the  same  self,  and  the  different  activities 
are  so  co-ordinated  as  to  fulfil  certain  purposes.  Its  unity, 
however,  is  one  of  feeling,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  organic 
or  bodily  feeling — ccensesthesis — i.e.  its  unity  is  not  conscious  ; 
the  self  is  not  yet  an  object  to  itself. 

The  will  at  this  stage  is  just  the  underlying  and  unifying 
tendency  running  through  the  other  tendencies,  and  giving 
them  such  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  as  they  possess.  It 
is  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  tendency,  of  which  each  of 
the  others  is  a  partial  expression,  but  which  none  of  them 
expresses  adequately.  The  end  or  good  at  which  it  aims,  or 
which  would  satisfy  it,  is  one  which,  if  realized,  would  satisfy 
all  the  original  tendencies  compatibly  with  one  another.  To 
satisfy  them  in  this  way,  that  is,  to  satisfy  the  total  self, 
may,  or  indeed  must,  require  a  considerable  modification  of 
some  if  not  of  all  the  impulses  in  which  the  tendencies  find  their 
first  expression,  and  a  corresponding  modification,  especially 
as  regards  the  objects  which  stimulate  them  and  the  activities 
to  which  they  lead,  of  the  feelings  accompanying  them.  Such 
a  modification,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  any 
of  them  are  repressed  or  negated,  but  rather  that  they  find 
expression  consistently  with  one  another. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  may  deal  with  any 
instinctive  tendency — impulsive  or  emotional : 

(1)  We  may  let  it  express  itself  in  any  way  it  pleases,  which 
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usually  means  a  very  crude  and  primitive  way  that  pays  no 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  any  other  tendencies.  If  it 
is  so  expressed,  it  tends  to  collide  with  other  equally  funda 
mental  tendencies  of  our  nature,  with  the  result  that  they 
cannot  all  be  satisfied. 

(2)  We  may  repress  or  inhibit  it,  i.e.  we  may  refuse  to  let 
it  express  itself  at  all.    Recent  psychological  investigation 
has  shown  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  that  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  way  of  dealing  with  it.    The  repressed  tendency 
smoulders  below  the  surface,  and  is  liable  to  break  out  in  all 
sorts  of  unhealthy  ways.    Many  abnormalities,  individual  and 
social,  seem  to  be  due  to  such  repression. 

(3)  The  remaining  and  only  safe  way  of  dealing  with  it 
is  to  "  sublimate  "  or  "  transform  "  or  "  interpret  "  it,  i.e.  so 
to  guide  and  direct  it  that  it  will  find  expression  and  satis 
faction  in  wholesome  ways  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
self  as  a  whole.     Even  if  repression  were  not  attended  with 
such    disastrous    results,    we    cannot    afford    to    waste  any 
of   the    energy  or   driving   power   of   human   nature,    and 
that  motive  power  is  supplied  by  impulses  and  emotions. 
"  Nothing  great,"  says  Hegel,  "  has  been,  and  nothing  great 
can  be,  accomplished  without  passion.    It  is  only  a  dead, 
too  often  a  hypocritical,  moralizing  which  inveighs  against 
the  form  of  passion  as  such."  *    And  passion  is  what  we  get 
when  the  whole  impulsive  and  emotional  energy  of  the  self 
is  concentrated  in  one  channel.    Rather  than  seek  to  destroy 
this  power  by  refusing  to  give  it  expression,  or  to  dissipate 
it  in  endless  conflict  between  different  tendencies,  we  should 
try  to  direct  it  into  proper  channels.     The  task  of  the  moral 
educator  is  not  to  repress  but  to  develop,  not  to  sacrifice  or 
waste  any  of  the  human  power  or  energy  that  finds  expression 
in  impulses  and  emotions,  but  so  to  direct   and  control  it 
that  it  will  fulfil  positive  functions  in  furthering  the  main 
purposes  of  life. 

1  Encyclopaedia,  Sect.  474,  Wallace's  translation,  p.  96 


THEEE  are  many  stages  between  the  first  appearance  of 
voluntary  action  and  the  full  development  of  will.  "  The 
simplest  picture  that  we  can  form  of  a  concrete  state  of  mind," 
says  Dr.  Ward,1  "is  .  .  .  one  in  which  a  change  of  sensation 
is  followed  by  change  of  movement,  the  link  between  the  two 
being  a  change  of  feeling."  At  this  early  stage  the  world 
presents  itself  to  the  individual  as  a  series  of  presentations 
accompanied  by  certain  feelings.  To  these  heat  first  responds 
impulsively,  without  any  definite  idea  either  of  the  activities 
in  which  his  impulse  will  find  expression  or  of  the  end  iri  which 
it  will  find  satisfaction.  The  instinctive  impulse  is  blind 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  foreknowledge  of  the  end  which  it 
seeks.  It  is  conscious  of  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the 
process  in  which  it  finds  expression  and  satisfaction.  But 
through  experience  of  the  process  and  the  satisfaction  in  which 
it  ends,  both  the  end  and  the  process  come  to  be  connected 
with  the  beginning,  and  finally  the  idea  of  the  end  and  the 
feelings  associated  with  it  serve  to  reinstate  the  beginning, 
and  so  start  the  process.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  end  comes  to 
realize  itself,  and  then  we  have  the  beginning  of  will,  desire 
and  conscious  purpose.  The  characteristic  of  all  these  is 
that  the  idea  of  the  end  is  present  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  end  being  realized. 

On  some  occasions  it  would  seem  that  as  soon  as  the  idea 
of  the  end  comes  before  the  mind,  it  forthwith  passes  into 

1  Psychological  Principles,  p.  54. 
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actuality  or  realizes  itself.  On  other  occasions  there  is 
something  that  hinders  or  delays  its  realization,  and  it  is  in 
this  latter  case  that  we  get  desire.  That  is,  desire  involves 
the  idea  of  something  capable  of  satisfying  a  present  need  or 
felt  want  but  in  conflict  with  present  actuality  and  prevented 
by  some  obstacle  from  becoming  actual.  The  obstacle  must 
not  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  realizing  the 
desired  condition  of  things,  for  then  we  would  have  not  desire 
but  wish,  but  it  must  be  there  or  else  the  idea  is  at  once 
realized,  and  we  are  satisfied,  and  the  strain  and  tension 
characteristic  of  desire  is  absent.  The  emergence  of  such  a 
condition  of  strain  is,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to  a  conflict 
between  some  of  the  original  tendencies.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  the  instinctive  human  tendencies,  the  possibilities 
of  conflict  between  them  are  very  great.  The  result  of  such 
a  conflict  or  struggle  of  tendencies  is  delayed  action.  It 
is  this  delay  between  the  presentation  of  an  idea  and  its 
execution  that  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  work  of  thought — 
for  deliberation. 

Alongside  the  development  of  the  conative  and  affective 
sides  of  life  which  we  have  been  considering — partly  condition 
ing  and  partly  conditioned  by  it — we  have  the  development 
of  cognition,  whereby  the  world  or  not-self  is  first  distin 
guished  from  the  self,  and  then  further  differentiated  and 
integrated  into  a  more  or  less  stable  reality  in  space  and  time 
regarded  as  independent  of  and  opposed  to  the  self.  At 
first  the  development  of  the  cognitive  side  is  subservient  to 
the  needs  of  practice,  but  later  knowledge  is  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  without  direct  reference  to,  or  bearing  upon, 
practice.  But  throughout  the  whole  process  the  different 
aspects  of  the  development  mutually  condition  each  other, 
and  while  for  purposes  of  exposition  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
one  aspect  at  a  time  in  abstraction  from  the  others,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  at  every  stage — whether  the  stage  of 
impulse,  emotion  and  sensation,  or  that  of  developed  will, 
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feeling  and  intellect — the  three  elements  are  different  but 
inseparable  aspects  of  every  complete  state  of  mind. 

The  organization  of  knowledge  and  of  the  known  world, 
of  the  feelings  and  interests  associated  with  the  different 
objects  or  groups  of  objects  contained  in  it,  and  of  the 
purposes  and  desires  we  want  to  see  realized  in  it,  forms  one 
continuous  process,  and  it  is  a  process  of  differentiation  as 
well  as  integration.  Synthesis  and  analysis  are  two  aspects  of 
the  same  process,  and  we  cannot  get  the  one  without  the 
other,  though  in  any  particular  case  the  one  aspect  may  be 
considered  by  itself.  In  dealing  with  conation  and  feeling 
we  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  synthetic  side,  but  in  the 
case  of  knowledge  the  discriminative  and  analytic  side  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  prominent  and  important.  There  the 
original  relatively  undifferentiated  continuum  with  which  the 
infant  is  first  presented  is  gradually  broken  up  and  distin 
guished,  while  at  the  same  time  sensations  give  place  to 
images  and  images  to  ideas. 

Now,  with  the  development  of  the  analytic  and  discrimina 
tive  powers  of  thought,  and  especially  with  the  emergence  of 
"  free  ideas,"  not  only  is  the  particular  object  or  desired  end 
capable  of  being  presented  to  the  mind  as  an  idea,  but  it  is 
capable  of  being  distinguished  from,  and  related  to,  other 
objects  or  ends,  which  are  also  of  interest  to  the  self.  The 
ends  or  interests  thus  come  to  be  grouped  or  unified  into 
systems,  and  a  particular  end  or  object  derives  its  value  and 
its  interest  from  its  place  in,  and  its  relation  to,  the  dominant 
interest  of  its  system.  The  process  of  relating  an  object  to 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs — in  other  words,  the  process 
of  valuation — is,  or  at  any  rate  involves,  an  intellectual 
process.  It  is  because  of  this  that  it  has  been  held  that 
"  to  think  rightly  is  the  only  moral  act."  For,  to  think  is 
to  see  an  object  in  its  relations,  and  to  see  it  in  all  its  relations 
is  to  value  it  correctly.  But  while  this  intellectual  aspect — 
the  perception  of  relations — is  an  essential  element  in  the 
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developed  moral  life,  it  is  there  supplemented  by  the  union 
of  conation  and  feeling  which  we  get  in  interest.  In  other 
words,  the  system  of  interests  consists  not  only  of  the  ideas 
of  the  ends,  but  also  of  their  accompanying  feelings.  Some  of 
these  systems  may  co-operate,  others  may  conflict,  and  some 
may  include  others  as  subordinate  elements.  Different 
systems  co-operate  in  so  far  as  the  realization  of  the  dominant 
interest  of  one  helps  to  promote  that  of  another,  and  they 
conflict  when  the  realization  of  one  tends  to  exclude  that  of 
another.  The  more  important  conflicts  of  life  are  between 
such  systems,  not  between  particular  objects  or  ends.  The 
interest  of  the  particular  end  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
place  in  a  system  which  comprises  what  the  individual  has 
come  to  regard  as  one  of  his  permanent  interests  which  he 
cannot  give  up  without  a  sense  of  contraction  and  diminished 
vitality.  There  are  very  few  individuals  whose  lives  are  so 
completely  organized  and  harmonized  that  such  conflicts  are 
impossible. 

The  process  of  organizing  the  self's  experience,  whether  on 
the  side  of  cognition  or  conation  or  feeling,  consists  largely 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  thought  and  action,  of  desiring 
and  feeling,  i.e.  in  the  formation  of  tendencies  to  respond  to 
situations  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  on  previous 
occasions.  The  formation  of  habits  is  so  universal,  and  has 
such  important  ethical  consequences,  that  we  must  consider 
it  in  some  detail.  Man  is  so  constituted  on  both  his  bodily 
and  his  mental  sides  that  he  accumulates  in  himself  the  results 
of  his  past  actions  and  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  he  progresses  (or  deteriorates,  as  the  case 
may  be).  His  body  and  his  mind  are  such  that  they  are 
modified  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  exercised.  We  already 
noticed  the  stabilizing  effect  of  experience  on  the  random 
impulses  in  which  the  original  tendencies  first  manifest 
themselves,  the  way  in  which  the  indefinite  instinctive 
tendencies  become  definite  habits.  The  same  stabilizing  effect 
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of  experience  is  seen  in  all  instances  of  learning  by  experience, 
such  instance,  e.g.  as  learning  to  write  or  row,  to  walk  or 
cycle,  or  play  a  musical  instrument.  In  all  such  activities 
we  are  training  our  nerve  centres  to  act  together — making 
OUT  nervous  systems  to  become  our  servants.  In  all  these 
cases  in  which  "practice  makes  perfect"  the  particular  act 
passes  away,  but  it  leaves  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system, 
with  the  result  that  a  similar  action  is  easier  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  principle  applies  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  nervous 
system,  to  desire  and  thought  and  will  as  well  as  to  outer 
actions ;  so  that  we  get  habits  of  thinking,  desiring,  willing, 
feeling — mental  and  moral  habits.  In  other  words,  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  has  a  structure  or  constitution  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  modified  by  its  activities.  But  we  must  not  think  of 
its  structure  as  material  or  mechanical.  Even  the  structure 
of  the  body  is  not  mechanical.  It  is  at  least  a  living  or 
organic  structure.  We  may  think  of  the  structure  of  the  mind 
as  a  balance  of  elements,  like  the  structure  of  a  piece  of  music, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  mind  is  a  self-conscious 
unity.  The  point  we  want  specially  to  note  in  the  present 
connexion  is  that  the  "  structure  "  of  the  mind  is  modifiable, 
and  that  if  it  changes  at  all,  it  changes  altogether. 

No  doubt  even  the  physical  habits  we  have  considered 
involve  some  modification  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  nervous 
system,  though  the  latter  feature  is  perhaps  more  prominent. 

But  even  if  they  do,  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and 
mental  and  moral  habits  even  on  this  inner  side — the  side 
of  function.  The  perfected  physical  habits  can  be  performed 
quite  or  almost  mechanically  and  automatically,  but  a  mental 
habit  is  never  mechanical  or  automatic.  Moral  habits  in 
particular  would  lose  all  their  value  if  they  were.  Here  the 
inner  or  conscious  side,  the  motive  or  spirit  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  outward  act,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  act 
itself.  The  latter,  by  itself,  is  a  mere  event  without  any  moral 
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qualities.  Hence  the  danger  to  which  parents  and  teachers 
are  open  in  dealing  with  children — the  danger  of  being 
satisfied  with  outward  conformity  to  commands,  confusing 
such  conformity  with  the  free  and  willing  obedience  which 
alone  is  moral,  and  which  we  get  only  when  the  doing  of  out 
ward  acts — which  alone  can  be  enforced — evokes  or  awakens 
the  inner  spirit — the  desire  to  do  such  acts.  What  we  get 
in  habits  of  will  or  thought  is  not  so  much  a  tendency  to  do 
particular  acts,  which  may  become  almost  if  not  entirely 
mechanical,  but  rather  a  comprehensive  tendency  which 
"  realizes  itself  on  special  occasions,  by  means  of  special 
processes  which  are  not  habitual."  l 

Professor  Stout  uses  the  habit  of  answering  letters  on  the 
day  on  which  they  are  received,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  mental  habits.  Here  the  actual  process  of  writing 
is  not  habitual,  but  requires  constant  conscious  attention. 
What  is  habitual  is  the  writing  of  the  reply  on  the  day  on  which 
the  letter  is  received.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  habit  of 
choosing  the  relative  mean  which,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  the  essence  of  moral  goodness.  The  mean  is  relative  both 
to  the  agent  and  the  situation.  It  is  what  is  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  what  exactly  fits  it,  and  to  discover  this  and  do 
it  in  any  particular  instance  requires  conscious  attention. 
WTien  we  say,  then,  that  by  repeating  the  same  act  in  the  face 
of  similar  moral  situations  we  form  a  moral  habit,  we  mean 
that  we  need  no  longer  deliberate  about  the  principle  according 
to  which  we  are  to  act,  though  the  particular  act  which  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  principle  may  require  attention.  In  the 
case  of  the  application  of  a  principle  or  comprehensive 
tendency,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  physical  act,  repetition 
means  familiarity,  and  familiarity  means  facility,  until,  on 
the  moral  side,  doing  what  is  right  in  ordinary  circumstances 
becomes  a  second  nature,  requiring  neither  thought  nor 
deliberation.  But,  even  then,  not  only  do  the  particular  acts 
1  Stout :  Manual  of  Psychology,  p.  110. 
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require  attention,  but  the  habit  or  comprehensive  tendency 
never  becomes  automatic.  It  is  sustained  by  the  whole 
character,  the  total  self  with  its  feelings  and  desires,  and  these 
immediately  assert  themselves  should  the  habit  be  impeded 
or  questioned. 

No  doubt,  there  is  a  danger  of  habitual  conduct  leading  to 
action  without  thought,  to  narrow  customs,  fixed,  rigid  and 
inflexible.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
needs  of  changing  situations  and  for  the  adaptation  of 
habitual  principles  to  new  conditions.  But  despite  this 
danger  which  has  to  be  guarded  against,  the  formation  of 
habits  is  a  condition  of  every  advance  ;  for  it  retains  the  gains 
of  past  experience  and  so  makes  progress  possible.  It  makes 
the  performance  of  actions  easier,  and  economizes  thought 
and  energy.  When  one  set  of  actions  become  automatic,  or 
one  course  of  conduct  habitual,  the  mind  is  set  free  to  devote 
its  attention  to  other  processes.  Moreover,  the  formation  of 
habits  stabilizes  character,  tending  to  give  it  fixity,  stead 
fastness,  and  strength  of  purpose.  In  fact,  character  is  the 
habitual  self,  the  system  of  formed  habits.  It  is,  therefore, 
less  than  the  total  self,  for  in  the  latter  there  are  always 
unrealized  possibilities,  tracts  which  have  not  been  surveyed . 
and  mapped  out,  forces  and  powers  which  may  come  into 
activity  and  alter  the  habitual  self  or  character.  The  part 
of  the  self  which  has  been  stabilized  into  habits  is  the  only 
part  on  which  we  can  count,  and  as  there  is  more  than  this 
in  the  self,  we  cannot  quite  foretell  the  possibilities  of  anyone. 
But  the  growth  of  character  consists  in  the  gradual  stabilizing 
of  what  was  at  first  more  fluid,  in  making  the  indefinite  and 
undetermined  more  definite  and  determined,  in  turning  the 
random  and  transitory  impulses  of  the  moment  into  per 
manent  tendencies. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion  we  can  see  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  human  nature  is  "  unlimitedly  plastic  "  or 
"  unalterably  fixed."  It  is  neither.  Both  on  its  physical 
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and  psychical  side  it  is  relatively  plastic  and  relatively  fixed. 
If  it  were  quite  fluid  the  gains  of  the  past  would  disappear : 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  do  an  act  the  thousandth  time  as 
the  first ;  and  a  moral  situation  would  require  as  much 
deliberation  every  time  we  were  faced  with  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  were  quite  fixed,  no  progress  would  be 
possible  :  man  could  not  learn  by  experience,  for  a  condition 
of  such  learning  is  relative,  but  not  total,  fixity.  The  more 
habits  are  formed  (provided  they  are  consistent  with  one 
another),  the  more  the  total  self  grows  into  conformity  with 
a  comprehensive  principle  or  consistent  ideal,  the  more 
determined  and  stable  the  character  becomes.  Such  stability, 
however,  does  not  preclude  progress,  but  is  rather  its  necessary 
condition.  And  it  is  a  condition,  not  only  of  progress,  but 
of  ordered  social  life,  for  unless  people's  characters  were 
sufficiently  stabilized  and  determined  to  permit  of  their  being 
able  to  forecast  one  another's  actions,  ordered  social  life  would 
be  impossible. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  effects  of  habits  applies 
equally  whether  they  are  the  results  of  deliberately  willed 
actions  or  of  actions  done  unreflectingly  under  the  guidance 
or  in  imitation  of  others.  The  former  alone  are  in  the  strict 
sense  moral,  but  the  latter  lay  the  basis  of  character  before 
reflection  is  possible.  The  process  of  habit  formation  continues 
all  through  life,  and  applies  to  bad  acts  and  habits  as  well  as 
to  good  ones.  Repetition  leads  to  "  ease,  promptness  and 
perfection  "  in  bad  as  well  as  in  good  actions,  and  the  organiza 
tion  of  such  habits  under  a  dominant  principle  may  lead  to 
greater  consistency,  singleness  of  aim  and  strength  of  purpose 
in  the  "  hardened  sinner,"  as  well  as  in  the  "  saint."  The 
difference  in  organization  is  intellectual  rather  than  moral. 
It  is  the  content  of  the  will,  the  objects  or  ends  at  which  it 
aims,  rather  than  the  organization  of  its  purposes  that 
determines  its  moral  quality.  What  sort  of  actions  we  perform 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  each  of  them 
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recoils  upon  ourselves,  and  remains  with  us  in  the  form  of  a 
tendency  to  repeat  it  under  similar  circumstances.  In  other 
words,  every  act  that  we  do,  according  as  it  is  good  or  bad, 
makes  it  easier  or  more  difficult  for  us  to  be  good  in  future. 
In  the  natural  world  "  one  man  may  sow  and  another  man 
may  reap,"  but  the  law  of  the  spiritual  world  is,  "as  a  man 
sows,  so  shall  he  (not  another)  reap."  No  man  can  do  a  good 
act  without  becoming  a  better  man,  or  a  bad  act  without 
becoming  a  worse  man.  No  man  can  leave  his  past  quite 
behind  him  :  it  follows  him  like  his  shadow. 

There  are  two  things,  however,  which,  even  at  the  cost  of 
repetition,  we  should  emphasize  with  regard  to  moral  habits. 
(1)  The  habits  of  performing  outward  actions  is  not  necessarily 
moral — a  fact  wilich  is  specially  important  in  dealing  with  the 
young.  Much  more  important  than  the  performance  of 
outward  acts  is  that  people  should  learn  to  desire,  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  what  is  morally  right.  (2)  Habits  should 
be  organized  in  subordination  to  the  main  purpose  of  life ; 
particular  habitual  tendencies  should  be  parts  or  instances  of 
a  wider  principle  or  purpose,  and  all  of  them  should  be  unified 
into  a  consistent  whole.  It  is  only  when  the  parts  of  our  life 
which  become  habitual  are  organized  and  directed  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  good  of  life  as  a  whole  that  we  derive 
full  value  from  the  formation  of  habits.  For  then  we  have  a 
stabilized  moral  character  which  will  respond  in  the  appro 
priate  way  to  any  situation,  and  doing  what  is  right  becomes 
a  second  nature.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  our  moral 
goodness  thoroughly  established.  Our  habits  are  thus  the 
best  index  of  our  character.  They  are  its  spontaneous 
expression.  They  develop  and  sustain  it,  and  they  are  in 
turn  sustained  by  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  discussion  on  the  part  played  by 
the  formation  of  habits  in  the  self's  development  to  the 
consideration  of  other  aspects  of  the  latter.  We  saw  that 
there  are  stages  of  organization  on  each  side  of  the  self — 
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cognitive,  conative  and  affective — between  sensation  and 
developed  intelligence,  between  impulse  and  developed  will, 
between  intermittent  emotions  and  the  organized  interests 
and  sentiments  of  a  developed  life.  At  each  stage  the 
individual's  world  consists  of  a  group  of  systems  of  desired 
ends,  more  or  less  clearly  discriminated,  and  more  or  less 
loosely  knit  together,  and  the  individual  self  consists  of  a 
corresponding  group  of  systems  of  ideas  and  feelings.  The 
progressive  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  individual's 
world — his  ends,  interests  and  purposes— keeps  pace  with  the 
unification  of  his  self  or  will.  Running  through  each  of  the 
systems  of  desire  which  constitute  the  self  is  a  more  or  less 
permanent  tendency  which  expresses  itself  in  particular 
desires,  and  the  sentiments  or  groups  of  feelings  accompanying 
these  systems  are  relatively  permanent-feeling  attitudes 
which  find  expression  in  particular  emotions.  As  we  rise 
from  the  sensitive  to  the  spiritual  level  the  self  grows  in 
inwardness  and  in  unity.  It  becomes  more  self-determining ; 
its  actions  are  initiated  more  from  within  and  less  from 
without. 

The  realization  of  a  particular  desired  end  is  said  to  be  willed 
wrhen  the  self  identifies  itself  with  the  idea  of  it,  and  so 
reinforces  that  idea  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  system  of 
interests  of  which  the  self  consists.  It  is  sometimes  held  that 
there  is  no  will  in  the  genuine  sense  until  the  original  tendencies 
have  been  so  far  unified  as  to  form  one  system  of  interests, 
for  not  till  then  has  a  self  with  a  comparatively  stable  policy 
emerged.  But  self  and  will  in  this  sense  are  matters  of 
degree,  ideals  progressively  realized  as  the  original  tendencies 
reveal  their  essential  unity,  and  we  do  get  voluntary  actions 
before  the  process  of  unification  has  gone  very  far.  We  get 
them  as  soon  as  we  have  actions  resulting  from  subjective 
selection  through  feeling  and  ideas,  and  especially  actions 
following  from  the  ideas  of  the  ends  at  which  they  aim. 
The  difference  between  these  and  deliberately  willed  actions 
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is  a  matter  of  degree,  depending  largely  on  the  development 
of  intelligence. 

When  we  get  to  the  stage  of  deliberately  willed  action, 
the  purpose  of  deliberation  is  to  relate  the  particular  end 
desired  to  the  purposes  of  life  as  a  whole,  to  that  which  the; 
individual  regards  as  being  of  supreme  value,  and  in  which  he 
finds  his  most  permanent  satisfaction.  Being  so  related  and 
viewed  in  this  context,  a  particular  end  may  lose  all  its 
attractiveness  or  gain  immeasurably  in  its  power.  The 
strength  of  a  temptation  consists  in  its  power  of  excluding 
the  larger  issues  from  view.  Let  the  individual  but  see  his 
act  in  the  light  of  life  as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  all  its  costs 
and  consequences,  and  the  temptation  loses  most,  if  not  all, 
of  its  power.  The  purpose  of  moral  deliberation  is  so  to  view 
actions  or  ends,  to  place  them  in  the  widest  possible  context ; 
but  the  action  or  end  is  willed,  when  the  individual  identifies 
himself  with  the  idea  of  it,  even  if  no  previous  deliberation 
takes  place.  Nevertheless,  until  we  arrive  at  the  level  of 
reason,  self-consciousness  or  reflective  .thought,  the  effort 
after  wholeness,  unity  and  system  which  we  find  running 
through  the  various  human  tendencies  from  the  first,  does 
not  find  complete  and  adequate  expression. 

Reason  or  self -consciousness  is  itself  a  matter  of  degree, 
but  the  capacity  for  it  is  the  most  fundamental  characteristic 
of  man.  A  man  may  have  no  conception  of  life  as  a  whole  : 
the  ends  he  seeks,  the  purposes  he  tries  to  realize,  the  interests 
for  which  he  lives,  may  be  inconsistent  and  discontinuous ; 
but  in  so  far  as  he  is  rational  or  self-conscious,  he  has  the 
capacity  to  unify  his  life,  to  make  all  the  parts  of  it  consistent 
and  harmonious.  It  is  in  man  as  "spirit,"  to  use  Hegel's 
term  for  man  as  a  reflective  and  self-conscious  being,  that  we 
see  human  nature  in  its  fullness  and  truth.  For  man's  person 
ality  is  seen,  not  so  much  in  what  he  actually  is  or  achieves, 
as  in  what  he  strives  to  be  and  has  the  capacity  to  become. 

The  conditions,  individual  and  racial,  under  which  self- 
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consciousness  or  self-reflection  arises,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
later,1  for,  until  it  does  emerge,  the  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  morality  are  not  present.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
meantime  is  the  way  in  which  the  original  human  tendencies 
express  themselves  at  the  self-conscious  level.  Reason  or 
self-consciousness  is  not  one  of  the  original  tendencies.  It 
is  not  inherited,  or  a  mere  instinct.  But  it  is  continuous  with 
instincts,  and  seems  to  pre-suppose  them.  It  comes  to  light 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  complexity  and  organization  of 
the  original  tendencies.  Thus  it  is  not  on  the  same  level  as 
any  other  tendency.  It  is  rather  these  other  tendencies 
raised  to  a  new  level  of  being,  or  breaking  out  into  a  new  form 
— a  form  in  which  they  become  conscious  of  their  own  direction 
and  end.  We  cannot  explain  or  express  it  in  terms  of  them  ; 
rather  is  it  their  explanation  and  most  adequate  expression. 
When  it  comes  we  have  not  simply  an  impulse  to  act,  but  also 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  it  and  the  capacity  to  have 
present  before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought  the  end  in 
which  it  seeks  satisfaction  and  its  relation  to  other  ends, 
and  finally  to  the  whole  system  of  ends  which  we  believe 
would  satisfy  the  self  as  a  whole.  Self-consciousness,  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  impulses,  further  involves  that  a 
particular  impulse  must  elicit  approval,  the  consent  of  the 
total  self,  before  it  can  find  satisfaction.  This  implies  that 
in  satisfying  it  we  are  trying  to  satisfy  ourselves,  so  that 
ultimately  the  object  or  end  of  every  self-conscious  desire  is 
a  state  or  condition  of  the  self.  When  we  combine  with  man's 
self-consciousness  the  very  plastic  and  general  nature  of  his 
original  tendencies  which  enables  them  to  find  satisfaction 
in  such  a  large  variety  of  ways,  we  can  see  how  he  can  modify 
and  control  and  educate  them  till  they  are  organized  into 
a  complete  and  consistent  system. 

As  against  any  particular  impulse  or  tendency  the  will 
stands  for  the  whole    self,   the  organized  totality  of  the 
1  Chap.  VI,  p.  102  et  seq. 
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tendencies.  It  is  not  a  particular  tendency  distinct  from  the 
instincts,  impulses  and  desires,  and  ruling  them  from  without. 
It  is  rather  the  fullest,  the  most  ideal  expression  of  what  is 
present  in  all  of  them.  In  its  full  development  they  are  so 
moulded  as  to  be  compatible  with  one  another.  Its  ideal  is 
the  fullest  and  most  harmonious  development  of  all  of  them. 
Will,  in  fact,  is  the  practical  expression  of  reason — reason  in 
action — and  the  characteristic  of  reason  in  all  its  manifesta 
tions  is  the  effort  after  consistency  and  comprehensiveness, 
or  "  self-consistency  and  consistency  with  experience  as  a 
whole."  In  its  practical  expression  in  will  the  work  of 
reason  is  to  point  out  to  each  particular  tendency  how  it  is 
to  find  expression  and  satisfaction,  what  its  place  and  function 
are  in  the  economy  of  life  as  a  whole. 

The  will,  as  we  shall,  see  more  fully  later,1  has  two  aspects, 
both  of  which  we  must  keep  in  view  if  we  are  to  understand 
its  nature.  It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  a  universal  or  formal 
aspect  in  its  capacity  to  withdraw  itself  from  each  of  its 
manifestations  in  turn,  and  on  the  other  a  particular  or 
finite  aspect,  in  which  it  identifies  itself  with  particular  desires 
and  finds  concrete  embodiment  in  them.  It  is  in  the  will,  in 
action,  that  the  formal  and  the  concrete,  the  universal  and  the 
particular  elements  in  man  meet.  It  is  round  the  relation 
of  these  two  elements  that  the  whole  of  man's  moral  life  is 
centred.  It  is  because  of  its  universal  aspect  that  the  will 
is  capable  of  presenting  itself  to  the  particular  desires  as  an 
"  ought  "  or  an  imperative,  and  that  they,  in  their  immediate- 
ness,  are  capable  of  opposing  it.  Till  we  have  got  the  possi 
bility  of  such  opposition  and  conflict  between  the  universal 
and  particular  elements  in  our  nature,  we  have  not  got  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  morality.  From  this  point 
of  view,  moral  goodness  consists  in  subordinating  the  particular 
impulses  and  desires  to  the  will,  or  to  the  good  of  life  as  a 
whole,  while  moral  evil  consists  in  their  insubordination — in 
1  Chap.  IV,  p.  59  ff. ;  Chap.  VI,  p.  95  ff. 
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their  expression  in  ways  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
central  policy  or  main  drift  of  the  self. 

In  this  way  the  rational  will,  and  especially  reason  as  the 
universal  element  in  it,  is  revealed  as  the  source  of  the 
criterion  or  standard  in  the  light  of  which  we  judge  actions 
as  good  or  bad.  Here  also  we  see  the  negative  disciplinary 
aspect  of  reason,  its  opposition  to  desires  and  feelings.  As 
popularly  conceived,  this  is  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the 
only,  function  of  reason  in  morality.  It  is  assumed  that  its 
main  business  is  to  restrain  and  repress  particular  impulses 
and  desires  which  are  not  compatible  with  the  satisfaction 
of  life  as  a  whole,  i.e.  with  the  ideal  or  universal  or  infinite 
self.  In  connexion  with  this  opposition  between  reason  and 
desire  there  emerges  the  conception  of  duty  as  the  universal 
aspect  of  morality,  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  particular 
situation  when  viewed  in  its  full  context  and  all  its  relations, 
i.e.  from  the  universal  point  of  view ;  that  which  ought  to 
be,  irrespective  of  any  particular  desire  or  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  agent.  In  ordinary  morality  this  conception 
also  tends  to  be  negatively,  and  therefore  abstractly,  conceived, 
but  in  the  case  both  of  reason  and  duty  the  negative  element 
is  but  one  aspect  of  a  positive  process — the  process  of 
expressing  and  realizing  the  true  self. 

In  order  to  bring  to  light  the  positive  nature  of  reason, 
i.e.  of  the  rational  or  developed  self,  we  shall  consider  more 
in  detail  in  the  next  chapter  this  opposition  between  the 
different  aspects  of  man's  nature,  between  reason  and  desire, 
between  duty  and  pleasure,  and  the  theories  of  the  self  based 
upon  it.  These  theories,  though  in  themselves  psychological, 
have  very  important  ethical  consequences,  for  all  ethical 
theorists,  whether  Rationalists  or  Hedonists,  are  agreed  that 
the  moral  ideal,  the  supreme  object  of  desire,  is  the  realization 
and  satisfaction  of  man's  true  nature.  There  are,  however, 
considerable  differences  between  their  views  as  to  what  his 
true  nature  is — whether  reason  or  feeling,  thought  or  action, 
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is  the  most  fundamental  element  in  it.  Each  of  the  opposed 
theories  lays  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  one  aspect  of  the  nature 
of  the  self,  but  to  get  the  whole  truth  regarding  it  we  must 
combine  and  reconcile  all  the  aspects. 

Before  considering  these  theories,  we  may  note  that  reason 
has  other  aspects  besides  the  practical  one.  On  the  sub]  ecti ve 
or  ideal  side  it  expresses  itself  in  intelligence  and  aesthetic 
appreciation  as  well  as  in  will,  and  on  the  objective  side 
truth  and  beauty  as  well  as  goodness  are  its  embodiments. 
In  all  of  these  we  have  different  expressions  of  the  same 
striving  after  wholeness,  completeness,  system,  that  we  meet 
in  the  organization  of  the  original  impulses  on  the  practical 
side.  They  are  different  forms  of  the  expression  of  the  one 
ultimate  principle,  reason  or  self-consciousness.  As  the 
expressions  of  this  principle  become  more  adequate,  the  unity 
and  wholeness  of  life  in  all  its  aspects  becomes  clearer.  The 
individual's  world,  his  ideas,  interests,  feelings,  purposes,  are 
gradually  harmonized  into  a  complete  and  self-conscious  unity, 
and  all  his  original  tendencies  tend  to  find  expression  con 
sistently  with  one  another.  In  this  process  will  is  the  response 
to  the  system  of  ends  which  constitutes  the  good  ;  intelligence 
is  the  response  to  the  coherent  system  of  ideas  which  con 
stitutes  truth  ;  and  aesthetic  appreciation  is  the  response  to 
.the  systematic  totality  which  constitutes  beauty.  Or  we 
might  equally  well  express  it  that  will,  intelligence  and 
aesthetic  appreciation  are  the  subjective  aspects  of  these 
systems,  or  their  ways  of  functioning  as  elements  in  or 
aspects  of  mind.  In  mind  they  have  come  to  an  appreciation 
of  themselves. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  distinction  or  the 
relation  .between  these  different  aspects  of  the  self.  We  just 
note  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same  self  that  is  at  work  in  them  ; 
that  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  one  ultimate  principle 
of  reason  or  self-consciousness ;  that  in  their  complete 
development  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects,  that 
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which  responds  and  that  to  which  the  response  is  made,  are 
not  separate  and  distinct  things,  but  one  thing  regarded  from 
two  points  of  view ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  structural 
principles — the  inter-relation  of  the  elements  of  the  two — 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  self  finds  itself  in  its  objects,  or 
identifies  itself  with  its  world,  so  that  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  overcome  without  being  abolished,  and  the  rift  in 
Experience  is  healed. 

This  at-one-ment  with  the  universe,  regarded  as  the  embodi 
ment  of  rationality,  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  Religion  regards  the  principle  of  wholeness 
and  rationality  which  is  the  ideal  of,  as  well  as  the  operative 
principle  in,  goodness  and  truth  and  beauty  as  already  real. 
In  the  light  of  this  realized  ideal,  as  presented  by  religion, 
moral  issues  acquire  a  new  significance  ;  goodness  has  an 
added  worth,  the  simplest  good  act  a  new  splendour,  and 
duty  an  increased  authority,  for  it  is  now  the  demand  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  things,  that  which  the  spiritual  principle, 
of  which  the  universe  is  the  embodiment,  requires  for  its 
realization  in  a  particular  sphere  and  station ;  while  moral 
evil,  now  regarded  as  religious  sin,  appears  in  its  real  character 
as  opposed,  not  only  to  the  individual's  true  self,  but  also 
to  the  universal  or  infinite  self,  of  which  the  individual's  self 
is  now  seen  to  be  an  embodiment.  Thus,  religion  brings  to 
light  the  positive  basis  and  driving  force  of  morality,  for  it 
reveals  the  principle  of  which  the  moral  life  is  the  progressive 
realization. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ABSTRACT  THEORIES  OF  THE  SELF  AND  THE  MORAL  END 

EVERY  concrete  mental  state  contains  three  distinguishable 
but  inseparable  elements  or  aspects  :  (1)  cognition  or  aware 
ness,  (2)  conation  or  striving,  and  (3)  feeling  or  pleasure- 
pain.  These  are  the  main  aspects  or  functions  of  the  self. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  refer  to  their  full  development  as 
intellect,  will  and  feeling.  But  used  in  this  sense  will  means 
not  the  concrete  will,  which  we  identified  with  the  organized 
totality  of  the  original  tendencies  and  includes  feeling  and 
cognition,  but  one  abstract  element  in  it,  the  element  of 
struggle  and  striving.  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term  in 
this  abstract  sense  because  we  are  here  dealing  with  abstract 
theories  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they  use  the  term. 
We  shall  find  it  necessary  later  to  point  out  the  inadequacy 
of  this  view  of  the  will. 

We  get  different  theories  of  the  self  according  as  we  stress 
one  or  other  of  its  three  aspects  as  fundamental.  And  corre 
sponding  to  these  psychological  theories  of  the  self  as  pre 
dominantly  feeling  or  will  or  intellect  we  get  different  types 
of  ethical  theory,  different  views  of  the  self's  true  good, — 
the  moral  end  or  ideal.  If  the  self  is  identified  with  feeling, 
the  moral  end  is  pleasure.  If  it  is  identified  with  will,  the 
moral  end  is  duty.  If  it  is  identified  with  intellect  the  moral 
end  is  the  contemplation  of  truth. 

If,  as  we  have  held,  these  are  different  aspects  or  functions 
of  the  same  self,  if  each  taken  by  itself  in  isolation  from  the 
others  is  an  abstraction  and  not  a  reality,  then  a  true  theory 
of  the  self  must  take  account  of,  and  leave  room  for,  all  of 
them.  For  if  the  self  that  feels  also  wills  and  thinks,  and 
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if  each  of  its  activities  has  all  three  aspects,  then  no  feeling 
would  be  what  it  is  if  it  were  not  the  feeling  of  a  self  which 
also  wills  and  thinks  ;  no  volition  would  be  what  it  is  if 
it  were  not  the  act  of  a  self  which  also  feels  and  thinks, 
and  no  act  of  understanding  would  be  what  it  is  if  it  were 
not  the  act  of  a  self  which  also  feels  and  wills.  If  each  of 
these  by  itself  is  an  abstraction  we  cannot  reduce  the  self 
to  any  one  of  them.  If  to  explain  the  self  means  to  identify 
it  with  one  of  these  forms,  if  to  explain  one  of  them  is  to 
reduce  it  to  or  express  it  in  terms  of  another,  then  all  explana 
tion  of  them  seems  impossible  ;  for  to  explain  them  would  be 
to  explain  them  away.  But  if  explanation  means  showing 
them  in  their  relation  to  one  another  as  inseparable  aspects 
of  the  same  self,  then  we  can  explain  them  without  having  to 
choose  between  one-sided  abstractions.  Human  nature  is 
very  complex.  The  developed  self  is  a  unity,  but  it  is  a 
unity  of  many  aspects  or  a  unity  which  includes  many  differ 
ences.  Any  theory  of  the  self  which  tries  to  abolish  these 
differences  or  reduces  them  to  one  form,  solves  its  problem 
by  unduly  simplifying  it. 

What  applies  to  these  abstract  theories  themselves  applies 
equally  to  their  ethical  consequences.  If  the  good  is  that 
which  satisfies  the  self,  and  if  the  self  has  several  main  aspects, 
then  the  good  also  must  have  several  aspects.  If  pleasure 
is  that  which  satisfies  the  feeling  aspect  of  the  self,  duty 
that  which  satisfies  its  practical  aspect,  and  truth  that  which 
satisfies  its  theoretical  aspect,  the  good  of  the  self  as  a  whole 
must  include  all  these.  We  cannot  reduce  or  even  subordinate 
them  all  to  one  form.  No  one  of  them  covers  the  whole 
of  life,  and  so  no  one  of  them  by  itself  will  completely  satisfy 
the  self.  While  it  is  important  to  see  the  differences  between 
these  functions  of  the  self  and  aspects  of  the  good,  we  must 
not  so  state  them  as  to  lose  sight  of  their  inseparable  unity, 
nor  must  we  state  their  unity  in  such  a  way  as  to  abolish 
their  differences.  Each  of  them  is  ultimate  in  the  sense  that 
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it  contains  something  which  can  only  be  described  in  terms 
of  itself  :  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  terms  of  one  of  the  others. 
And  yet  each  of  them  is  an  abstraction  from  a  whole  which 
contains  them  all.  Not  only  is  it  the  same  self  that  functions 
in  all  of  them,  but  all  these  functions  are  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  present  in  all  its  activities. 

Nothing  shows  the  essential  inter-relation  of  the  different 
aspects  more  clearly  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  theories  that 
separate  them  and  set  up  one  or  other  as  the  essential  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  self  or  the  moral  end.  The  defect 
common  to  all  these  theories  is  a  failure  to  see  the  self  and  the 
moral  end  as  wholes.  As  a  result  they  treat  as  real  in  their 
own  right  things  wrhich  have  reality  only  as  elements  in  a 
whole.  The  complexity  of  the  whole  is  disregarded  :  one  of 
its  aspects  or  elements  is  abstracted  from  the  others,  given 
a  fictitious  self-completeness,  and  made  to  stand  for  the  whole. 
In  attempting  to  explain  the  self  or  the  moral  end  in  terms 
of  one  of  its  aspects  alone,  supporters  of  such  theories  find 
that  the  others  too  are  involved,  and  that  they  have  to  take 
account  of  these  others  or  else  make  a  complete  break  with 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the  moral  consciousness.  Most 
historical  theories,  therefore,  even  when  they  insist  on  one 
aspect  or  element  as  fundamental,  do  take  account  of  the 
others  also.  If  by  so  doing  they  lose  in  consistency,  they 
gain  in  truth. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  details  of  historical 
systems,  either  on  their  psychological  or  on  their  ethical  side. 
Our  purpose  is  rather  to  make  explicit  (1)  the  different  ele 
ments  in  the  self  and  the  corresponding  aspects  of  the  moral 
end,  and  (2)  the  essential  inter-relation  and  inseparable 
unity  of  these  elements  and  aspects.  Accordingly  we  shall 
state  the  different  theories  of  the  self  and  the  corresponding 
ethical  theories,  i.e.  the  theories  of  the  moral  end,  in  their 
most  extreme  and  one-sided  form,  in  order  to  show  how  each  of 
them  implies  the  others  and  fails  to  explain  the  facts  without 
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them.  The  elements  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  defects  that  are 
discovered  in  them,  are  in  a  more  or  less  modified  degree  the 
truths  and  the  defects  of  the  corresponding  historical  theories, 
but  they  are  seen  more  clearly  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 
We  shall  take  each  of  these  one-sided  theories  in  turn  in 
order  to  show  (1)  that  each  of  them  by  itself  is  abstract, 
fails  to  cover  the  whole  of  life,  and  so  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  others,  and  (2)  that  each  of  them  lays  emphasis  on 
an  essential  aspect  of  the  self  and  the  moral  end.  A  satis 
factory  theory  must  not  deny  the  truth  of  any  of  the  one 
sided  theories,  but  it  must  expose  their  abstract  and  one 
sided  character.  For  the  abstract  theories  conflict  with 
one  another,  but  not  with  the  true  theory  which  includes  the 
truth  in  all  of  them. 

I.  THE  SELF  AS  FEELING  AND  THE  MORAL  END  AS  PLEASURE 

Of  the  different  elements  in  man's  compound  nature  feeling 
is  held  by  some  to  be  the  most  fundamental.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  man  is  essentially  a  sentient  being,  a  creature  of 
feeling.  That  he  is  capable  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain  is  the 
most  fundamental  fact  regarding  him.  Accordingly  pleasure 
or  agreeable  feeling  is  the  good  for  man.  The  supreme  object 
of  his  desire,  the  best  that  he  can  desire  either  for  himself 
or  for  other  people,  is  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure,  or  the 
greatest  number  of  agreeable  feelings.  That  is  (1)  the  amount 
of  pleasure  that  is  derived  from  any  action  is  the  sole  criterion 
of  its  goodness.  "  There  is  nothing  right  but  pleasure,  nothing 
wrong  but  pain.  The  man  who  adds  pain  to  mankind  has 
committed  the  only  moral  wrong."  And  (2)  as  pleasure  is 
the  standard  by  which  actions  are  to  be  judged,  so  anticipation 
of  it  is  the  sole  motive  for  action.  The  desire  for  pleasure  is 
the  mainspring  of  all  action,  the  motive  power  and  driving 
force  in  all  conduct.  Pleasure  is  what  everybody  does  aim 
at  and  ought  to  aim  at. 
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Different  Hedonists  (to  use  the  general  name  for  those 
who  advocate  this  view)  have  different  views  as  to  ivliat 
pleasure  is  the  chief  good.  For  some  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment,  the  passing  pleasure  of  the  present.  For  others 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  life  as  a  whole — which  means  that  the  pain 
of  the  moment  may  have  to  be  preferred  if  to  suffer  it  is  the 
condition  of  a  greater  quantity  of  pleasure  over  the  whole  of 
life.  For  others  again  it  is  the  pleasure,  not  of  the  individual 
but  of  society  or  of  humanity  or  even  of  the  whole  sentient 
creation — the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  greatest  number  or  the 
greatest  sum  of  possible  pleasures.  Moreover,  the  view  is 
held  in  more  or  less  extreme  forms  according  to  the  place 
and  function  assigned  to  reason  in  the  good  life.  While  some 
Hedonists  would  banish  reason  altogether  as  a  disturbing 
influence,  others  insist  on  its  necessity  as  a  means — an  instru 
ment  for  pointing  out  the  way  to  pleasure  and  organizing 
life  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  pleasure  from  it.  With 
these  differences  between  Hedonistic  writers  we  are  not 
concerned.1  What  concerns  us  is  what  is  implied  in  all  of 
them,  viz.  the  belief  (1)  that  the  feeling  self  is  the  true  or 
real  self ;  (2)  that  the  good  for  man  is  both  apprehended  by, 
and  consists  in,  feeling,  and  (3)  that  anticipation  of  pleasure 
is  the  motive  for  action  and  the  amount  of  it  the  criterion  of 
goodness. 

1  We  can  afford  to  ignore  the  differences  between  the  different  Hedonistic 
schools,  for,  in  so  far  as  they  are  consistent,  they  are  all  reducible  to  one 
type,  viz.  that  which  treats  the  feeling  of  the  moment  as  the  only  certain 
reality  and  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  as  the  supreme  good.  Feeling  as 
such  is  fleeting  and  transitory.  It  exists  only  while  it  is  being  felt.  My 
feeling  "  exists  in  me  only  so  long  as  I  feel  it,  and  only  as  I  feel  it  "  (Bradley's 
Ethical  Studies,  p.  86).  Its  whole  reality  is  exhausted  in  being  felt  by  me. 
Now,  if,  as  all  Hedonists  hold,  pleasure  (which  is  a  feeling)  is  the  sole  end 
and  the  only  motive  of  action,  then,  as  Bradley  points  out,  it  must  be 
my  pleasure,  for  "  the  pleasure  of  others  is  neither  a  feeling  in  me  nor  an 
idea  of  a  feeling  in  me  "  (Ibid.,  p.  117).  And  as  it  is  neither,  it  cannot,  on 
the  strictly  Hedonistic  view,  move  me  to  action.  Accordingly  the  pleasure 
of  the  individual  must  be  the  only  end ;  and  as  every  pleasure  of  the 
individual  is  a  particular  pleasure,  and  has  reality  only  while  it  is  being  felt, 
the  supreme  end  must  be  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
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Each  feeling  is  a  particular  feeling,  its  whole  reality  is 
exhausted  in  being  felt,  and  it  ceases  before  the  next  one 
begins.  The  feeling  self  is  therefore  a  series  of  perishing 
states  without  any  principle  or  structure.  Feeling  by  itself 
contains  no  principle  of  organization.  The  life  of  feeling 
is  a  mere  series  ;  and  it  is  a  series  which  cannot  be  summed, 
for  no  two  members  of  the  series  are  present  together.  The 
feeling  self,  therefore,  is  not  a  genuine  whole  but  an  endless 
series.  Its  infinity  is  the  infinitude  of  endlessness,  not  of 
self-containedness  or  self-determination.  If  human  life  were 
simply  a  series  of  isolated  and  disconnected  experiences, 
the  feeling  self  would  be  the  true  self,  for  its  form  would 
be  adequate  to  express  the  nature  of  life.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  developed  or 
truly  moral  self  is  the  organization  of  its  elements,  its  unity 
and  self-determining  character.  Hence  feeling,  since  it 
cannot  supply  any  principle  of  organization,  cannot  be  the 
whole  or  true  self  ;  it  is  at  most  only  one  aspect  of  the  whole. 

If  the  self  were  nothing  more  than  the  series  of  perishing 
states  which  constitutes  the  feeling  self  the  satisfaction  of 
every  moment  would  be  its  own  immediate  justification,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  self  would  consist  of  the  serial  satisfaction 
of  the  demands  of  feeling.  Its  highest  good  would  be  a  series 
of  agreeable  feelings.  But  human  life  has  a  structure, 
stability  and  unity  which  mere  feeling  cannot  supply  and  for 
which,  therefore,  Hedonism  cannot  account.  The  good  of 
human  life  must  have  a  corresponding  structure  and  stability, 
and  a  series  or  sum  of  pleasures  does  not  supply  these.  If 
pleasure  is  just  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling  self  then  it 
partakes  of  its  incompleteness  and  endlessness.  And  if,  as 
we  saw,  the  feeling  self  is  not  the  whole  self,  it  is  impossible 
for  pleasure,  which  is  merely  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling 
self,  to  be  adequate  for  the  whole  self. 

In  popular  language,  we  speak  not  so  much  of  pleasure  as 
of  pleasures — a  terminology  which  tends  to  confuse  pleasure 
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as  agreeable  feeling  with  the  pleasant,  i.e.  the  objects  or 
activities  that  incite  to  pleasure.  The  plausibility  of  the 
view  we  are  considering  is  in  large  measure  due  to  this  con 
fusion.  If  we  are  to  avoid  this  confusion  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  pleasant  and  pleasure,  between  the  ends,  objects 
or  activities  that  are  pleasant  and  the  pleasure  itself  as  a 
state  of  agreeable  feeling.  In  itself  pleasure  is  simply  a 
state  of  the  feeling  self  and,  like  the  feeling  self,  it  is  an 
abstraction.  It  cannot  exist  by  itself.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
in  something,  and  while  we  can  distinguish  it  from  the  objects, 
ideas  or  ends  in  which  it  is  felt,  we  cannot  separate  it  from 
them.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  in  the  abstract ; 
but  only  pleasures  which  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
certain  activities"-1  or  ends.  No  doubt  the  activities  or 
ends  and  the  feelings  which  accompany  or  follow  their  pursuit 
or  attainment  have  come  to  be  so  closely  bound  up  together 
that  it  requires  an  effort  to  distinguish  them,  and  that  we 
seldom  think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  But  accuracy 
demands  the  distinction;  for  it  is  the  activities  and  ends 
that  we  aim  at  or  desire.  We  desire  the  condition  of  things 
that  will  produce  the  feeling,  not  the  feeling  itself  alone. 
Indeed,  pleasure  is  the  one  thing  which  cannot  be  directly 
made  an  end  in  itself.  If  we  make  it  an  end  we  do  not  get  it. 
To  get  it  we  must  not  aim  at  it  directly ;  we  must  rather 
forget  it,  choose  some  other  end  or  pursuit  and  concentrate 
our  mind  on  that.  When  pleasure  comes  it  comes  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  pursuit  or  attainment  of  objective  ends. 
Pleasure  is  regarded  as  the  sole  object  of  desire  only  by  a 
confusion  of  thought — a  confusion  between  a  state  of  feeling 
and  the  object  or  ends  which  causes  that  state  or  at  which 
it  is  felt.  We  may,  of  course,  desire  a  particular  pleasure 
or  state  of  agreeable  feeling  and  desire  other  objects  as  a 
means  to  that  state,  as  the  voluptuary  does,  but  this  is  not 
so  in  all  or  even  many  desires ;  and  even  when  it  is,  if  we 
1  Burnet :  The  Ethics  of  Aristotte,  p.  438. 
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are  to  get  the  pleasure  we  must  forget  the  end  and  concentrate 
on  the  means.  Moreover,  even  if  we  admit  that  it  is  pleasure 
that  moves  us  to  action,  we  must  not  confuse  the  felt  pleasure 
that  moves  us  with  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  we  anti 
cipate  as  the  result  of  our  action.  In  other  words,  even  if 
we  admit  that  the  end  or  object  which  we  desire  is  the 
source  of  a  present  pleasure  and  so  moves  us  to  action,  we 
must  distinguish  the  pleasure  felt  at  the  idea  of  the  desired 
ob j  ect  from  the  idea  of  pleasure.  Even  if  a  present  felt  pleasure 
moves  us  to  action  we  must  not  assume  that  an  idea  of  future 
pleasure  is  either  present  in  or  the  driving  force  of  action. 

When  we  desire  an  object  or  end,  its  attainment,  which  is 
the  fulfilment  of  our  desire,  gives  us  pleasure.  Indeed,  to 
say  that  an  object  is  desired,  that  the  present  idea  of  it  is 
pleasant  and  that  its  attainment  would  give  us  pleasure  are 
different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  the  pleasure  we  desire.  We  desire  the  object 
because  we  feel  our  self  or  personality  affirmed  or  satisfied  in 
it.  Pleasure  registers  this  satisfaction  which  is  an  increase  of 
vitality  on  the  part  of  the  self :  pleasure  is  the  record  in 
terms  of  feeling  that  the  self  is  realized  or  satisfied.  It 
is  the  symbol  of  satisfaction,  the  after-glow  or  invariable 
concomitant  of  attainment  (and  sometimes,  if  not  always,  of 
pursuit) ;  but  as  a  state  of  feeling  it  is  only  one  element 
in  a  mental  state.  It  is  an  abstraction,  not  a  complete 
existence. 

To  sum  up  the  defects  of  Hedonism : 

(1)  It  is  psychologically  inadequate.  For  in  identifying 
the  total  self  with  its  feeling  aspect  and  the  true  good  with 
the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling  self  it  has  reduced  both  the 
self  and  the  good  to  an  endless  series  of  perishing  states  with 
out  unity  or  organization.  The  principle  of  organization, 
in  the  gradual  realization  of  which  we  found  the  development 
of  the  self  to  consist,  is  entirely  lost  in  a  succession  of  isolated 
and  disconnected  experiences.  An  abstract  element  has 
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been  torn  from  its  context  and  set  up  as  an  independent 
reality,  and  this  element  will  not  account  for  the  structure  of 
human  life  or  constitute  a  good  which  will  satisfy  the  whole  of 
man's  nature.  It  has  set  up  as  an  end  that  which  cannot 
exist  by  itself  and  it  has  ignored  the  other  aspects  of  the 
mind  apart  from  which  the  feeling  self  and  its  pleasure  have 
no  reality.  It  has  confused  the  pleasure  which  accompanies 
or  is  the  feeling  aspect  of  satisfaction  with  the  objects  or 
ends  in  which  satisfaction  is  got,  and  it  has  confused  the 
present  pleasure  felt  at  an  idea  with  the  idea  of  future  pleasure. 
If  pleasure  moves  to  action  at  all,  it  is  the  present  pleasure 
and  not  the  future  pleasure  which  does  it. 

(2)  Ethically,  Hedonism  is  even  more  inadequate.  It  does 
not  explain  or  even  leave  room  for  the  most  essential  character 
istics  of  the  moral  consciousness.  It  tries  rather  to  explain 
them  away. 

(a)  It  reduces  morality  to  a  means  to  something  beyond 
itself,  namely  pleasure.  But  moral  goodness  is  an  end  in 
itself  or  it  is  not  moral  goodness  at  all.  To  reduce  it  to  a 
means  is  to  destroy  its  nature  as  moral ;  and  this  is  what 
Hedonism  does. 

(6)  Consistent  Hedonism  denies  the  distinction  between 
"  ought  "  and  "  is  " — the  most  fundamental  and  character 
istic  distinction  of  the  moral  consciousness.  For  if  all 
men  do  seek  the  pleasure  that  seems  greatest  there  is  no 
point  in  saying  that  they  ought  to  seek  it.  With  their 
knowledge  and  in  their  circumstances  they  could  not  have 
done  otherwise  than  they  did.  "  There  is  only  one  possible 
direction  "  of  action — "  the  greatest  seeming  pleasure."  l 

(c)  In  itself  pleasure  can  supply  no  criterion  of  goodness. 
Pleasure  like  all  feeling  is  particular,  subjective  and  tran 
sitory,  whereas  a  criterion  must  have  something  universal, 
objective  and  permanent  about  it.  Not  only  is  feeling 

1  Bradley:  Ethical  Studies,  p.  91,  Note.  Cf.  Rashdall:  Theory  of  Good 
and  Evil,  Vol.  I. 
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too  arbitrary  and  fleeting  to  supply  the  structure  and 
stability  of  the  good,  but  if  pleasure  is  the  good  we  have 
to  deny  any  distinction  of  quality  between  pleasures,  i.e. 
we  have  to  deny  the  obvious  moral  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  pleasures.  But  if,  as  we  have  held,  pleasure 
as  such  is  an  abstraction  and  there  are  only  particular 
pleasures,  if  such  pleasures  are  only  elements  in  or  aspects 
of  mental  states,  and  if  feeling  is  only  one  aspect  or  function 
of  the  self  which  feels — pleasure  by  itself  has  no  moral 
quality,  good  or  bad.  It  is  simply  the  record  that  a  self 
is  satisfied.  Whether  it  is  morally  good  or  not  depends 
on  the  self  which  feels  it,  the  self  whose  satisfaction  it 
expresses  and  the  objects  or  ends  in  which  the  satisfaction 
is  found.  We  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  than  to 
feeling  for  the  criterion  of  moral  goodness.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  truer  index  of  our  character  than  the 
ends  or  objects  in  which  we  take  pleasure.  For  while  all 
men  feel  pleasure,  the  bad  man  equally  with  the  good, 
the  coward  equally  with  the  brave  man,  they  feel  pleasure 
in  different  objects  or  activities  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  not  the  pleasure  as  a  feeling,  that  determines 
the  moral  character  of  the  agent. 

Psychologically,  then,  pleasure  is  not  the  sole,  or  usual  or 
ever  the  direct  object  of  desire.  Ethically  it  cannot  be  the 
moral  end,  because  to  make  it  so  would  destroy  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  morality.  But  though  pleasure  is  not  the 
supreme  end  of  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  banished 
from  life  altogether  ;  though  it  is  not  the  whole  moral  end 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not  an  aspect  or  element  of  that 
end ;  though  the  self  is  not  a  mere  series  of  feelings  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  self  does  not  feel.  As  we  have  already 
insisted,  we  are  not  forced  to  choose  between  one-sided 
abstractions,  and  we  can  therefore  allow  the  claims  of  the 
feeling  self  to  recognition  and  the  claims  of  pleasure  to  a 
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place  in  the  moral  end  without  denying  the  claims  of  the 
other  aspects  of  our  nature. 

The  element  of  truth  and  permanent  value  in  the  view  we 
have  been  considering  is  its  advocacy  of  the  demands  for 
recognition  made  by  the  feeling  aspect  of  our  nature.  While 
feeling  does  not  exist  alone,  every  state  or  experience  of  the 
self  has  its  feeling  aspect.  Feeling  is  an  integral  element 
in  the  self — an  element  which  cannot  be  explained  away 
or  reduced  to  any  other — an  element  which  cannot  be  banished 
from  life  without  impoverishing  and  contracting  it.  Though 
there  may  be  a  sense  in  which  feeling  is  "  the  least  distinctively 
human"  element,  yet  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  self  co-ordinate 
with  the  others,  and  therefore  it  has  its  place  in  the  best 
life.  The  Hedonists  are  quite  right  in  insisting  that  every 
satisfaction  has  its  feeling  aspect,  and  that  its  feeling  aspect 
is  pleasure.  If  the  supreme  good  or  the  moral  end  is  the 
satisfaction  of  man's  whole  nature,  and  if  pleasure  is  the 
feeling  in  which  satisfaction  is  recorded  or  finds  expression, 
then  the  good  must  contain  pleasure  as  an  element,  or  pleasure 
must  be  an  invariable  concomitant  of  its  attainment.  But 
pleasure  is  only  one  element  or  aspect  of  the  good  and  not  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  neither  the  principle  of  its  organization 
nor  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  tested. 

The  Hedonist's  insistence  that  the  moral  end  must  be 
conceived  as  the  good  for  man,  his  insistence  on  the  subjective 
side  of  the  self  and  the  moral  end  emphasizes  a  very  impor 
tant  truth.  For  the  moral  end  must  be  recognized  by  the 
individual  as  good  and  as  his  own  good.  If  a  man  is  to  act 
morally  his  action  must  be  free  or  self-determined.  Unwilling 
obedience  even  to  a  good  law  is  not  moral.  And  a  man  will 
do  freely  and  willingly  only  that  which  he  recognizes  as  good. 
Now,  what  he  recognizes  as  good,  what  satisfies  him,  always 
gives  him  pleasure.  So  pleasure  is  the  natural  result  or 
concomitant  of  satisfaction.  It  is  this  side  on  which  the 
Hedonists  laid  all  the  emphasis,  but  there  are  other  sides 
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or  aspects  of  the  self  and  the  moral  ideal  which  the  Hedonists 
neglected.  The  claims  of  these  have  been  equally  one-sidedly 
emphasized.  To  the  consideration  of  another  of  them  we 
have  now  to  turn. 


II.  THE  SELF  AS  WILL  AND  THE  MORAL  END  AS  DUTY. 

We  saw  that  every  act  of  will  is  the  realization  of  an  idea 
— the  idea  of  something  that  is  not  at  present  actual.  This 
shows  the  connexion  of  will  with  feeling  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  intellect  on  the  other.  Though  pleasure  is  not  the 
only  object  of  desire  all  desired  objects  are  -pleasant,  and  it 
is  only  by  an  abstraction  that  we  can  separate  the  ideas  or 
ends  that  we  will  from  the  feelings  that  accompany  them.  If 
the  feeling  (or  pleasure)  apart  from  the  end  is  an  abstraction, 
equally  abstract  is  the  idea  of  the  end  apart  from  its  accom 
panying  feeling.  Will  and  feeling  mutually  imply  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  self-conscious 
will  is  the  realization  of  an  idea  distinct  from  present  actuality 
reveals  something  which  is  common  to  it  and  intellect.  Both 
will  and  intellect  in  their  developed  form  imply  the  con 
sciousness  of  an  object  or  not-self  distinct  from  and  opposed 
to  them.  If  we  term  the  experience  in  which  the  self  dis 
tinguishes  itself  from  and  opposes  itself  to  the  not-self  or  world, 
thought  or  reason,  we  may  say  that  will  and  intellect  are 
sub-forms  of  thought — different  expressions  of  reason.  We 
may  call  them  practical  and  theoretical  reason.  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  their 
attitude  to  their  objects.  Will  or  practical  reason  is  thought 
translating  itself  into  actuality — an  idea  realizing  itself 
by  changing  the  not-self  or  object  into  harmony  with  itself. 
It  is  the  realization  of  an  "  ideal,"  for  an  "  ideal "  is  just  a 
practical  idea  or  an  idea  which  the  will  sets  before  itself  as  an 
end.  Intellect  or  theoretical  reason  is  thought  idealizing 
the  real,  the  self  changing  itself  into  harmony  with  the  not- 
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self.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the  self  compelling  the  not- 
self  into  line  with  its  ideas ;  in  the  other  we  have  the  not- 
self  compelling  the  ideas  of  the  self  into  line  with  it.  In 
both  cases  we  have  a  change  or  reconciliation,  and  in  both 
cases  an  idea  is  realized.  But  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  not- 
self  ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  self  that  is  changed.  In  the  one 
case  the  idea  realized  is  the  idea  that  was  present  at  the 
beginning,  and  its  presence  was  the  cause  of  its  realization  ; 
in  the  other  the  idea  that  is  realized  was  not  present  as  an 
idea  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

In  ordinary  speech  we  express  this  distinction  by  saying  that 
in  will  the  self  is  active,  in  intellect  it  is  passive.  But  that  is 
not  an  accurate  way  of  expressing  it,  for  we  have  activity  in 
both  cases,  and  in  neither  case  have  we  mere  activity.  In 
cognition  the  self  is  not  merely  passive,  mirroring  or  reflecting 
its  object.  In  apprehending  its  object  it  is  active.  In  order 
to  grasp  the  truth  and  reality  of  objects,  we  have  not  merely 
to  open  our  eyes  and  look  at  them  :  we  have  also  to  think,  to 
set  them  in  their  relations — to  idealize  them.  In  so  doing 
we  are  active,  changing  our  own  ideas  into  conformity  with 
the  nature  of  our  objects.  In  will  the  self  is  not  merely 
active.  It  does  not  impose  a  set  of  ready-made  ideas  or  ideals 
upon  the  not-self  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
latter.  The  self  has  not  got  a  set  of  complete  ideals  which 
it  tries  to  realize  by  embodying  them  in  the  outer  world.  Not 
only  is  there  opposition  between  the  self  and  the  outer  world, 
but  there  is  opposition  within  the  self.  So  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  activity  of  the  will  we  may  mean  either  that  it  is 
changing  the  outer  world — its  natural  and  social  environment 
— into  harmony  with  the  self's  ideal,  or  that  it  is  changing 
the  self's  present  actuality  so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  its  own 
ideal  of  itself.  It  is  this  latter  kind  of  volition — a  kind  which 
involves  a  change  in  the  self — that  is  regarded  as  funda 
mental  by  those  who  identify  the  self  with  the  will  or 
practical  activity. 
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We  already  noticed  that  the  rational  will  has  two  aspects. 
One  of  these  is  a  universal,  formal  or  infinite  side,  on  which 
it  is  capable  of  distinguishing  itself  from,  and  opposing  itself 
to,  every  particular  desire  or  inclination,  idea  or  end.  Stand 
ing  for  the  formal  unity  of  the  self  the  will  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  itself  from  every  one  of  its  own  acts  or  con 
crete  embodiments  in  turn.  It  is  capable  of  setting  them 
before  itself,  comparing  them  with  one  another,  examining 
them,  passing  judgment  on  them,  repudiating  them  or  identi 
fying  itself  with  them.  It  is  this  capacity  of  the  will  to 
distinguish  itself  from  every  particular  impulse,  inclination 
and  desire  that  enables  it  to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  "  ought  " 
making  a  demand  upon  them  for  obedience.  This  universal 
aspect  of  the  will  is  the  source  of  the  idea  of  duty,  the  idea 
of  an  obligation  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  individual's 
particular  inclinations  and  desires. 

We  saw  that  the  development  of  the  self  consisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  original  tendencies  until  they  broke  out 
into  a  new  form,  reason  or  self-consciousness,  and  that  their 
complete  organization  was  not  possible  till  this  reflective 
stage  was  reached.  The  first  effect  of  the  emergence  of 
reason  is  the  possibility  of  opposition  and  conflict  between  the 
rational  will  as  the  form  of  all  the  organized  tendencies  and 
any  particular  tendency.  It  is  this  rational  will  that  is  the 
source  of  the  ideal  that  demands  realization,  of  the  imperative 
that  demands  obedience.  The  demand  is  made  in  the  name 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  it  requires  unconditional  obedience 
from  all  the  parts.  It  is  with  the  emergence  of  this  possibility 
of  opposition  between  the  requirements  of  the  whole  and  the 
claims  of  any  particular  tendency  that  the  conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  morality  in  the  strict  sense  appear. 

Those  who  identify  the  self  with  will  and  the  moral  end  with 
duty  lay  special  emphasis  on  this  opposition  and  conflict 
between  the  whole  and  the  parts.  The  will,  with  which 
they  identify  the  self,  is  the  form  of  the  whole  in  opposition 
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to  the  parts,  and  the  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  man's 
true  good,  is  the  demand  of  the  whole  for  the  subordination 
of  the  parts.  The  opposition  and  conflict  with  which  they 
are  concerned  is  not  primarily  between  the  self  and  its  environ 
ment,  but  between  different  elements  within  the  self.  The 
division  and  struggle  is  within  the  self,  between  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  a  rational  and  an  irrational,  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  spiritual 
and  a  natural,  self.  It  is  the  conflict  between  "  the  law  of  the 
mind  "  and  "  the  law  of  the  members."  But,  however  we 
express  it,  it  is  just  the  opposition  between  desires,  inclinations, 
impulses  and  passions  in  their  particularity  and  isolation 
(or  in  any  combination  short  of  one  which  includes  and 
harmonizes  them  all)  and  the  will  as  the  form  of  the  whole, 
the  organized  structure  of  all  the  tendencies.  According 
to  the  view  under  consideration  this  opposition  is  the  essence 
of  morality.  Moral  goodness  consists  in  the  triumph  of 
reason  over  the  irrational ;  in  the  victory  of  the  spiritual  over 
the  natural  self.  Duty  is  the  dictation  of  reason  or  the  will, 
which  is  just  reason  energizing,  to  the  impulses  and  desires 
and  inclinations. 

Now,  this  opposition  which  finds  expression  in  the  ideas  of 
duty  and  moral  obligation  implies  that  the  individual  is 
conscious  of  himself  as  two  selves  which  are  yet  in  some  sense 
one,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  of  one  of  these  as 
more  himself  than  the  other.  He  is  not  an  impartial  spectator 
of  the  conflict,  nor  is  he  wholly  on  one  side.  He  is  on  both 
sides  at  once,  and  yet  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
When  the  spiritual  self,  the  good  will,  forces  the  desire  which 
opposes  it  into  subordination,  the  individual  feels  that  he  is 
at  once  victor  and  vanquished  and  yet  more  victor  than 
vanquished.  It  is  this  conflict  or  strife  that  the  Hedonists 
neglected  or  failed  to  account  for,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  features  of  moral  development.  The  Hedonists 
reduced  the  self  to  a  series  of  isolated  states  or  experiences. 
The  doctrine  we  are  now  considering  insists  on  its  formal 
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unity  in  an  equally  one-sided  manner.  The  true  or  real  self  is 
identified  with  this  formal  unity,  and  the  struggle  with  and 
triumph  over  the  particular  elements  of  the  self  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  good  for  man. 

According  to  the  adherents  of  this  view  the  supreme  good 
is  something  to  be  done  rather  than  something  to  be  thought 
or  felt.  The  practical  activity  of  the  rational  will  in  over 
coming  impulses  and  inclinations  is  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  not  the  end  to  which  the  activity  is  directed 
so  much  as  the  activity  itself  which  is  good.  The  end  is 
the  realization  of  an  ideal,  the  actualization  of  something 
which  is  not  yet  but  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  the  process  or 
activity  of  realizing  rather  than  the  realized  end  which  is 
good.  Morality,  this  doctrine  insists,  and  insists  quite  rightly, 
is  an  end  in  itself.  It  cannot  be  made  a  means  to  anything 
else  (e.g.  to  pleasure  or  material  prosperity)  without  being 
deprived  of  its  moral  character.  Duty  must  be  done  for 
duty's  sake.  The  resulting  view  of  the  moral  ideal  is  a 
negative  ascetic  one,  which  finds  in  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
the  essential  features  of  moral  goodness.  The  self  that  is  to 
be  sacrificed  is,  no  doubt,  the  lower  self,  but  the  view  goes 
further  and  says  that  all  desires,  inclinations,  impulses,  belong 
to  the  lower  self  and  have  to  be  eliminated  or  negated.  The 
realization  of  the  good  will  is  the  negation,  not  the  trans 
formation  or  sublimation  of  the  impulsive  and  emotional 
tendencies. 

This  doctrine,  which  identifies  the  self  with  the  formal  or 
universal  side  of  the  rational  will,  emphasizes  some  very 
important  truths,  though,  as  we  have  indicated,  it  emphasizes 
them  in  a  very  one-sided  way.  (1)  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
rational  will  has  the  capacity  to  distinguish  itself  from  all 
particular  desires  or  tendencies.  It  is  this  that  enables  it 
to  guide  and  direct  them.  (2)  It  is  also  true  that  as  against 
any  particular  tendency  the  rational  will  stands  for  the  good 
of  the  self  as  a  whole — the  good  that  satisfies  man's  entire 
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nature — and  that  therefore  it  is  able  to  present  itself  to 
any  particular  tendency  as  an  unconditional  demand  that  the 
latter  should  find  expression  in  one  particular  way  and  no 
other.  (3)  It  follows  from  this  that  duty — the  demand  of  the 
whole — has  an  objective  and  universal  character  that  is 
independent  of  particular  subjective  inclinations. 

But  while  these  are  very  important  aspects  of  the  truth 
we  must  not  so  state  them  as  to  ignore  or  leave  no  room  for 
other  equally  important  aspects  of  it.  The  defect  of  this 
doctrine  is  not  that  it  insists  on  the  unity  of  the  self  or  on 
the  opposition  of  the  good  will  to  the  particular  desires,  but 
that  it  regards  the  unity  too  abstractly  and  treats  the  opposi 
tion  as  final.  In  other  words,  its  defect  is  not  that  it  emphasizes 
the  universal  or  formal  aspect  of  the  will,  but  that  it  ignores 
its  particular  and  concrete  aspect.  The  rational  will  is  capable 
of  identifying  itself  with,  as  well  as  of  distinguishing  itself 
from,  any  particular  tendency.  Its  relation  to  the  particular 
tendencies  is  not  merely  negative  :  it  finds  expression  in  them. 
They  are  indeed  its  only  means  of  expression.  To  will  at  all 
one  must  will  something  particular.  Every  act  of  the  will  is  a 
particular  act,  the  realization  of  a  particular  end  under 
particular  circumstances.  The  formal  unity  of  the  good  will 
remains  empty  and  abstract  without  the  content  of  particular 
desires,  inclinations  and  impulses.  The  pure  or  formal  will 
has  no  reality  apart  from  its  particular  manifestations.  But 
as  realized  in  particular  acts,  it  is  no  longer  merely  formal 
or  universal.  We  cannot  will  in  general :  to  realize  the  will 
is  to  particularize  it.  So  that  the  formal  will,  that  rejects 
every  content  as  a  limit,  that  separates  itself  from  every 
thing  particular  because  nothing  particular  is  adequate 
to  it,  is  an  abstraction.  It  is  one  aspect  of  the  will  regarded 
as  if  it  were  real  by  itself.  But  it  is  real  only  as  it  embodies 
itself  in  particular  acts  of  volition  and  all  such  acts  are  definite 
and  determined.  The  will  that  is  free  in  the  negative  sense 
of  being  completely  undetermined  or  under  no  law  can  will 
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nothing  because  to  will  anything  would  be  to  limit  itself. 
But  a  will  that  wills  nothing  in  particular  is  meaningless. 
If  it  is  anything  at  all  it  is  the  mere  potentiality  of  will. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  will  we  must  not  only 
recognize  that  it  has  two  aspects,  universal  and  particular, 
formal  and  concrete,  but  also  think  the  two  aspects  together, 
or  see  them  reconciled.  That  is,  we  have  to  recognize  that  in 
action  the  rational  will  realizes  or  embodies  itself  in  particular 
acts,  and  in  so  doing  limits  and  determines  itself,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  remains  one  with  itself.  In  identifying 
itself  with  a  particular  idea,  end  or  course  of  action,  the 
rational  will  is  aware  that  it  is  more  than  this  particular 
manifestation,  and  yet  it  recognizes  that  this  is  a  manifesta 
tion  of  it.  It  particularizes  itself  and  still  remains  universal. 
In  being  limited  and  determined  it  is  self-determined.  Therein 
lies  its  freedom,  its  positive  freedom ;  for  genuine  freedom 
is  positive  capacity,  power  to  act,  not  merely  power  to  refrain 
from  acting.  The  will,  in  virtue  of  its  universal  or  rational 
nature,  enunciates  the  law  of  duty,  but  that  law  has  to  be 
carried  out  by  it  in  particular  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  has 
no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  such  circumstances,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  duty  in  the  abstract :  there  are 
only  particular  duties,  and  these  are  what  the  good  of  the 
whole  demands  under  particular  circumstances. 

Accordingly,  the  opposition  between  the  sensuous  and  the 
spiritual  self,  between  the  particular  tendencies  and  the  will, 
is  not  final.  The  negative  relation  between  them  implies 
and  rests  on  a  positive  one.  If  it  were  not  so,  if  the  good 
will  could  be  realized  only  by  the  elimination  of  all  particular 
desires,  if  moral  goodness  consisted  in  the  annihilation  of 
of  the  lower  self  (1)  the  moral  ideal  or  law  of  duty  itself  would 
lose  its  authority,  and  (2)  moral  goodness  would  be  self- 
contradictory — its  realization  would  be  its  destruction. 

(1)  The  authority  of  the  moral  ideal  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  satisfaction  of  man's 
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entire  nature.  If,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  opposes  any  particular 
desire,  its  opposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  desire  is 
incompatible  with  the  satisfaction  of  man's  whole  nature. 
That  is,  the  desire  contradicts  itself  because  it  is  an  attempt 
to  get  satisfaction  in  a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  of  any  real  satisfaction.  Unless  the  will  stands 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  i.e.  the  good  which  will  satisfy 
all  the  particular  tendencies  in  their  relations,  it  has  no 
right  to  dictate  to  them  how  they  are  to  find  expression 
and  satisfaction.  But  because  it  is  their  organized  totality 
and  stands  for  the  demands  of  the  whole,  its  work  is  to  guide, 
direct  and  control  them.  In  a  sense  we  may  say  that  they 
are  guiding  themselves  through  it.  The  good  will  has  no 
other  content  than  the  particular  tendencies  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  mere  good  will "  opposes  it.  The  good 
at  which  it  aims — the  moral  ideal — is  that  which  will  satisfy 
all  these  tendencies.  The  realization  of  that  ideal  requires 
the  sublimation  or  transformation  of  the  original  tendencies 
into  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  satisfied  together.  But 
this  sublimation  is  not  their  negation  or  destruction,  since, 
if  it  were,  there  would  be  no  content  left  for  the  ideal.  The 
relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  actual  is  positive  rather  than 
negative.  It  is  not  imposed  upon  the  actual  from  without : 
it  is  rather  the  development  of  the  actual.  It  is  something 
"  which,  as  it  were,  exists  in  reality  but  for  an  obstruction,"  l 
and  that  obstruction  is  a  contradiction  in  the  actual.  The 
removal  of  this  contradiction  is  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
which  is  the  actual  in  harmony  with  itself.  The  moral  ideal 
is  human  nature  freed  from  its  discords  and  contradictions. 
It  is  the  truth  and  reality  of  human  nature.  If  it  were  not, 
if  it  were  an  ideal  imposed  upon  human  nature  from  the 
outside,  though  it  might  still  make  demands,  they  would 
not  be  moral,  for  men  in  obeying  them  would  not  be  free. 
Man  will  do  willingly  and  freely  only  that  which  he  recognizes 
1  Bosanquet :  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self,  p.  91. 
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as  good.  If  his  obedience  to  the  law  of  duty  is  to  be  moral, 
that  law  must  be  recognized  by  him  as  the  law  of  his  own 
nature  and  its  realization  as  his  own  good.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  regard  a  law  or 
ideal  as  good.  It  must  be  good  in  itself — that  which  will 
in  truth  satisfy  his  nature.  It  is  this  universal  or  objective 
side  of  duty  1  on  which  the  doctrine  we  are  discussing  lays 
all  the  stress,  but  the  individual  or  particular  aspect  is  equally 
important. 

(2)  If  the  relation  of  the  particular  and  universal  aspects 
of  the  will  were  merely  negative,  morality  would  be  self- 
contradictory,  because  in  being  realized  it  would  cease  to  be. 
If  morality  is  the  struggle  of  the  good  self  against  the  bad 
self,  as  soon  as  the  good  self  triumphs,  morality  ceases  to 
be.  If  moral  goodness  consists  in  overcoming  the  bad  self, 
the  presence  of  the  bad  self  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
existence  of  morality  ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  gone,  morality 
goes  with  it.  In  other  words,  the  realization  of  the  moral 
ideal  is  the  subordination  of  the  bad  self  to  the  good.  This 
means  that  the  opposition  between  the  two  disappears  : 
and  with  its  disappearance  morality  disappears  also.  If 
morality  consists  in  struggle  and  conflict,  it  is  "  the  perpetual 
undoing  of  the  condition  which  is  implied  in  its  own  existence."2 

So  regarded  morality  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  life  and 
moral  goodness  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  of  man's 
nature.  The  good  for  man  must  be  something  positive,  the 

1  The  religious  consciousness,  especially  among  the  Hebrews  (see  Chap. 
VIII,  p.  142  ff.)  lays  considerable  emphasis  on  the  objectivity  of  duty  and 
the  seriousness  of  moral  issues.     To  it  duty  is  the  command  of  God — of  the 
spiritual  principle  which  is  operative  in  and  the  essential  nature  of  both 
man  himself  and  the  universe  to  which  he  belongs — and  evil  is  sin,  rebellion 
against  Him.     But  for  the  developed  religious  consciousness  the  opposition 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  not  final,  the  relation  between  them  is 
not  merely  negative.     For  in  the  supreme  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  which  the 
individual  gives  up  his  finite  will  and  says  "  not  mine  but  Thy  will  be 
done,"  he  attains  the  most  complete  satisfaction  and  realization — the 
realization  of  the  universal  and  infinite  self  in  or  rather  as  his  individual 
self. 

2  Bradley  :  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality,  p.  6. 
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realization  of  his  full  nature.  Self-realization  does  not  and 
cannot  consist  in  mere  opposition  and  negation,  mere  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice.  However  essential  the  negative 
aspect  may  be  to  self-realization,  however  important  the 
opposition  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  self  may  be 
to  the  development  of  morality,  however  fundamental  the 
subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  may  be  to  the  attain 
ment  of  the  moral  ideal,  the  opposition  cannot  be  treated  as 
final  without  destroying  morality.  The  lower  self  supplies 
all  the  content  of  the  good  will,  and  the  realization  of  the 
higher  self,  positively  regarded,  is  the  harmony  and  systematic 
unity  of  the  tendencies  which  constitute  the  lower.  No 
doubt  there  are  those  for  whom  the  moral  life  is  always  more 
or  less  of  a  struggle  and  a  negation.  An  unfortunate  early 
training  or  an  unsuitable  environment  has  so  distorted  their 
lives  that  goodness  presents  itself  to  them  mainly  as  the 
undoing  of  what  they  are.  To  them  the  ideal  is  largely 
negative.  But  a  merely  negative  ideal  has  no  power,  and 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  succeed  in  their  struggle  against 
evil  they  are  realizing  a  positive  ideal.  The  negation,  how 
ever  important,  is  incidental  and  not  final,  the  means  not  the 
end.  Repression  and  restriction,  as  we  noticed  already,  is  a 
dangerous  policy.  What  is  needed  is  guidance  and  direction 
and  the  only  way  in  which  this  will  come  about  is  through 
a  new  vision — the  vision  of  a  positive  and  satisfying  ideal. 
Mere  struggle — mere  practical  activity,  apart  from  the 
end  to  which  it  is  directed,  is  an  abstraction  which  by  itself 
explains  nothing.  The  habit  of  abstraction,  of  treating 
aspects  as  if  they  were  real  by  themselves,  is  the  source  of 
most  of  our  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  complex  phenomena 
of  human  life.  In  order  to  see  them  in  their  truth  and  reality 
we  must  see  the  aspects  in  their  inter-relation.  We  must 
see  the  actual  and  the  ideal  as  mutually  determined  within 
a  system  which  includes  both  as  well  as  the  process  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  We  must  see  the  universal  and  particular 
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aspects  of  the  will  as  mutually  determined  when  they  meet 
in  action.  All  the  driving  power  of  conduct  comes  from  the 
particular  tendencies,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
finally  harmonized  until  the  rational  will  with  its  reflective 
power  of  detaching  itself  from  them  emerges.  The  possibility 
of  conflict  that  this  brings  with  it  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  moral  development,  but  till  the  conflict  is  overcome  and 
the  tendencies  are  harmonized  with  one  another  within  the 
whole,  the  ideal  of  moral  goodness  has  not  been  realized. 
Not  till  then  do  we  get  positive  goodness,  duties  done  willingly, 
and  the  whole  of  life  so  organized  that  every  act  is  the  expres 
sion  of  one  universal  principle  which  gives  each  tendency  a 
place  and  function  within  the  whole.  But  in  the  realization 
of  such  an  ideal  intellect  and  feeling  as  well  as  will  have  their 
share. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion  we  see  the  nature  and  the 
limits  of  the  opposition  between  reason  and  passion,  duty 
and  pleasure — an  opposition  which  finds  emphasis  both  in 
ordinary  speech  and  ethical  theory.  It  is  just  another  way  of 
expressing  the  opposition  we  have  been  considering  between 
the  demands  of  the  whole  and  the  satisfaction  of  particular 
tendencies  in  a  way  which  conflicts  with  these  demands. 
Reason  is  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  duty  the  requirements 
of  the  whole  in  particular  circumstances.  Pleasure  is  con 
ceived  to  be  opposed  to  these  on  the  ground  that  all  particular 
desires  are  for  pleasure.  But  desires,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
not  for  pleasure  but  for  ends  or  objects.  These  are  pleasant, 
and  their  realization  is  accompanied  by  pleasure.  The 
opposition  between  duty  and  pleasure  is,  therefore,  an  opposi 
tion  between  different  desires — desires  for  different  objects  or 
ends.  In  both  cases  the  realization  of  the  desired  end  has 
its  feeling  side  which  finds  expression  in  pleasure.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  end  desired,  not  the  presence  of  either  desire 
or  the  feeling  accompanying  its  fulfilment,  that  distinguishes 
the  lower  from  the  higher  self.  The  man  who  desires  to  do 
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his  duty  finds  pleasure  in  doing  it.  If  he  does  not,  if  his 
duty  is  regarded  as  an  unpleasant  necessity,  his  action  is 
not  in  the  highest  sense  moral.  The  term  pleasure,  how 
ever,  is  more  ordinarily  used  with  respect  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lower  self.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  this  usage  :  the 
feeling  self  as  such  is  a  series  of  isolated  and  disconnected 
states,  and  the  life  of  pleasure,  as  distinct  from  that  of  good 
ness,  is  the  one  that  approaches  most  nearly  to  this  serial 
type.  It  is  a  life  without  organization  or  system.  Never 
theless  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  as  life  is  organized  and 
stabilized  its  feeling  aspect  is  eliminated,  and  that  the  good 
life,  the  life  of  duty,  is  a  life  without  feeling. 

III.  THE  SELF  AS  INTELLECT  AND    THE    MORAL    END    AS 
CONTEMPLATION 

Every  feeling  towards  an  object  and  every  impulse  to  alter 
it  or  respond  to  it  implies  awareness  or  consciousness  of  it. 
In  other  words,  will  and  feeling,  at  any  rate  as  they  are 
found  in  man,  pre-suppose  cognition  whether  in  the  way  of 
perception  or  ideas.  Will,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  implies 
(1)  awareness  of  a  present  actuality,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  an 
idea  discrepant  with  this  actuality.  No  doubt  the  attitude 
of  the  will  to  its  idea  is  not  one  of  mere  cognition.  In  will 
the  idea  is  not  merely  present,  but  present  as  an  impulse 
to  give  itself  reality.  But  the  awareness  of  the  idea  and  of 
its  discrepancy  with  present  actuality  is  necessary  to  con 
stitute  an  act  of  will.  Moreover,  the  idea,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  developed  will,  is  not  isolated  and  independent.  It  is 
a  member  of  a  system  of  ideas  or  ends.  Its  value  and  its 
interest  depend  on  its  relation  to  the  other  ends  which  with 
it  constitute  the  system.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  depends 
very  largely  on  whether  we  grasp  its  relations.  That  is,  in 
order  to  constitute  it  as  an  end  for  the  will  the  idea  must  be 
related  to  other  ends.  Now  the  work  of  the  intellect  is  to 
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sec  things  in  their  relations  as  elements  within  a  system. 
So  that  the  work  of  the  intellect  enters  into  the  very  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  moral  end — the  end  of  the  developed 
will.  Its  work  is  not  confined  to  mere  cognition  of  the  end, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  means  to  its  attainment  should  the 
will  consider  its  realization  desirable.  It  is  active  also  in 
constituting  the  end  desirable,  in  showing  those  relations  of 
it  to  other  ends  in  which  its  desirableness  consists.  Doubtless 
strength  of  purpose  or  goodness  of  character  is  different  from 
clearness  of  vision,  but  the  clear  vision  is  a  condition  of  the 
constitution  of  an  adequate  ideal. 

The  dependence  of  will  and  intellect  is  not  one-sided  but 
mutual.  The  two  interpenetrate,  and  each  is  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  the  other.  In  its  early  stages  the  development  of 
cognition  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  needs  of  practice,  and 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  life  knowledge  is  a  condition 
of  successful  practical  activity.  On  the  other  hand  every 
activity  of  the  intellect  not  only  presupposes  but  is  an  activity 
of  the  will.  It  presupposes  a  desire  to  know,  and  its  activity 
is  a  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  original  tendencies  the  totality 
of  which  constitutes  the  will.  Each  of  these  tendencies  is  a 
particular  expression  of  the  will.  But  while  attention  to 
even  the  most  intellectual  of  problems  involves  an  act  of 
will,  yet  the  attitude  of  the  intellect  to  its  object  is  not  practi 
cal.  It  does  not  involve  the  realization  of  an  idea  by  the 
alteration  of  the  actual.  But  the  activity  of  the  intellect 
regarded  as  merely  cognitive  is  an  abstraction.  Cognition 
is  always  accompanied  by  feeling,  guided  by  interest,  and  gives 
rise  to  desire  for  alteration  or  continuation  of  its  object. 
In  other  words,  the  intellect  in  its  purity  is  just  the  aspect 
of  cognition  abstracted  from  those  other  aspects  that  enter 
with  it  into  every  concrete  mental  state. 

The  development  of  the  self  on  the  side  of  cognition  con 
sists  in  the  organization  of  its  ideas  into  a  systematic  whole. 
This  development  culminates  in  the  work  of  the  intellect. 
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That  work  is  to  discover  the  relations  and  inter-connexions 
of  things.  The  impulse  to  think  is  the  impulse  to  unify  and 
systematize  on  the  one  hand  and  to  distinguish  and  dis 
criminate  on  the  other.  These  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
process.  The  goal  of  the  intellect — that  in  which  it  will 
find  satisfaction — is  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  system 
which  will  include  all  its  ideas  as  reconciled.  That  goal  is 
truth,  or  reality  in  its  ideal  form,  i.e.  apprehended  as  an 
intelligible  system.  That  this  ideal  is  true  of  reality,  that 
reality  is  an  intelligible  system,  is  the  presupposition  of  all 
knowledge,  of  all  science  and  philosophy,  and  indeed  of  all 
practice. 

The  work  and  the  ideal  of  the  intelligence  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  sciences.  Each  science  takes  a  particular  group  of 
facts  (or  a  particular  aspect  of  all  facts)  and  tries  to  show 
their  inter-connexion  as  elements  in  a  consistent  whole.  It 
takes  a  particular  fact,  and  explains  it  by  connecting  it  with 
other  facts  within  a  system.  It  shows  it  as  an  instance  of  a 
law  or  laws  which  are  universal  in  their  sway  and  unfailing  in 
their  operation.  If  we  extend  this  procedure  to  the  universe 
as  a  whole  we  get  the  idea  of  reality  which  will  satisfy  the 
intellect — a  comprehensive  whole  in  which  all  parts  are 
included,  and  a  coherent  whole  in  which  the  parts  are  seen 
to  be  connected  by  necessary  and  universal  laws.  No  doubt 
the  work  of  the  intellect  is  never  completed  ;  full  and  final 
truth  is  never  arrived  at.  But  this  is  the  goal  towards  which 
its  efforts  are  directed.  It  works  in  the  faith  that  reality  is 
a  system  of  thorough-going  necessity  without  exception  or 
accident.  In  its  work  it  is  not  imposing  its  own  ideas  upon 
reality.  The  order  and  the  laws  which  it  reveals  it  finds  in 
the  facts.  The  connexions  brought  to  light  are  objective  and 
universal — the  connexions  of  the  facts  themselves  become 
self-conscious  through  or  by  means  of  the  intellect.  In  a 
sense  the  intellect  transforms  the  given  facts  if  by  the  facts 
we  mean  their  first  appearance  as  isolated  and  disconnected. 
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But  this  transformation  is  under  the  compulsion  of  the  facts 
themselves  :  it  is  the  revelation  of  their  truth  and  reality. 

This  work  of  the  intellect  demands  effort  and  attention  and 
so  implies  the  presence  of  will,  but  the  activity  involved  is  not 
practical  in  the  sense  in  which  the  activity  of  the  will  is 
practical.  The  latter  is  practical  in  the  sense  that  it  changes 
the  actual  so  as  to  impose  its  own  ideas  upon  it,  i.e.  so  as  to 
realize  something  which  is  not  yet  real.  The  intellectual 
activity  transforms  the  given  only  in  the  sense  of  idealizing 
it,  i.e.  in  the  sense  of  seeing  it  in  all  its  relations,  in  its  full 
truth  as  revealed  to  thought. 

If  we  identify  the  self  with  the  intellect,  we  get  a  particular 
view  of  the  moral  end.  The  supreme  good  for  man  is,  then,  the 
activity  of  the  understanding  in  grasping  the  nature  of  each 
particular  thing  as  an  element  in  an  eternal  order  of  things 
subject  to  necessary  and  universal  laws.  To  contemplate 
things  in  their  eternal  and  unalterable  relations — sub 
specie  ceternitatis — is  the  highest  goal  to  which  man  can 
aspire.  The  moral  life  is  "  one  unswerving  effort  towards 
clear  knowledge."  In  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  things  and  of  himself  as  part  of  that 
scheme  and  necessarily  determined  by  his  relations  to  it 
consists  man's  freedom.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  scientific, 
the  philosophic,  and  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  religious  con 
sciousness.  For  according  to  one  side  of  the  religious  con 
sciousness,  the  good  is  already  realized  :  the  process  of  realizing 
the  good  is  a  process  of  identifying  oneself  with  it  and  so 
realizing  something  which  is  already  real,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  truly  real. 

Such  contemplative  activity,  such  an  apprehension  of 
things  in  their  truth,  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  chief  good, 
but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  it.  Intellectual  insight  is 
not  a  sufficient  substitute  for  moral  enthusiasm.  However 
necessary  it  may  be  for  the  realization  of  an  adequate  ideal, 
it  does  not  of  itself  ensure  that  realization.  There  are  other 
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sides  to  man's  nature,  and  therefore  other  aspects  to  the  good 
which  will  satisfy  him.  Man's  life,  and  the  system  in  which 
it  is  lived,  is  in  process  of  constant  change,  and  the  changes 
are  partly  the  results  of  ideas,  the  realization  of  ideals.  Know 
ledge  is  necessary  as  a  condition  of  this  realization,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  condition.  Those  who  emphasize  the  intellectual 
element  in  morality  and  identify  goodness  with  knowledge 
insist  quite  rightly  (1)  that  in  order  that  a  man's  action  may 
be  moral  he  must  know  what  he  is  doing  ;  (2)  that  in  order  to 
do  right  he  must  know  what  is  right,  and  (3)  that  in  order  to 
see  the  value  and  the  meaning  of  particular  ends  he  must  see 
them  in  their  relation  to  other  ends,  to  the  purpose  of  life 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  universe  of  which  his  life 
is  a  part.  To  set  them  in  the  context  of  his  whole  life  is 
the  purpose  of  deliberation  in  moral  matters ;  to  set  them 
in  the  context  of  all  time  and  all  existence  is  the  main 
ethical  function  of  religion.1  It  is  necessary  so  to  view 
them  if  the  moral  life  is  to  be  fully  developed  and  our 
ends  and  ideals  harmonized.  But  however  necessary  such 
knowledge  and  deliberation  may  be  as  a  condition  of 
perfect  goodness  or  complete  satisfaction  it  is  not  identical 
with  it. 

If  the  world  were  static  without  movement  or  change,  or 
if  its  changes  were  independent  of  our  own  activity,  the  mere 
recognition  of  them  would  probably  satisfy  us.  But,  as  it  is, 
not  only  is  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  constant  process 

1  Of  course,  religion  has  other  aspects  as  well  as  the  contemplative  one 
— emotional  and  volitional  aspects,  and  consequently,  when  the  moral 
end  or  supreme  good  is  expressed  in  religious  terms,  it  gains  not  only  in 
meaning,  but  also  in  driving  power.  In  short,  Religion  as  an  attitude  of 
mind  is  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  Goodness — the  highest  ideal  that  the 
individual  knows  or  can  conceive — and  that  ideal  is  not  only  real  and 
realized,  indeed  the  supreme  reality,  but  also  demanding  to  be  embodied 
in  every  act  of  the  individual's.  Every  act  that  embodies  it,  however 
trivial  and  insignificant  it  may  be  in  itself,  has  as  its  embodiment  absolute 
or  infinite  worth.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  religious  man  does  all  things, 
e.g.  eats  and  drinks,  to  the  glory  of  God.  This  active  practical  side  is  as 
genuine  a  feature  of  the  religious  consciousness  as  the  contemplative  side. 
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of  change,  but  we  are  active  agents  in  changing  both  it  and 
ourselves.  Accordingly,  our  attitude  to  experience  is  never 
purely  cognitive.  The  self  feels  and  acts  as  well  as  knows. 
And  while  it  is  convenient  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
different  aspects  separately  we  have  to  remember  that  they 
are  not  really  separate,  that  they  are  different  aspects  of  the 
same  self,  and  that  it  is  the  same  principle  of  rationality  or 
harmony  that  is  at  work  in  all  of  them.  We  see  its  operation 
in  systematizing  sensations  and  impressions  and  ideas  into  a 
consistent  whole  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  unifying  impulsive 
and  emotional  tendencies  into  an  harmonious  system  of  pur 
poses.  In  feeling,  pleasure  is  the  immediate  experience  of 
this  harmony  so  far  as  it  is  realized.  It  is  quite  true  that 
intellect  as  such  does  not  provide  the  energy  and  feeling 
necessary  to  realize  its  own  ideas.  But  this  is  because  the 
intellect,  as  such,  is  one  abstract  aspect  of  the  mind,  from  which 
by  definition  will  and  feeling  have  been  eliminated.  In  its 
actual  operations  as  a  concrete  activity  of  the  mind  it  involves 
the  others.  Similiarly  will,  strictly  defined  as  the  process 
of  the  realization  of  an  idea,  is  a  bare  activity  or  a  mere 
transition.  But  apart  from  the  feeling  which  accompanies 
it  and  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed  it  is  not  a  concrete 
act  of  will,  and  has  no  moral  character.  Feeling  by  itself  is 
equally  abstract.  It  is  a  series  of  perishing  states  without 
unity  or  structure.  In  their  concreteness,  intellect,  will 
and  feeling  are  all  aspects  of  the  self  and  they  imply  one 
another. 

If  we  use  the  term  good  in  its  widest  sense  as  that  which 
satisfies  the  self  as  a  whole,  truth  which  satisfies  the  intellect, 
moral  goodness  which  satisfies  the  will,  and  pleasure  which 
satisfies  feeling  are  sub-forms  of  it.  No  one  of  them  by 
itself  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  self,  nor,  therefore,  the 
supreme  good  for  man.  Each  is  an  aspect  of  or  element  in 
the  good.  The  ideal  of  feeling  is  positive  but  it  is  not  a  whole  ; 
the  ideal  of  duty  has  the  form  of  wholeness  but  it  is  negative  ; 
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the  ideal  of  truth  is  both  positive  and  has  the  form  of  com 
pleteness,  but  it  is  cold  and  lacks  motive  power.  The  concrete 
ideal  which  satisfies  man's  entire  nature  must  be  positive  in 
its  nature,  complete  in  its  form,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
attractive  power  to  ensure  its  realization.  As  a  condition 
of  its  realization  it  must  be  recognized  by  the  individual  as 
his  good ;  being  so  recognized  it  will  give  the  subjective 
satisfaction  which  finds  expression  in  pleasure.  It  must  be  the 
good  that  will  really  satisfy  man's  whole  nature  ;  hence  it  is 
objective  and  universal,  and  so  demands  realization  or  has 
the  form  of  duty.  It  must  be  the  truth  of  man's  nature,  that 
which  it  becomes  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  itself  ;  hence  it 
is  not  an  ideal  cut  off  from  the  actual  but  the  ideal  which 
is  operating  in  the  actual  as  the  law  of  its  movement. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  self  and  its  good  only  from 
the  psychological  or  subjective  or  individual  point  of  view. 
We  have  regarded  the  self  as  a  system  of  tendencies,  the 
supreme  good  as  their  harmonious  development,  and  duty 
as  the  demands  of  the  whole  upon  the  particular  tendencies. 
We  have  considered  the  development  towards  the  ideal  as 
necessitated  by  the  need  for  internal  harmony.  But  the 
concrete  individual  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  social 
groups  and  also  of  the  natural  world.  His  development,  the 
organization  of  his  original  nature,  is  dependent  on  his  relation 
to  these  and  necessitated  by  his  need  for  harmony  with  them. 
His  good  is  presented  to  him  as  a  common  good,  and  his  duties 
as  the  demands  various  wider  wholes  make  upon  him.  And 
they  are  presented  not  simply  as  the  demands  of  social  groups, 
but  also  as  the  demands  of  the  whole  order  of  the  universe 
which  religion  regards  as  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  prin 
ciple.  How  in  detail  the  duties  which  are  first  presented  to 
him,  as  super-imposed  upon  him,  by  social  and  supra-social 
sanctions,  come  to  be  identified  by  him  with  his  own  true 
good,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  sequel.  Hitherto  we 
have  dealt  only  with  one  aspect  of  the  development  towards 
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the  ideal  and  one  set  of  conditions  which  it  must  fulfil.  We 
have  tried  to  show  its  structural  principles  on  its  subjective 
or  individual  side.  We  have  now  to  consider  them  in  their 
more  concrete  embodiment  in  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  social  order  and  the  natural  world — of  both  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PRESUPPOSITIONS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
MORAL  LIFE 

WHILE  it  is  true  enough  as  a  general  description  of  what 
occurs  to  say  that  personality  results  from  the  interaction  of 
inherited  impulse  and  environment,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morality  everything  depends  on  the  way  in  wrhich  this  relation 
ship  is  interpreted.  In  other  words,  observation  and  analysis 
may  reveal  the  constituent  facts  of  human  nature  (as  instincts, 
emotions,  desires,  etc. — the  facts  of  heredity  ;  or  as  the  family, 
the  school,  the  neighbourhood,  the  state,  etc. — the  facts  of 
environment),  but  the  problem  of  ethical  importance  is  the 
principle  or  standpoint  wThich  is  used  to  explain  the  facts. 
Until  we  have  elicited  the  principle,  order  or  arrangement  which 
binds  these  forces  together  and  makes  of  them  a  distinct 
individual  or  system,  we  have  failed  to  give  an  adequate 
explanation  of  what  we  say  we  observe. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  varying  and  complex  unit  as  the  self, 
the  principle  which  underlies  its  manifold  activities  is  by  no 
means  obvious,  and  it  is  necessary  to  experiment  with  different 
principles  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  one  which  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  most  suitable.  As  a  general  criterion  for  the 
success  of  our  experiments,  we  may  take  it  that  that  category 
or  principle  of  explanation  is  adequate  which  does  justice  to 
all  the  meanings  or  facts  of  the  self  at  once  or  as  one.1  In- 

1  The  right  order  and  arrangement  of  the  content  of  the  self's  experience, 
which  Ethics  must  also  consider,  largely  depends  upon  the  kind  of  principle 
selected. 
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versely,  any  principle  is  inadequate  and  must  be  rejected  which 
omits  some  of  these  facts  altogether. 

In  this  respect  there  are  certain  properties  which  we  assume 
to  be  essential  to  the  nature  or  meaning  of  morality  or  the 
moral  self  (two  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  fact)  in  the  sense 
that,  if  these  qualities  can  be  proved  to  be  fictitious,  morality 
and  the  moral  self  cease  to  be  the  facts  and  forces  in  life  which 
we  commonly  consider  them.  Foremost  among  the  things  we 
assume  when  we  speak  of  a  moral  self  as  something  actual  and 
real  is  that  its  activities  are  free  or  proceed  from  itself.  The 
moral  quality  of  an  action  disappears  so  far  as  it  is  done  under 
pressure  from  anything  outside,  i.e.  so  far  as  the  action  does 
not  depend  upon  the  self-activity  of  the  agent.  For  in  such 
a  case  the  person  cannot  be  held  responsible.  For  the  same 
reason,  moral  ideals  and  virtues  must  be  real  or  essential 
in  the  sense  that  the  possibility  of  their  performance  is 
grounded  in  the  actual  nature  of  the  self. 

The  general  nature  of  the  self  as  a  psycho-physical  organism 
supplies  us  with  three  main  principles  by  which  we  can  test 
the  validity  of  the  qualities  by  which  we  assume  the  existence 
of  morality  and  a  moral  self. 


I.    MECHANICAL  INTERACTION 

According  to  this  principle  or  point  of  view,  human  conduct 
or  behaviour  is  a  purely  mechanical  result.  Like  the  driving 
wheel  of  a  machine,  environment  acts  as  an  outside  force 
which  sets  the  organic  and  nervous  structure  of  our  bodies 
in  motion.  Reason  and  will  are  simply  more  intricate  com 
plications  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  self.  It  is  simply 
their  complexity  which  makes  them  appear  to  obey  different 
principles. 

But  if  this  view  were  true,  human  personality  would  be 
completely  explained  by  forces  outside  its  control.  The 
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individual  would  have  no  say  whatever  in  the  moulding  or 
refashioning  of  his  character.  Like  a  machine,  he  would 
simply  be  the  creature  of  what  he  could  not  avoid.  He 
could  be  neither  praised  nor  blamed  for  his  actions.  To 
excuse  himself  from  evil  or  error  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  point  to  these  external  and  unavoidable  influences 
which  have  made  him  what  he  is,  and  throw  the  responsibility 
on  them.  Where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  can  be  no 
blame. 

In  the  same  way  the  legal  and  moral  standards  by  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  judge  our  own  and  other  people's  con 
duct  would  be  magnificent  fictions  set  up  and  defended  by 
powerful  and  wealthy  castes  to  enforce  their  selfish  purposes 
at  the  expense  of  weaker  or  less  fortunate  men.  In  a  word, 
the  assumption  upon  which  morality  is  based,  that  every  one 
is  free  to  choose  the  good,  would  be  a  presupposition  regarding 
human  nature  which  was  totally  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 

II.     ORGANIC  RELATIONSHIP 

Fortunately  for  human  destiny  the  facts  do  not  permit  this 
wholly  pessimistic  conclusion.  If  true  at  all,  the  mechanical 
point  of  view  affords  only  a  very  minor  explanation  of  the 
connexion  between  the  individual  and  his  world.  It  is 
primarily  true  simply  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
individual's  physical  body,  and  of  his  relations  with  other 
physical  bodies  outside  it.  But  human  selves  are  more  than 
their  material  bodies.  They  are  organic  beings  and  in  all 
their  actions  they  reveal  organic  relationships. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  organic  relationships  are  (1) 
the  mutual  adjustment  of  particular  organs  as  at  once  means 
and  ends.  In  the  case  of  a  machine,  the  end  or  aim  it  serves 
to  procure  is  something  in  which  neither  the  machine  nor  its 
component  parts  have  any  interest.  A  machine  is  simply 
a  means  or  instrument  created  and  employed  by  an  external 
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agent  to  further  the  realization  of  some  purpose  of  the  latter. 
But  in  an  organism  the  relationship  between  its  parts  is  much 
more  intimate.  The  general  well-being  of  the  organism  is 
transmitted  to  all  its  parts.  When  it  suffers  they  suffer, 
and  when  it  progresses  they  progress  proportionately.  In 
the  case  of  the  higher  organisms  where  the  intimacy  of  the 
parts  is  very  close,  the  organism  as  a  whole  cannot  function 
completely  without  its  particular  organs,  and  they  in  their  turn 
cannot  exist  without  each  other.  Cut  off  from  the  rest,  a 
living  member  loses  its  character  as  living  and  becomes 
dead  and  mechanical.  (2)  In  maintaining  their  own  particular 
functions  each  member  of  the  organism  contributes  some 
thing  not  merely  towards  the  other  organs  viewed  as  separate 
from  itself  but  also  towards  the  whole  regarded  as  a  single 
individual  with  a  distinctive  function  of  its  own  to  achieve  ; 
and  the  more  organic  a  body  becomes,  the  more  is  this  single 
aim  displayed  as  the  essential  law  or  principle  which  binds 
the  parts  into  a  system. 

Ethical  Consequences  which  follow  when  the  Self  is 
Viewed  as  an  Organism.  Environment  may  destroy  an 
organic  being,  but  it  cannot  compel  it  to  do  anything  other 
than  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  organism's  own  nature. 
Selection  and  not  compulsion  is  the  truth  regarding  organic 
relationships,  and  out  of  the  material  supplied  to  it  by  its 
environment,  the  organism  appropriates  only  such  and  so 
much  as  its  own  particular  nature  desires  and  demands. 
Thus  selection  implies  freedom.  In  its  choice  of  such  features 
in  its  environment  as  suit  its  particular  nature,  the  organism 
exercises  a  degree  of  control  over  what  is  presented  to  it. 
The  more  we  ascend  the  scale  of  organic  beings,  the  more 
does  self-determination  become  the  principle  of  the  relation 
ship  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  The  control 
which  the  behaviour  of  even  the  highest  animals  exercises 
is  crude  and  feeble  as  compared  with  human  achievements. 
This  is  much  less  due  to  the  differences  between  the  inherited 
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capacities  of  man  and  the  higher  brute  creation,  than  it  is  to 
the  spiritual  wealth  of  the  environment  into  which  the  child 
is  born.  In  his  social  and  political  institutions,  man  has 
slowly  and  continuously  built  around  himself  an  environment 
of  his  own  making,  which  fends  him  off  from  the  cruder  and 
more  brutal  influences  of  the  outside  physical  world.  Thus, 
whereas  the  limited  environment  of  the  animal  leaves  the 
higher  impulses  more  or  less  dormant  and  ineffective,  human 
surroundings,  even  if  they  do  not  call  forth  any  more  original 
instincts,  allow  the  more  valuable  of  these  an  enormously 
increased  range  and  vigour. 

But  what  is  of  much  more  ethical  interest  than  the  mere 
scope  of  human  capacities  is  the  kind  of  behaviour  which 
results  from  the  fact  that  a  spiritual  and  social  medium 
intervenes  between  the  individual  and  nature  "  red  in  tooth 
and  claw."  For  it  implies  that  in  their  turn  the  active 
responses  of  human  beings  sustain  the  institutions  which 
have  elicited  them  :  and  where  variations  are  displayed,  the 
social  structure  aids  and  begets  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  effectual  that  general  tendency  to  progress  which  is 
possible  only  at  rare  intervals  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals. 
In  other  words,  human  conduct  is  reflective.  In  going  out 
it  comes  back  on  itself.  It  is  not  lost  in  the  wide  physical 
world  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  animal  behaviour.  Human 
actions  do  not  merely  form  a  small  part  in  a  series  of  causes 
and  effects  which  goes  outwards  and  onwards  to  infinity. 
They  form  a  closed  system  for  themselves  within  which  each 
individual  member  in  his  own  self-development  reciprocally 
aids  his  fellows  and  maintains  the  fabric  of  the  social  whole 
to  which  he  and  they  together  belong.  Thus,  while  on  the 
whole  the  law  of  the  brute  creation  is  "  might  is  right,"  or 
mere  individual  self-preservation,  the  human  individual  is 
capable  of  communal  or  other-regarding  actions  because  of 
the  moral  and  social  environment  in  which  he  is  placed.  In 
a  word,  whereas  in  general  the  brute  creation  exists  (and  little 
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more)  in  spite  of  outside  circumstances,  the  human  self 
progressively  is  what  it  is  because  of,  or  in  virtue  of,  its 
environment. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  this  fact  from  the  point 
of  view  of  moral  freedom. 

(1)  It  upholds  what  is  true  in  the  mechanical  standpoint, 
viz.  the  necessary  reliance  of  the  individual  upon  his  environ 
ment.    Without  the  sustenance  of  educational,  political,  and 
moral   institutions,    the   individual   would   sink   back   into 
savagery.    Like  the  animals,   he  would  be  comparatively 
isolated  and  imperfect.    His  control  over  the  world  outside 
him  would  be  limited  and  intermittent.     But  the  truth  about 
human  freedom  is  not  isolation   and  independence.     The 
unexamined  faith  that  the  individual  is  free  to  be  and  to  do 
what  he  likes  is  wrong,  both  in  fact  and  ideal.    It  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  truth  that  up  from  his  mere  body  to  his  highest 
spiritual  possession  the  individual  inherits  everything.     He 
is  tied  down  to  his  environment  by  a  bond  which  is  far  more 
unbreakable  than  any  physical  cause  and  effect  relation. 
The  first  step  to  freedom  is  obedience.    But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  moral  self,  there  is  a  world  of  infinite  difference 
between  an  environment  which  is  wholly  external  and  one 
which  is  similar  in  nature  to  its  own.     Both  may  compel,  but 
the  first  kind  of  compulsion  is  slavery,  the  other  is  freedom. 
The  child  may  resent  the  order  of  a  stranger,  but  he  feels  no 
loss  of  liberty  in  obeying  the  commands  of  his  parents  if  these 
are  invested   with  understanding  and  sympathy.     Thus  it 
is  the  character  of  the  environment  which  counts  and  not  the 
fact,  which  cannot  be  questioned,   that  some  sort  of  an 
environment  is  necessary  to  the  human  self. 

(2)  The  fact  that  by  his  conduct  the  individual  helps  in 
his  turn  to  sustain  the  spiritual  atmosphere  which  originally 
caused  his  existence  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
view  that  self  is  merely  his  heredity  or  environment,  or  both. 
In  a  relationship  which  is  cyclical  it  is  impossible  to  lay  one's 
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finger  on  any  particular  element  or  elements  and  say  that  this 
is  cause  or  stimulus,  and  that  is  effect  or  response.  Any  factor 
into  which  such  a  unity  can  be  analysed  is  both  cause  and 
effect  at  once.  The  distinction  between  heredity  and  environ 
ment  is  valid  enough  for  certain  purposes,  but  heredity  and 
environment  are  simply  two  points  of  view,  or  emphasis, 
from  which  the  same  fact  may  be  regarded.  The  self  inherits 
its  environment  equally  with  its  instincts,  and  to  a  self- 
reflective  being  like  man  his  instincts  may  be  just  as  much 
a  part  of  his  environment,  and  known  in  the  same  way  as  his 
family  or  state.  Thus,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  a  closed 
system  the  human  self  is  in  and  for  itself.  Nothing  external 
can  explain  it.  Its  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  itself,  and 
in  the  kind  of  character  it  reveals. 

(3)  For  this  reason  the  individual,  and  not  merely  the 
system  in  which  he  happens  to  function,  must  be  held  morally 
responsible  for  the  ethical  quality  of  his  actions.  But  again, 
this  does  not  imply  that  the  true  meaning  of  our  individuality 
is  its  isolation.  We  are  not  constituted  naturally  as  isolated 
beings,  and  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  be  in  order  to 
conserve  the  demand  for  private  responsibility.  The  more 
nearly  we  approach  to  physical  units,  and  the  farther  our 
characters  recede  from  their  proper  functioning  as  spiritual 
forces,  the  more  fragmentary  and  isolated  we  become.  It 
is  physical  things  (property)  that  divide  individuals  and 
peoples,  and  not  their  spiritual  possessions.  We  can  share 
the  latter  in  common  without  any  loss  of  personality.  We 
can  even  enjoy  the  former  together  without  loss  or  friction 
if  we  cease  to  regard  them  in  and  for  themselves  and  make 
them  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  purposes.  But  in  general,  or 
in  the  meantime,  the  law  of  material  wealth  is,  "  My  loss, 
your  gain."  In  the  case  of  spiritual  well-being,  the  principle 
is  quite  different.  In  giving,  we  receive.  In  sharing  his 
knowledge,  the  teacher  adds  to  his  own.  And  in  general, 
there  is  a  mutual  increase  in  both  power  and  freedom  equally 
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to  the  social  atmosphere,  which  gives  of  itself  to  its  members, 
and  to  the  members  who  live  and  feed  on  their  social  and 
mental  environment. 

Defects  of  the  Organic  Point  of  View.  In  what  has 
just  been  said,  we  have  advanced  somewhat  upon  the  strictly 
organic  standpoint.  For  even  when  this  is  given  its  most 
liberal  interpretation,  it  has  certain  limitations  as  an  explana 
tion  of  the  moral  life. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  behaviour  of  the  organism  is  what 
results  or  is  achieved  by  the  combination  of  inherited  ten 
dencies  with  environment.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  explana 
tion  given  of  the  relation  between  the  self  and  the  outside 
world  is  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  mechanical  view. 
The  latter  ascribes  no  value  at  all  to  inherited  activity.  But 
from  the  organic  standpoint,  the  self  and  the  not-self  are  both 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  organic  activity  can  scarcely  avoid 
being  regarded  as  one-sided.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some 
sort  of  co-operation  between  the  organism  and  its  world,  or 
otherwise  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  latter  to 
become  the  vehicle  of  organic  ends.  But  the  co-operation  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  one  side.  The  external  world  is  a  mere 
instrument ;  it  has  no  real  or  permanent  share  in  the  organic 
aims  and  functions  it  serves.  For,  on  the  whole,  the  organism 
lives  in  opposition  to,  and  not  in  communion  with,  its  world. 
Every  advance  it  makes  is  achieved  by  breaking  down  the 
resistance  of  environment.  The  living  being  possesses  its 
world  only  in  so  far  as  it  masters  it.  But  even  the  control 
which  the  organism  exercises  is  loose  and  disconnected.  For 
within  the  organism  a  process  of  disintegration  goes  on 
continuously,  whereby  the  environment  escapes  organic 
control  and  returns  once  more  to  the  laws  of  its  own  world. 
Thus,  while  it  is  real  enough,  the  freedom  of  the  organism 
(selective  freedom)  is  arbitrary,  limited  and  contingent. 

It  is  true  that  the  kind  of  relationship  which  the  organism 
symbolizes  does  afford  a  certain  amount  of  explanation  of 
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freedom  or  self-determination  and  of  the  more  concrete 
representation  of  that  quality — the  virtues.  Legal  justice, 
commercial  honesty  and  courage  of  the  cruder  sort — virtues 
which  have  to  do  with  the  external  relationships  of  persons, 
or  with  the  outward  or  observable  features  of  character — 
are,  aptly  enough,  described  from  the  organic  standpoint. 
Similarly,  as  ethically  free  agents,  we  appear  at  least  to 
start  with  the  opposition  between  our  natural  and  our  ideal 
selves,  and  we  become  good  only  as  we  break  down  this 
opposition  and  raise  the  natural  self  to  subserve  our  highest 
spiritual  ends.  This,  however,  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  highest,  feature  of  the  morally  free  life.  Taken  by  itself, 
it  would  imply  that  we  are  only  moral,  or  only  become 
moral  in  the  struggle  against  evil.  Thus  it  would  deny  that 
there  is  any  virtue  in  the  acquisition  of  moral  habits  previous 
to  direct  and  conscious  reflection  upon  them.  In  a  word,  it 
would  set  aside  as  valueless  Precept  and  Example,  and  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  state,  all  of  which,  through  the  individual's  natural 
susceptibility  to  Imitation  and  Suggestion,  are  powerful 
forces  in  the  moulding  of  character. 

It  is  quite  true  that :  (a)  the  moral  and  mental  atmosphere 
which  the  individual  absorbs  as  unconsciously  and  with  as 
little  effort  as  the  air  he  breathes,  must  submit  later  on  to  the 
re-creative  processes  of  reason  and  self-inquiry,  before  it 
is  properly  his  ;  and  (6)  that  doubt,  division,  and  strife  are 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  dawn  of  self-reflection. 
But  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  early  training  of  the  child  was 
judicious  and  appropriate,  to  the  naturally  healthy  mind  the 
pain  of  spiritual  creation  might  be  quite  avoidable  and 
unnecessary  ;  and  on  the  other,  even  if  strife  and  disruption 
must  attend  the  birth  of  personality,  these  form  only  a  phase 
and  are  by  no  means  the  real  end  of  the  whole  process.  In 
other  words,  the  man  of  true  character  is  the  man  of  principle, 
he  whose  thoughts  and  conduct  are  stable  and  habitual,  and 
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not  he  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  the  Good  is  everything,  and 
whose  life  is  passed  in  continual  worry  about  the  welfare  of 
his  own  soul.  The  first  kind  of  freedom  is  positive  and 
actual,  the  second  is  negative  or  merely  potential. 

III.     SPIRITUAL  AFFINITY 

Thus  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  true  character-build 
ing  start  with  experiences  which  imply  a  more  direct  and  inti 
mate  relationship  between  the  individual  and  his  world  than 
the  notion  of  organism  can  be  properly  said  to  supply.  Appro 
priate  as  it  is  to  some  degree  or  in  certain  connexions,  as  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  moral  life,  the  principle  of  organic 
relationship  breaks  down,  and  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
more  adequate  categories. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  organic  interpretation  of  the  problem 
of  freedom  leaves  the  self  free  in  its  own  ideal  or  spiritual 
world,  but  not  actually  or  concretely  free.  In  other  words, 
the  self  produced  by  the  interaction  of  heredity  and  environ 
ment  enlarges  the  scope  of  inherited  tendencies,  but  leaves  the 
environment  more  or  less  as  it  found  it.  But  while  the 
inherited  aspect  of  the  self  may  be  much  more  spiritual  and 
mental  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  environment, 
environment,  as  we  have  seen,  is  much  more  than  the  physical 
and  natural  world.  Even  the  latter  is  not  "  outside  "  the  self 
as,  by  an  abuse  of  the  metaphor  of  the  relation  of  our  own  to 
other  physical  bodies,  we  commonly  and  wrongly  imagine. 
Nature  herself  is  not  merely  material.  Her  qualities  are  not 
exhausted  by  calling  them  spatial  and  physical.  The  same 
material  world  is  to  the  poet  and  the  artist  the  source  of 
their  most  profound  ideas  and  inspirations.  There  is  beauty 
and  truth,  and,  if  the  solitary  communings  of  the  great  ethical 
lawgivers  are  to  count  for  anything,  there  is  also  morality  in 
the  contact  of  nature  and  man.  But  to  explain  such 
experiences  adequately,  something  more  is  required  than  the 
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organic  standpoint.  As  they  suggest,  to  be  a  free  and  creative 
self  is  in  some  way  to  be  universal,  inclusive  and  systematic — 
conditions  which  are  made  possible  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  final  relation  of  man  to  his  world  is  mental  and 
spiritual. 

Some  of  the  main  results  which  follow  from  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  problem  of  freedom  have  already  been 
indicated.  Apart  from  his  world,  the  individual  is  nothing. 
His  true  or  real  self  is  not  acquired  in  isolation,  but  in 
communion  with  his  environment.  Just  as  the  body  gains 
vigour  and  self-harmony  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  so 
the  whole  character  grows  in  stability  and  influence  through 
greater  attunement  with  the  spiritual  forces  of  society  and  the 
world  at  large.  Thus,  properly  speaking,  the  individual  is 
his  world.  He  is  most  truly  himself,  when  his  special  powers 
and  abilities  have  been  combined  with  the  universal  laws  and 
purposes  of  his  society — a  process  the  essentially  spiritual 
character  of  which  need  not  imply  self-annihilation,  and 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  individual  responsibility. 
This  is  so  when,  with  increased  self-reflection,  the  moral  life 
of  the  individual  is  quickened,  and  a  new  and  distinctive 
personality  appears  to  be  born.  To  discuss  the  fact  of 
individuality  in  its  most  extreme  case,  the  moral  Genius  is 
not  he  who  is  farthest  away  from  common  men  and  ordinary 
aspirations.  On  the  contrary,  the  Genius  is  he  who  is  much 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  consciousness  than  the  ordinary  con 
sciousness  is  to  itself.  He  simply  brings  to  light  the  conditions 
under  which  the  life  of  all  is  being  led.  It  is  really  society, 
therefore,  which  lives  again  in  the  regeneration  of  its  individual 
members — a  fact  which  we  commonly  recognize  in  refusing 
to  admit  that  any  change  in  the  individual  has  taken  place 
until  its  influence  is  made  positive  and  observable  in  every 
act  and  relation  of  his  life. 

Thus  the  essential  quality  of  the  moral  life  is  the  all-round 
unity  of  the  individual  with  his  world  and  the  community 
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of  persons  which  this  implies.  To  begin  with  at  least,  the 
primary  ethical  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  so  much  that  it 
is  something  which  the  individual  ought  or  is  obliged  to  realize, 
as  that  his  common  or  universal  nature  is,  from  the  first, 
the  real  and  actual  constitution  of  his  being.  He  begins  and 
ends  in  community  with  his  world,  and  all  the  modifications 
and  progress  he  may  make  are  made  within  and  not  without 
it.  In  other  words,  unless,  psychologically  as  well  as  ethically, 
we  are  both  social  and  universal  beings,  the  moral  injunction 
that  we  ought  to  live  for  humanity  would  be  strictly  impossible. 
At  the  most  it  would  be  a  mere  ideal,  and  would  lack  any 
real  dynamic  behind  it.  For  if  the  moral  life  cannot  permeate 
the  whole  character — natural  as  well  as  spiritual — then  the 
moral  life  fails  of  its  purpose. 

If,  then,  the  truest  fact  about  human  nature  is  its  essentially 
universal  character,  any  adequate  explanation  of  the  moral 
life  and  virtues  must  start  here.  Appearances  may  deny 
this  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  virtues.  Those  which  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  legal  type  seem  to  involve  that  the  social 
character  of  man  is  more  an  ideal  to  be  realized  later  than  an 
already  existing  fact.  The  object  for  which  they  are  put  into 
practice  is  to  establish  more  harmonious  relationships 
between  those  interests  and  activities  in  which  individuals 
differ  and  tend  to  be  opposed.  Their  significance  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  self- 
interest  is  the  predominant  motive  of  conduct.  For  this 
reason,  a  certain  degree  of  compulsion  is  necessary  in  order 
to  effect  the  individual's  recognition  that  regard  for  others 
is  both  obligatory  and  a  duty.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the 
priority  of  society,  or  of  the  social  nature  of  the  self,  is  indirect 
— it  is  what  is  effected  later,  rather  than  what  is  there  to  begin 
with.  And  there  is  the  suggestion,  at  least,  that  morality 
is  something  outside  and  opposed  to  the  original  nature  of 
the  self. 

There  are  many  ways  of  refuting  this  point  of  view,  even 
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as  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  kind  of  moral  experience 
it  pretends  to  explain.  Some  of  these  criticisms  have  already 
been  indicated,  while  others  will  be  used  later  in  somewhat 
different  connexions.  Meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  men  have  come  to 
regard  as  the  highest  ethical  virtues,  charity,  sympathy, 
love  and  the  like — the  virtues,  in  short,  which  are  aroused 
when  the  individual  is  regarded  in  and  for  himself,  and  not 
merely  as  a  means — demand  the  presupposition  that  the  social 
nature  of  the  self  is  the  most  original  and  fundamental  fact 
about  it.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  others,  these  virtues  have  in 
great  part  still  to  be  realized,  and  the  source  of  the  ideal 
which  makes  us  practise  them  is  the  imagined  conception 
of  a  real  democracy — a  state  of  society  in  which,  as  Kant 
would  say,  each  individual  is  both  sovereign  and  subject  alike. 
Nevertheless,  unless  man,  as  fundamentally  constituted,  was 
capable  of  a  direct  regard  for  his  fellow-beings  based  on  a 
direct  relationship  with  them — i.e.  could  love  and  sympathize 
with  his  neighbours  without  any  taint  of  individual  self- 
seeking,  or  with  this,  at  least,  as  a  secondary  consideration — 
no  amount  or  quality  of  self-interest  would  ever  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  their  degree  these  virtues  are  practised  and 
discoverable  at  any  stage  in  human  development. 

An  example  must  suffice  here  to  show  the  vital  moral 
importance  of  this  direct  and  disinterested  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  society.  If  we  analyse  the  senti 
ment  of  sympathy,  we  find  that  its  activity  is  displayed  in 
two  different  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  type  of 
sympathy  that  is  aroused  by  the  mere  contagion  of  private 
sensitive  selves.  Such  sympathy  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reaction 
to  external  stimuli.  We  perceive  signs  of  pain  and  vexation 
on  the  part  of  others,  and  this  suggests  to  us  pain  and  vexation 
to  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sympathy 
aroused  by  feeling  directly  what  others  feel.  This  latter  form 
is  based  on  the  universal  or  spiritual  relationship  of  self- 
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hood.  It  is  made  possible  in  virtue  of  those  features  of  the 
self  in  which  it  is  somehow  inclusive  of  the  world  and  other 
selves.  The  former  type  of  sympathy,  as  Dr.  Bosanquet 
points  out,  is  a  sympathy  with  others,  but  not  necessarily 
for  them,  and  "  it  is  not  the  most  original  or  natural  form." 
Moral  sympathy,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  come  by  way  of 
the  sensitive  self  at  all.  "  To  a  mother,  the  care  of  the 
child's  body  is  as  direct  an  object  as  the  care  of  her  own 
.  .  .  the  idea  of  the  child's  pain  is  at  once  the  idea  of  an 
evil  attacking  herself." 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  sympathy  between  members  of 
a  family — the  most  original  form  of  existence,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  in  which  the  individual  is  discoverable.  "  If  any 
one  injures  or  insults  your  wife  or  child,  the  content  of  your 
emotion  is  not  the  idea  of  a  painful  state  in  your  private  self, 
like  that  which  has  been  caused  in  your  wife  or  child,  but 
the  idea  of  an  evil  directly  attacking  one  element  of  your 
ideal  or  wider  self,  with  its  consequent  pain  and  resentment." 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  group  and  the  group  purposes  which  are 
injured,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  individual  is  more  and 
more  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  organizations  and  institutions 
to  which  he  belongs.  Thus,  as  the  activities  of  the  self  are 
widened,  and  he  comes  to  be  identified  with  larger  and  more 
influential  groups  than  the  family,  the  scope  and  intensity 
of  his  moral  sentiments  become  proportionately  enlarged  and 
deepened.  In  the  school  and  college,  trade  union  and  political 
party,  Church  and  State,  and  finally  in  humanity  as  a  whole, 
wherever,  in  fact,  a  common  and  universal  purpose  is  exhibited, 
"  the  regret  and  resentment  of  each  one  of  us  "  is  direct  and 
directly  "for  all,  in  virtue  of  the  embodied  purpose  which  is 
an  element  of  our  own  ideal  selves,  and  in  respect  of  which 
we  are  all  so  far  one."1 

This  analysis  of  the  moral  nature  of  sympathy  indicates 

1  The  quotations  and  general  meaning  of  this  and  the  previous  para 
graph  are  from  Bosanquet's  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self,  Sect.  VI. 
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the  direction  in  which  the  development  of  moral  behaviour 
is  to  be  sought.  For  it  implies  that  the  fundamental  condition 
of  the  moral  life  is  self-consciousness  or  the  individual's 
recognition  of  his  true  self-hood.  The  self  becomes  positively 
free,  free  in  fact  and  being,  and  the  influence  of  his  character 
becomes  correspondingly  stronger  and  more  stable  the  more 
he  recognizes  and  identifies  his  private  desires  and  ambitions 
with  the  permanent  and  fundamental  moral  forces  and 
institutions  that  have  combined  to  make  him  what  he  is. 
But  if  self-awareness  is  the  key-note  of  morality,  it  may  be 
objected  that  by  this  definition  we  have  overturned  one  part 
of  our  own  contention  and  set  aside  as  at  least  non-moral 
such  ethical  behaviour  as  the  child's  previous  to  adolescence 
and  the  genesis  of  the  critical  faculties.  As  against  this,  we 
would  urge  :  (1)  that  self -reflection  or  reason  is  not  necessarily 
identifiable  with  either  mere  cognition  or  the  faculty  of 
negative  and  destructive  criticism  l ;  and  (2)  self-awareness 
is  the  essential  condition  of  moral  development.  If  the 
individual  retains  his  traditional  morality  intact  and  unreflec- 
tively  :  (a)  no  progress  will  be  made  ;  and  (6)  unless  the 
environment  which  sustains  him  in  his  good  living  persists 
unchanged — a  very  exceptional  contingency  in  any  individual 
case — the  chances  are  that,  like  the  organism  to  which  he 
approximates,  the  moral  character  he  already  possesses  will 
disintegrate  and  tend  to  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  what  we  have 
regarded  as  the  essential  nature  of  the  moral  life — the  direct 
relationship  or  mutual  co-operation  of  different  selves — is  not 
an  abstract  notion,  but  the  specific  nature  of  the  moral  self. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  in  being  moral, 
we  ought  to  consider  and  understand  the  purposes  of  other 
selves.  This  is  as  much  a  statement  of  the  "  enlightened 
selfishness  "  of  Utilitarianism  as  it  is  of  the  kind  of  moral 
life  we  are  advocating.  Even  the  hedonist  finds  it  necessary 
*  Cf,  Chap.  Ill,  p.  40  ff. 
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to  "  consider  "  others  in  order  to  realize  his  private  desires. 
But  where  reason  amounts  to  little  more  than  "  the  ability 
to  calculate  chances,"  the  highest  conception  of  society  that 
can  be  formed  is  that  of  a  plurality  of  selves — a  loose  unity 
which  is  quite  incapable  of  forming  the  medium  and  instrument 
for  the  realization  of  moral  ideals.  Thus,  without  a  positive 
common  nature,  which  selves  exhibit  when  acting  as  one,  and 
which  is  quite  incapable  of  being  displayed  when  persons  or 
states  are  isolated  through  force  of  circumstances  or  deliberate 
intent,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  ethical  purposes. 
To  be  effective,  universal  aims  and  ideals  require  a  medium, 
and  the  medium  in  this  case  is  something  psychologically 
common  and  different  from  the  natural  mental  outfit 
of  separate  selves.  In  a  word,  regard  for  others  must  be 
based  upon  :  "  Some  more  positive  point  of  view  than  that 
of  mere  otherness  .  .  .  their  humanity  or  citizenship,  their 
capacity  for  education  or  religion."1 

1  Bosanquet's  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self,  p.  94.     Bryant,  op.  cit. 


CHAPTEE  VI 
THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  MORAL  SELF 

THE  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual  is  distin 
guished  by  an  almost  total  lack  of  self-awareness.  While 
more  especially  typical  of  early  childhood,  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  period  are  retained  throughout  the 
whole  of  life  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
facts  in  human  experience.  Even  in  more  ordinary  matters 
there  is  virtue  in  a  state  of  society  which  is  able  to  conserve 
for  its  grown-up  members  the  direct  and  simple  outlook  of 
the  child-mind.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  general 
type  of  early  training  is  itself  too  simple  and  inadequate  to 
promote  the  processes  of  self-awareness  on  correct  and  harmless 
lines.  For  self-reflection  has  its  dangers,  and  these  may 
wreck  the  State  as  well  as  the  individual  if  the  aims  and 
practices  of  early  training  are  not  such  as  to  engender  disci 
plined  and  well-balanced  behaviour  before  the  individuality 
of  the  child  is  properly  awakened. 

This  stage  in  self-evolution  has  been  aptly  named  by 
Carlyle  the  "  Idyllic  Period." 1  Naturally  receptive  and 
imitative,  the  child  derives  its  beliefs  and  opinions  from  its 
home  and  general  environment.  But  to  begin  with,  it  merely 
accepts  these  and  does  not  attempt  to  question  them.  In 
consequence  there  is  little  friction,  and  the  period  of  child 
hood  is  distinguished  by  an  at-one-ment  of  the  self  and  the 
world,  which  is  deeply  symbolic  of  the  ultimate  end  of  human 

1  Cf .  Keatinge  :  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History.  "  The  small  boy  is  in 
the  epic  stage."  (Eo.) 
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endeavour.  Nevertheless,  the  child's  world,  inclusive  of  its 
own  self,  is  very  limited.  Like  a  simple  melody,  its  harmony 
is  thin  and  unsubstantial.  Mainly  the  creation  of  the  child's 
imagination,  it  lacks  the  depth,  variety  and  permanence  of 
the  real  world. 

Knowledge  as  such  arises  when  the  individual  begins  to 
contrast  and  compare  features  or  facts  of  his  experience  that 
he  originally  took  for  granted  or  experienced  immediately. 
The  same  is  true  of  self-knowledge.  It  begins  in  contrast 
and  comparison.  Viewed  in  itself  or  as  a  whole,  the 
"  Idyllic  Period "  could  never  induce  these  qualities.  It 
is  too  undivided  and  intangible.  But  apart  from  higher  or 
more  spiritual  reasons,  the  "  Idyllic  Period  "  contains  within 
itself  disruptive  factors  that  grow  and  expand  with  the 
demands  of  mere  life.  These  demands  are  primarily  centred 
in  the  body,  and  it  is  with  his  body  that  the  individual  first 
identifies  himself.  Of  course,  there  is  no  accurate  perception 
of  the  body  until  later  years,  when  spatial  objects  in  general 
have  been  gradually  discriminated.  Thus,  to  begin  with, 
it  is  in  a  vague  world  of  other  objects  that  the  individual 
becomes  aware  that  his  body  is  singled  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  outside  world  by  the  possession  of  special  properties. 
Interaction  with  other  objects  produces  in  him,  in  some  cases, 
feelings  of  pain,  and  in  other  cases,  feelings  of  pleasure. 
Even  the  individual's  apprehension  of  his  sensitive  self  is 
exceedingly  vague  at  first,  and  includes  much  more  than 
organic  sensations.  At  the  same  time,  general  as  well  as 
special  considerations  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  assume  that 
some  sort  of  emphasis  attaches  to  the  organic  needs  of  the 
body  and  to  the  objects  and  needs  with  which  these  are 
associated.  Thus,  while  on  the  whole  the  bodily  self  is  felt 
rather  than  reflected  on,  it  is  sufficient,  at  least,  to  arouse  in 
the  child  some  low  form  of  mental  comparison  and  contrast. 

With  the  gradual  knitting  together  of  his  nervous 
and  organic  structure,  the  individual's  awareness  of  the 
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"  externality  "  of  his  world  becomes  intensified  in  some  ways 
and  modified  in  others.  Intensification  results  from  the  full 
development  of  the  individual's  faculties  of  perception. 
The  world  which  is  seen  and  touched  and  handled  becomes 
crystallized  and  divided  off  from  the  imaginative  and  personal 
qualities  with  which  the  child,  at  first,  is  naturally  inclined 
to  endow  it.  It  is  something  given  and  impersonal  in  which 
the  individual  sees  himself  operating  as  little  more  than  one 
other  particular  body  amongst  numerous  physical  objects. 
As  a  result,  all  that  the  individual  can  recognize  as  himself 
are  his  feelings.  These,  in  turn,  begin  to  be  separated  from 
the  general  sensitive  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  first 
enveloped,  and  are  gradually  located  with  particular  parts 
of  the  bodily  and  nervous  mechanism. 

But  with  this  general  process  of  disintegration,  there  takes 
place  a  complementary  activity  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  individual  begins  to  discover  that  he  is  capable  of  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  actions  of  his  body  and  of  other 
physical  objects.  Through  continuous  self-assertion,  he  finds 
that  the  material  world  is  not  nearly  so  foreign  to  his  own 
nature  as  he  is  at  first  inclined  to  imagine,  and  that  "  much 
of  its  apparent  resistance  is  a  sham.  Indeed,  as  Hegel  points 
out,  '  we  do  not  really  believe  that  the  objects  of  the  external 
world  exist  in  their  own  right,  since  we  go  so  far  as  to  eat  and 
drink  them.'  "  x  Thus,  with  the  development  of  successful 
self-assertion  we  have  the  first  appearance  of  what  we  term 
the  will.  The  individual  begins  to  recognize  himself  as  a 
distinct  kind  of  force  that  can  react  favourably  upon  outside 
objects  which  seemed  at  first  to  do  little  more  than  dominate 
and  resist  his  efforts. 

At  first  very  occasional  and  imperfect,  the  ability  to 
assert  himself  is  naturally  augmented  when  the  individual 
has  ceased  to  regard  as  truly  important  the  things  he  perceives 
by  his  senses,  and  has,  in  consequence,  transferred  the 

1  Bosanquet :    Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self,  p.  48. 
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characteristics  of  true  being  to  such  groups  or  classes  of  things 
as  appear  to  him  to  possess  common  or  similar  qualities. 
The  ability  to  form  general  ideas  which  this  advance  necessi 
tates,  occurs  with  the  acquisition  of  greater  verbal  self- 
expression.  Language  breaks  into  the  original  confusion  of 
the  individual's  mind  and  helps  him  to  define  and  classify 
its  content. 

It  is  the  ability  to  form  ideas  that  prepares  the  way  for  the 
emergence  of  the  rational  will.  In  general,  an  idea  is  the 
mental  representation  of  the  general  or  universal  character 
of  what  we  otherwise  experience  as  separate  or  particular. 
It  is  a  true  or  appropriate  idea  when  the  unity  it  represents  is 
already  inherent  or  capable  of  becoming  inherent  in  the 
particular  facts.  If  these  are  fixed  and  given — something, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  creation  of  which  the  human  agent  has 
little  or  no  control — the  process  of  forming  general  ideas 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  discovering  laws  and  principles 
that  are  already  embedded  in  the  facts  themselves.  In 
such  cases  the  mental  activity  aroused  is  purely  cognitive, 
and,  taken  by  itself,  its  strictly  impersonal  character  is 
incapable  of  promoting  the  self-assertion  and  self-determina 
tion  necessarily  implied  in  the  moral  consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  particular  facts  are  modifiable  and  open 
to  change  in  both  growth  and  direction — the  case,  par 
excellence,  of  human  activities  and  human  selves  as  a  whole 
— the  idea  (to  be  distinguished  in  this  case  as  an  "  ideal ") 
creates  a  unity  that  goes  in  advance  of  the  facts,  and  tends  to 
attract  or  direct  them  into  conformity  with  its  own  ideal 
structure. 

To  this  end,  the  mind  that  contains  the  idea — or,  properly 
speaking,  the  idea  itself,  since  it  occupies  the  dominant 
position  in  the  mind  for  the  time  being — must  exert  or 
express  itself  in  actions  such  as  will  mould  or  direct  the  facts 
into  conformity  with  itself.  It  is  this  self-expressive  or 
executive  function  of  the  mind  or  idea  that  we  call  the  will. 
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In  other  words,  we  ascribe  volitional  activity  to  an  idea 
whenever  we  think  of  it  as  producing  results  which  correspond 
in  every  aspect  with  its  own  character  as  a  system  or  unity. 

As  thus  defined,  the  form  or  idea  would  appear  to  be  some 
thing  imposed  from  outside  upon  the  matter  or  particular 
facts  of  experience.  And,  in  a  sense,  the  notion  of  will  can 
hardly  escape  being  regarded  in  this  way.  For  the  idea  in 
which  the  will  is  latent  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  certain 
qualities  which  are  presumed  to  exist  in  the  particular  facts. 
Because  of  this,  a  contrast  is  at  once  set  up  in  the  mind  between 
fact  and  idea  ;  otherwise,  or  with  complete  coincidence  be 
tween  the  two,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  will. 

As  we  shall  see,  this  problem  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  moral  life  of  the  individual  and  the  kind  of  self 
that  moral  education  should  attempt  to  produce.  To  view 
the  will  as  something  that  is  both  formed  and  imposed 
externally,  is  to  make  the  individual's  life  the  scene  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  material  and  spiritual  wrorlds  without 
any  hope  of  his  effecting  a  real  or  positive  conjunction  between 
them.  But,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  III,  a  strict  analysis  of 
the  source  of  the  will  prevents  this  thoroughly  pessimistic 
conclusion.  While  the  kind  of  idea  that  brings  about  the 
emergence  of  will  is  one  that  goes  in  advance  of  the  facts, 
and  guides  and  directs  them  into  conformity  with  itself,  the 
idea  can  alone  be  formed  and  realized  with  the  active  co-opera 
tion  of  the  particular  facts  themselves.  As  we  have  said,  the 
kind  of  facts  that  make  the  will  a  possibility  are  open  to  change 
and  direction,  and  most  appropriately  identified  with  human 
activities  and  human  selves  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  mutual 
dependence  of  fact  and  idea  requires  to  be  emphasized  along 
with  their  difference.  And,  if  we  continue  to  define  the 
volitional  idea  as  the  formal  representation  of  the  unity  or 
systematic  relationship  of  particular  activities  our  definition 
requires  to  be  supplemented  in  the  direction  that  the  end  of 
which  the  idea  is  the  formal  representation  is  only  possible 
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along  with  the  full  development  or  connectedness  of  which 
the  particular  activities  themselves  are  implicitly  and 
inherently  capable. 

This,  as  well  as  our  previous  psychological  discussion  of  its 
nature,  makes  it  obvious  that  the  genesis  of  the  rational 
will  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individual.  From  being  mostly  the  creature  of  forces  outside 
himself,  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  these  forces  his  own. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  growth  of  intelligence,  but  as  we 
have  suggested,  of  intelligence  of  a  particular  type.  Mere 
cognition — the  type  of  mental  activity  more  especially 
significant  in  its  developed  form  of  the  theoretic  functions  of 
the  natural  sciences — will  not  suffice.  Its  objects  are  given 
and  are  something,  therefore,  in  which  the  practical  and 
emotional  self  has  properly  no  concern.  In  so  far,  then,  as 
cognitive  ideas  fail  to  contain  all  that  the  self  experiences, 
or  the  ways  in  which  it  experiences,  they  are  not  true  unities. 
For  this  reason,  cognition  alone  can  never  induce  self- 
consciousness.  The  self,  which  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
unity,  can  never  find  in  the  objects  of  mere  consciousness 
that  which  can  adequately  reflect  its  own  nature.  Never 
theless,  cognition  plays  a  very  positive  part  in  the  genesis 
of  the  moral  self.  For  in  its  degree,  it  sets  free  the  critical 
spirit  or  the  ability  to  see  things  together  or  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  we  can  say  in  general  that,  irrespective  of  its  content, 
any  scientific  discipline  that  the  individual  acquires  in  his 
elementary  education  is  of  value  in  the  later  processes  of 
rationalizing  or  reconstructing  his  experience.  In  other 
words,  self-consciousness  could  not  possibly  begin  unless  there 
was  something  fixed  or  persistent  in  experience  with  which 
the  subjective  play  of  ideas  could  be  confronted  and  by  which 
they  could  be  turned  back  upon  themselves.  For  the  same 
reason,  self-consciousness  could  not  possibly  be  maintained. 
Without  an  element  of  contrast,  there  could  not  be  any 
recognition  later  of  self  and  not-self,  idea  and  fact.  On  the 
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other  hand,  if  the  not-self  were  too  alien,  there  could  be  no 
distinction  at  all,  since  the  object  would  dominate  the  mind 
to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  everything  subjective  and 
personal.  Thus,  in  order  to  arouse  the  full  self-consciousness 
of  the  individual,  the  objects  towards  which  his  intelligent 
activities  are  directed,  must  possess  in  themselves  something 
of  the  intimate  relationship  of  feeling  and  will,  as  well  as 
intelligence — a  unity  which,  however  vaguely  conceived  at 
first,  the  individual  always  ascribes  to  himself.  Moreover, 
the  kind  of  experience  suited  to  self-reflection  must  be  able 
to  "  yield  "  somewhat  to  the  individual's  tentative  efforts 
at  self-expression.  In  this  respect,  the  objects  of  cognition 
are  too  hard.  While  they  possess  the  permanence,  they 
lack  the  elasticity  demanded  by  successful  self-assertion. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  individual  may  be  able  to 
realize  himself  completely,  his  intelligent  activities  must 
be  directed  to  something  in  his  experience  that  possesses  at 
once  the  qualities  of  unity,  stability  and  elasticity.  Much 
of  this  demand  may  be  satisfied  by  Art  and  Religion — by  the 
latter  especially ;  and  in  the  end,  perhaps  no  agencies  are 
more  potent  than  these  in  bringing  about  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  individual.  But,  as  a  whole,  these  disci 
plines  are  more  suited  to  the  last  rather  than  the  first  stages 
in  self-development.  This  does  not  mean  that  instruction  in 
Art  and  Religion  should  be  left  until  the  individual  is  advanced 
enough  to  grasp  their  meaning  definitely.  On  the  one  hand, 
such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
instruction  in  any  subject  whatever ;  and  on  the  other, 
aesthetic  and  religious  ideas  belong  so  much  to  the  general 
environment  of  the  civilized  child  as  to  make  this  policy 
impracticable.  Nevertheless,  the  content  of  religious  ideas 
is  too  enlarged  a  conception  of  unity  for  the  developing  mind 
to  grasp  at  first  with  anything  like  the  required  directness  and 
immediacy.  Unless  ideas  about  God  are  mingled  from  the 
beginning  with  ideas  of  a  unity  that  is  much  more  homely 
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and  direct,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that,  when  the  individual's 
powers  of  reflection  are  aroused,  these  ideas  will  be  just  as 
hard  as,  if  not  even  harder  than,  those  of  the  physical  world  ; 
and  Religion  will  cease  to  be  the  powerful  force  in  the  genesis 
of  the  moral  self  it  can  and  ought  to  become. 

These  considerations  make  it  necessary  to  look  for  something 
in  experience  that  will  fulfil  all  the  conditions  that  the 
incipient  ethical  self  demands.  This  need  is  best  met  by  the 
relationships  of  human  beings  to  which  we  give  the  general 
name  of  society.  In  other  words,  self-consciousness  is  possible 
only  in  some  sort  of  social  environment  in  which  the  individual 
is  able  to  recognize  the  existence  of  other  persons  with  natures 
like  his  own.  For  in  the  recognition  of  other  selves  there  is 
involved  at  once  :  (a)  the  difference  required  to  start  the 
contrast  between  idea  and  fact ;  (6)  the  factual  unity  that  can 
satisfy  the  formal  unity  of  the  volitional  idea  ;  and  (c)  the 
elasticity  and  active  co-operation  of  the  facts  themselves 
that  makes  successful  self-assertion  possible.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  stage  in  the  life  of  the  normally  nurtured  child 
where  a  social  atmosphere  is  wanting.  Some  mutual  self- 
recognition  between  the  child  and  the  persons  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact  is  present  from  the  first.  The  care  and 
affection  lavished  on  the  individual  in  his  early  years 
engenders  within  him  reciprocating  tendencies  for  affection 
and  sympathy.  But  until  the  rational  will  appears,  these 
qualities,  which  are  capable  later  of  the  highest  ethical  value, 
are  largely  impersonal  and  non-moral.  And  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  such  until  the  radical  change  which  we  identify 
with  the  genesis  of  the  will  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
and  general  disposition  of  the  self. 

In  virtue,  then,  of  the  new  kind  of  objects  with  which  the 
will  has  now  to  deal,  its  success  or  realization  must  necessarily 
assume  a  character  different  from  what  it  possessed  when  the 
world,  against  which  its  puny  efforts  were  directed,  was 
merely  external  or  physical.  The  latter  type  of  effort  tended 
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either  to  its  own  extinction,  or  to  the  subordination  of  that 
against  which  it  successfully  reacted.  But  where  mind 
responds  to  mind,  a  new  type  of  will  and  self-assertion 
emerges.  In  a  word,  the  individual  has  reached  the  point 
at  which  the  moral  self  is  born,  and  he  can  take  his  place  as 
a  member  in  a  community  of  free  persons,  where  each  is 
cherished  as  an  end  in  himself  and  not  merely  as  a  means. 
So  far,  we  have  sketched,  in  the  main,  only  the  character 
of  the  finite  self  in  general,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
any  free  or  moral  being  emerges.  Something  more  definite 
is  required  before  the  particular  self  can  recognize  its  own 
contribution  to  the  moral  life.  In  particular,  some  sort  of 
internal  change  or  regenesis  must  take  place  before  the 
particular  self  can  assume  responsibility  for  its  own  will  and 
consequent  conduct.  For  unless  the  individual  has  made  the 
discovery  for  himself  of  the  heights  and  depths  of  his  nature 
as  a  rational  being,  his  moral  life  at  its  best  can  consist  in 
little  more  than  an  almost  mechanical  obedience  to  traditional 
codes  and  customs.  In  general,  the  original  cause  of  this 
inward  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  genesis  of  the  critical 
spirit,  but  in  particular,  it  has  to  be  referred  to  the  kind  of 
mental  content  to  which  the  individual's  critical  faculties  are 
directed.  For  one  thing,  the  content  of  the  ideas  that  the 
self  begins  to  form  must  refer,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
to  persons  like  himself.  Reflection  on  physical  facts  is  not 
enough.  But  for  two  reasons  the  individual's  awareness  of 
his  social  environment  must  be  infected  with  something  of 
the  "externality  "  of  the  material  world.  (1)  By  themselves, 
emotions  and  sympathies  are  too  much  like  the  individual's 
original  feeling  state  to  effect  the  contrast  of  fact  and  idea 
that  the  will  requires.  (2)  Inward  ideas,  emotions  and  senti 
ments  are  definitely  recognizable  only  through  the  social 
ideals  and  institutions  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Thus 
it  is  to  the  social,  political  and  moral  ideals  in  which  the 
individual  has  been  formed  and  instructed  that  his  critical 
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faculties  are  normally  and  rightly  devoted  when  the  work 
of  recreating  his  moral  and  spiritual  inheritance  has  properly 
begun. 

This  transitional  period  is  the  most  vital  in  the  history  of 
the  self,  and  its  general  tone  and  direction  largely  depend  on 
the  kind  of  discipline  that  has  distinguished  his  early  educa 
tion.  To  whatever  extent  parents  and  teachers  may  modify 
it,  a  personal  readjustment  of  ideas  is  necessary  if  the 
individual  is  to  make  any  spiritual  advance. 1  Thus  the  period 
that  succeeds  childhood  is  primarily  destructive.  Launched 
into  the  world,  Youth  is  faced  with  new  facts  and  ideas  that 
apparently  deny  its  traditional  beliefs.  Unable  at  once  to 
assimilate  the  new  and  the  old,  this  stage  in  self-awareness 
is  characterized  in  varying  degrees  by  unrest  and  opposition. 
In  the  "  Idyllic  Period  "  the  individual  is  mainly  the  creature 
of  forces  outside  him.  So  far  as  his  experience  is  real  and 
objective,  it  is  given  to  him  and  not  remoulded  by  him.  Thus 
the  first  stage  in  rational  self-reflection  takes  the  form  of  a 
denunciation  by  the  individual  of  the  particular  sources  of 
his  being.  He  cuts  himself  off  from  these  influences  and,  on 
awakening  to  self-consciousness,  affirms  everything  as  outside 
and  against  him.  But  the  individual's  denunciation  of  his 

1  In  particular  cases  the  degree  of  revolution  that  goes  along  with 
spiritual  regeneration  varies  considerably.  But  in  order  to  make  the  pro 
cess  and  its  ethical  significance  clear,  there  are  certain  advantages  in  taking 
such  an  extreme  example  as  that  portrayed  in  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus ; 
and  it  is  the  general  lines  of  Carlyle's  spiritual  development  that  are  followed 
here.  At  the  same  time  we  are  very  far  from  maintaining  (see  Chap.  VII) 
that  the  same  end  and  personal  values  cannot  be  secured  without  the  con 
flict  and  disruption  that  attended  Carlyle's  spiritual  progress,  assuming 
that  the  elementary  education  of  the  child  is  rounded  off  in  itself  and  appro 
priate  to  the  child's  nature.  That,  as  things  are,  this  assumption  is  more  an 
ideal  than  a  universally  actual  condition  goes  without  saying.  But  after 
all  it  is  with  ideals  and  their  possibility  in  fact  that  we  are  mainly  concerned 
in  morality.  And  even  on  grounds  of  fact  it  seems  much  more  true  to  say 
that,  appearances  notwithstanding,  continuity  rather  than  conflict  is  the 
dominant  note  in  even  such  extreme  examples  of  ethical  process  as  Car 
lyle's.  Thus,  if  continuity  is  both  the  end  of  the  process  (this  at  least  can 
hardly  be  doubted)  and  the  nature  of  the  process  itself,  the  main  question 
for  the  moral  educator  is  not  "  what  brings  about  the  conflict  and  shock  ?  " 
but  "  what  conditions  the  continuity  ?  " 
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world  is  in  the  end  a  denunciation  of  himself.  For  when 
it  is  analysed,  the  feeling  self  is  :  (a)  actually  a  self  whose 
dominant  character  is  mere  self-interest ;  and  (6)  ideally  or 
potentially  a  self  with  no  content  whatever,  save  the  bare 
form  of  self-hood.  But  neither  aspect  is  capable  of  producing 
a  moral  being  if  it  stands  alone.  To  be  ethically  complete 
they  require  to  be  adjusted  and  harmonized,  and  the  indivi 
dual's  growth  in  self-awareness  is  a  gradual  progress  towards 
this  end. 

(1)  The  former  of  these  aspects  of  the  self  (what  we  may 
describe  as  the  lower  limit  of  self-hood)  works  itself  out  in 
recognizable  and  concrete  fashion  in  the  choice  of  a  livelihood. 
Urged  from  behind  by  organic  needs,  the  individual  is  com 
pelled  to  live  in  the  world.  But  while  always  insistent,  these 
needs  (which  are  always  more  than  merely  bodily)  assume  a 
new  character  when  allied  with  the  intelligence.  At  first 
isolated  and  intermittent,  they  acquire  a  certain  degree  of 
consolidation  and  unity  when,  amongst  his  numerous 
tendencies,  some  definite  characteristic  is  fixed  upon  by  the 
individual  as  the  dominant  feature  of  the  group.  When  this 
selection  is  consciously  undertaken,  it  is  identified  with  the 
private  will  or  ambition  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  central 
principle  on  which  the  whole  of  his  dispositions  are  propor 
tioned  and  modelled,  that  which  he  essentially  is  :  and 
consciousness  of  self  as  a  distinct  individual  only  really  arises 
when  this  selection  has  taken  place. 

Compelled  to  live  in  the  world,  the  individual  is  forced  to 
recognize  an  equivalent  right  to  a  livelihood  on  the  part  of 
others.  The  practical  result  is,  that  the  individual  has  to 
adjust  his  private  needs  and  ambitions  to  the  social  needs  of 
his  fellows.  In  recognizing  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  his  duties  towards  them,  the  individual  becomes  aware 
of  his  own  self  as  a  person  demanding  reciprocal  recognition 
as  a  subject  of  rights  and  duties.  This  elementary  moral 
self-consciousness  becomes  augmented  when  the  individual 
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can  say  of  himself :  "I  am  an  artist,  a  workman,  a  teacher, 
etc."  In  this  way  his  first  vague  sense  of  self-hood  is  made 
actual  and  concrete,  and  to  the  State  he  is  a  subject  of  rights 
and  duties,  not  in  virtue  of  his  mere  humanity,  but  because 
his  personality  has  now  taken  shape  in  a  definite  and  recog 
nizable  direction. 

Before  the  individual  has  reached  the  proper  level  of 
which  he  is  capable  as  a  moral  being,  his  private  ambitions 
and  his  social  activities  must  coincide.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  ambition  and  actual  profession  should 
be  in  accord.  While  desirable  as  an  end,  this  can  scarcely 
be  universally  possible  within  the  growing  complexity  of 
modern  civilization.  But  it  does  imply  that  the  motives 
behind  the  whole  of  the  individual's  actions  should  possess 
the  "temper"  of  social. service  that  distinguishes  his  voca 
tional  activities  and  mark  him  off  in  this  respect  as  a  moral 
person. 

(2)  Without  personal  recognition  of  the  ideal  or  infinite  aspect 
of  man's  nature  as  a  rational  being,  the  ethical  life  would  be 
stripped  of  its  full  significance,  and  the  coincidence  of  private 
ambition  and  social  service  could  never  be  truly  realized. 
For,  if  at  their  lower  limit  the  needs  of  the  self  are  attached 
to  a  particular  place  and  body,  at  their  highest  they  reach 
to  infinity  and  are  satisfiable  only  by  something  of  an  infinite 
character.  At  the  most,  instinctive  needs  could  occasion 
only  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  external  features  of 
personal  values,  and  an  ethical  community  of  sorts  such  as 
we  find  in  the  economic  relationships  of  a  modern  state. 
In  a  word,  this  kind  of  ethical  give  and  take  would  lack  the 
direct  relationship  between  self  and  self  with  which  we  have 
characterized  the  specifically  ethical  life.  By  itself,  the  former 
attitude  would  lead  to  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  of  what  other  people  thought  of  him — the  type 
of  mental  attitude  which  results  in  mere  observance  of 
custom — but  would  lack  the  inwardness  of  reflection  which  is 
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characteristic  of  truly  ethical  conduct.  Thus,  something  of 
the  recognition  of  the  highest  unity  and  needs  of  his  personality 
is  necessary  before  his  lesser  and  more  instinctive  demands 
can  secure  for  themselves  the  full  significance  and  power  for 
good  of  which  they  are  capable. 

At  first,  the  individual's  discovery  of  the  infinite  side  of 
his  being  is  very  formal  and  abstract.  Like  the  recognition 
of  his  material  body,  it  begins  in  a  mere  sense  or  acceptance 
of  what  is  involved  in  possessing  a  spiritual  character.  And 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  recognition  is  produced  externally. 
For  the  same  force  of  circumstance  that  impresses  upon  the 
self  the  idea  of  its  own  feebleness  as  a  bodily  or  instinctive 
being,  enforces  in  the  very  same  act  the  wonder  of  its  own 
greatness  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  entity.  It  is  "  I  "  after  all 
who  stand  against  the  world.  "I"  exist.1  Nothing  can 
affect  this  belief.  The  world  may  be  against  me,  but  it  can 
never  destroy  me.  Potentially  at  least,  "  I  am  as  great  as 
the  world." 

(3)  The  final  stage  in  self-recognition  is  effected  when  the 
individual  discovers  the  need  for  harmonizing  the  higher  and 
lower  sides  of  his  nature.  Neither  the  infinite  nor  the 
particular  self  can  stand  alone  and,  in  their  severance, 
produce  a  fully  developed  moral  being.  On  the  one  hand, 
only  in  virtue  of  the  recognition  of  the  infinite  quality  of  his 
own  nature  is  the  individual  able  to  recognize  the  infinite 
worth  of  other  rational  selves,  and  in  this  way  dedicate  his 
private  will  and  ambitions  to  the  social  ideas  and  institutions 
in  which  they  all  exist  as  one.  On  the  other,  without  the 
recognition  of  the  "  external  "  rights  of  others,  the  conscious 
ness  of  his  own  ultimate  worth  would  lead  to  a  kind  of 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  self,  that  is  none  the  less  to  be 
discouraged  because  it  is  ethical  and  spiritual.  All  the 
conditions  of  such  an  attitude  are  present,  unless  they  are 

1  Cf.  the  same  experience  at  a  more  purely  cognitive  level  in  the  case  of 
Descartes'  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum." 
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counterbalanced  by  the  individual's  recognition  of  the  social 
or  corporate  nature  of  his  will.  For  "if  the  world  cannot 
compel  me,  it  is  not  outside  me.  I  am,  therefore,  potentially 
the  world."  This  fact  is  enormously  significant.  But  by 
itself  it  is  not  enough.  Taken  alone,  it  creates  the  idea  that 
the  world,  inclusive  of  other  selves,  is  there  to  be  overcome 
and  subdued.  The  idea  is  invaluable,  in  so  far  as  it  compels 
the  individual  to  recognize  that  without  the  world  he  himself 
is  the  mere  potentiality  of  selfhood,  and  in  himself  not 
definitely  anything.  For  if  the  world  can  be  overcome,  it 
cannot  be  wholly  opposed  to  the  self.  Ultimately,  it  must  be 
of  the  same  stuff  and  essence.  But  the  full  meaning  of  this 
fact  requires  respect  for  the  individuality  of  others.  The 
self  must  strive  to  realize  itself  by  means  of  and  not  as 
against  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  identification  with,  and 
not  the  dominance  of  the  world  and  society,  is  the  full  truth 
of  the  individual's  ethical  freedom.  And  even  when  he 
advances  beyond  his  mental  and  social  environment,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  its  ideas  and  purposes  that  he  must  shape 
and  direct  the  course  of  his  personality. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  possession  of  an  infinite 
side  to  human  nature  prevents  us  from  taking  the  view  that 
the  personality  of  any  one  is  exhausted  by  what  he  actually 
(observably)  does  or  becomes.  The  individual  is  always 
more  than  what  he  definitely  becomes,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
become.  This  is  recognized  by  such  institutions  as  the 
family,  the  Church,  and  in  a  measure  also  by  the  State,  where 
the  individual  is  cherished,  not  merely  for  what  he  actually 
is,  but  also  for  his  potential  qualities.  This  fact  has  definite 
consequences  in  the  quality  of  the  moral  virtues  it  produces. 
For  whereas  the  individual's  actual  character  gives  rise  to 
such  standards  of  conduct  as  Honesty,  Temperance,  Prudence 
and  Obedience — the  legal  and  commercial  virtues — his 
whole  self,  that  is  to  say,  his  nature,  as  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  practical  being,  is  the  source  of  the  more  specifically 
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ethical  virtues  of  Sympathy,  Charity,  Friendship,  Wisdom 
and  Love.1 

1  Two  examples  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  distinction  that  is  drawn 
here.  Strictly  speaking,  in  the  case  of  "  obedience  "  the  relationship  between 
the  person  who  issues  the  command  and  the  one  from  whom  obedience  is 
demanded  is  that  of  superior  and  inferior.  The  two  persons  are  assumed  to 
be  on  different  levels.  For  this  reason  the  latter  is  "  instrumental "  in 
some  degree  to  the  will  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  the  character  of  the 
agent  as  ultimate  or  "  end  in  himself  "  is  subordinated  when  what  he  is 
asked  to  obey  is  the  will  of  someone  else.  In  the  Family,  however,  where 
love  and  sympathy  are  displayed  with  the  directness  and  intimacy  of 
"  each  for  all,"  of  which  these  sentiments  are  capable,  the  individual  is 
not  loved  merely  for  his  "  services  " — a  fact  which  makes  the  Family  so 
admirable  a  retreat  from  the  world  of  "  external  "  relationships  where  one 
is  judged  so  severely  by  actual  results.  Indeed,  in  the  Family  the  weakest 
and  most  helpless  member  (permanently  so  in  many  cases)  is  very  often  he 
who  is  most  powerful  in  calling  forth  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  other 
members.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  member  in  a  spiritual  community  of  equals — 
an  end  in  himself.  The  correspondence  between  the  latter  type  of  values 
and  those  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  articulated  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  this  mention. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  MORAL  LIFE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

IN  general,  we  may  define  the  moral  life  of  the  individual  as 
a  continuous  effort  to  mediate  successfully  between  the 
finite  and  infinite  aspects  of  his  given  nature.  The  universal 
or  infinite  self  must  be  made  concrete  in  habits  and  institutions, 
and  the  particular  activities  of  the  self  must  be  proportioned 
and  harmonized  through  their  permeation  by  central  ideals. 
But  this  end  cannot  be  effected  without  positive  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  will.  For  between  the  universal  and 
particular  aspects  of  the  self  there  is  continuous  tension. 
Both  are  self-maintaining  activities,  and  without  the  will  or 
effort  to  bring  them  together,  each  is  quite  capable  of  making 
a  separate  world  for  itself.  The  ascetic  life  and  the  life  of 
mere  pleasure  are  extreme  examples  of  what  may  be  effected 
in  this  way.  But  in  neither  of  these  two  ways  of  life  is  there 
any  morality  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Each  is  based 
on  a  given  aspect  of  the  self.  For  neither  his  infinite  nor  his 
particular  nature  can  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  the  indivi 
dual  in  his  own  right.  In  themselves,  they  are  specific 
characters  of  the  physico-biological  world  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  spiritual  world  on  the  other.  Where  man,  as  such, 
is  free  to  move,  is  in  the  effort  to  effect  conjunction  between 
them.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  moral  life  is  a  pulling 
down  of  the  one  and  a  raising  up  of  the  other — a  single 
process  which  results  in  investing  both  with  a  new  and  moral 
significance.  This  re-creative  work  is  man's  distinctive 
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function,  and  it  is  this  that  marks  him  off  as  a  free  or  moral 
being.  Otherwise,  his  personality  is  lost  in  a  life  of  pleasurable 
feelings  with  no  morality  in  it,  or  it  is  merged  in  an  unsub 
stantial  and  ethereal  world  that  may  indeed  be  spiritual, 
but  is  certainly  not  moral.  At  the  same  time,  effort  as  such 
or  by  itself,  does  not  adequately  describe  the  moral  process. 
Viewed  simply  as  a  force,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  will 
apart  from  mechanical  metaphors.  These  lay  stress  on  the 
opposition  or  externality  of  the  pull  between  the  higher  and 
lower  self.  But  apart  altogether  from  what  human  activities 
ought  to  be,  that  which  demands  primary  recognition  in  any 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  moral  life  is  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  human  activities  are  purposive  or  teleological  and 
distinguished  from  mere  forces  by  the  aims  and  objects  they 
endeavour  to  realize.  Moreover,  in  any  biological  or  spiritual 
process  the  end  is  implicit  in  the  activity  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  the  current  that  permeates  the  whole  stream  and  guides 
and  directs  its  particular  content.  Thus  the  end  is  not 
outside  the  process,  but  something  essentially  bound  up  with 
and  belonging  to  it. 

These  two  facts  regarding  human  activities  in  general  help 
to  determine  the  kind  of  ideal  life  that  will  satisfy  the  full 
demands  of  the  moral  self  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  afford, 
to  begin  with,  a  factual  justification  for  the  belief  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  specifically  moral  life.  This  belief,  which 
we  commonly  take  for  granted,  is  not  altogether  free  from 
suspicion.  Its  truth  depends  upon  the  freedom  or  self- 
existence  of  finite  selves,  or  in  other  words,  upon  whether  or 
not  the  meeting-place  between  the  biological  and  spiritual 
worlds — the  infinite  and  the  particular  self — is  capable  of 
existing  in  its  own  right. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that,  like  those  from 
which  the  metaphor  is  borrowed,  the  currents  of  human  lives 
are  determined  from  outside.  Both  sides  of  the  nature  of  the 
self  are  given  to  it.  But  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of 
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the  not-self  (as  we  have  already  suggested)  makes  a  whole 
world  of  difference  to  the  nature  of  its  determination.  If 
the  not-self  is  mental  and  spiritual,  the  individual  retains  no 
sense  of  restriction  or  compulsion  in  conforming  to  its  demands. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  the  true  source  and  nature  of  all  human 
tendencies  is  spiritual.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
the  complex  aims  we  call  ideals,  but  it  is  correspondingly 
true  even  of  our  more  instinctive  cravings.  No  other  name 
than  mental  will  suffice  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  physical 
forces,  and  they  are  mental  simply  because  they  are  tendencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  something  more  is  required  than  this 
general  kind  of  spiritual  determination  if  the  moral  life,  as 
such,  is  to  be  retained  as  a  fundamental  division  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  former  attitude  belongs  to  Religion,  and  is  not 
strictly  ethical  in  character.  Taken  by  itself,  it  leads  to 
mysticism  and  to  the  total  submergence  of  finite  individuals 
in  the  infinite  whole.  As  a  result,  the  individual  is  deprived 
of  the  care  and  responsibility  for  his  conduct.  But  bearing 
in  mind  the  purposive  nature  of  any  human  activity,  the  nature 
of  the  spiritual  world  need  not  be  unduly  strained  to  permit 
the  conservation  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  particular 
individuals.  External  determination,  even  of  the  spiritual 
kind,  is  not  the  only  character  possessed  by  human  activities. 
In  so  far  as  any  process  is  teleological,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
character  of  its  own  purpose,  and  in  this  way  possesses  a 
measure  of  self-determination.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
object  aimed  at  that  sets  the  process  agoing,  and  it  is  the  same 
object  that  moulds  and  directs  the  activity  throughout  its 
whole  course. 

Thus,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  end,  any  tendency  is  a 
closed  system.  Correspondingly,  the  wider  its  aim,  the  more 
of  a  system  any  process  is  liable  to  be.  And  in  general,  the 
more  comprehensive  the  ideals  with  which  the  particular  self 
identifies  his  private  ambitions,  the  freer  or  more  self- 
determined  he  is,  both  in  fact  and  possibility.  Obversely, 
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the  narrower  the  purpose,  the  wider  the  outside  world,  and 
the  greater  the  opportunity  for  contradiction  and  conflict. 
On  the  other  hand,  mere  width  of  ideals  is  not  enough.  For 
a  system  as  such  implies  the  self-existence  and  distinctive 
value  of  its  particular  elements.  In  other  words,  a  system 
is  nothing  at  all  if  it  is  not  a  group  or  unity  of  minor  aims  and 
systems.  Of  course,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  quite  possible 
to  abstract  in  thought  both  the  formal  and  material  elements 
in  any  system.  But  whenever  the  system  is  thought  con 
cretely,  or  as  it  is,  then  both  its  universal  and  particular 
manifestations  must  be  recognized  as  directly  and  inseparably 
related.  For  this  reason,  the  life  which  is  not  the  conservation 
of  finite  selves,  and  the  ideal  which  is  unrelated  to  the  par 
ticular  desires  of  the  individual,  are  both  incapable  of  doing 
adequate  justice  to  the  moral  process. 

The  implications  of  the  moral  life  as  a  system  are  far- 
reaching  ;  and,  more  especially,  the  systematic  character  of 
moral  processes  leads  to  a  positive  view  of  the  ethical  life  by 
cutting  away  the  foundations  of  the  notion  that  the  moral 
life  is  a  struggle.  This  erroneous  conception  has  been 
widespread  in  the  history  of  both  moral  theory  and  practice, 
and  is  capable  of  all  sorts  of  variations.  In  general,  it  takes 
its  rise  in  the  tendency  to  identify  the  complex  self  with 
one  or  other  of  its  more  obvious  features.  The  result  is  that 
something  essentially  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  the  self 
is  omitted,  and  the  moral  life  must  almost  necessarily  be 
thought  of  as  involving  strife  and  contradiction.  The  view 
originates  more  especially  with  the  false  idea,  born  of  inade 
quate  self-reflection,  that  there  are  certain  activities  of  the 
self — its  instinctive  or  particular  tendencies — that  are 
inherently  incapable  of  becoming  moral.  These,  it  is  main 
tained,  are  "  natural  "  and  mechanical,  as  compared  with  the 
infinite  nature  of  the  self — the  intellect  especially — which  in 
turn  is  labelled  spiritual  and  free.  In  this  way  a  contrast 
is  set  up  between  natural  and  spiritual,  and  the  specifically 
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moral  character  of  the  self  is  supposed  to  consist  in  maintaining 
its  spiritual  nature  at  the  expense  of  its  natural  inclinations. 

Any  danger  in  this  respect  is  more  apt  to  come  from  those 
who  base  their  notions  of  the  moral  life  on  the  infinite  nature 
of  the  self.  For  if  the  infinite  self  is  that  which  ought  to  be 
realized,  anything  less  than  this  tends  to  be  viewed  as  unsatis 
factory  and  consequently  immoral.  In  other  words,  a  contrast 
is  set  up  between  what  is  universal  and  what  is  particular  in 
human  aims  on  the  basis  of  their  comprehensiveness.  Where 
upon  it  stands  to  reason  that  man's  infinite  needs  are  incapable 
of  finding  anything  like  adequate  satisfaction  in  his  particular 
desires  and  impulses.  Consequently,  his  good  can  only  be 
found  in  ideals  which  become  increasingly  more  abstract  and 
external  the  keener  his  sense  becomes  of  the  limitation  and 
unsatisfactoriness  of  his  finite  desires.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the 
infinite  side  of  the  self  can  alone  be  satisfied  with  an  infinite 
content,  the  moral  process  tends  to  take  the  form  of  a  complete 
denial  or  repression  of  anything  finite  in  life,  inclusive  of  the 
individual  himself.  Due,  however,  to  the  obvious  insistence 
of  natural  desires,  this  result,  on  both  its  positive  and  negative 
sides,  is  only  possible  through  continuous  effort  and  conflict. 

The  defects  of  this  view  can  be  adequately  counteracted 
only  by  the  recognition  :  (a)  that  the  moral  life  is  grounded 
neither  on  the  infinite  self  nor  the  particular  self,  but  on  the 
relation  between  them  ;  (6)  that  both  the  universal  and 
particular  aspects  of  the  self  are  "  natural "  in  the  only  proper 
sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  used  of  human  activities,  viz. 
that  both  are  "  given  "  or  supplied  to  the  self  as  the  material 
on  which  its  will  can  operate ;  (c)  that  while  there  is  un 
doubtedly  tension  between  the  universal  and  particular 
aspects  of  the  self — for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  will  or 
moral  life  at  all — it  is  a  special  kind  of  tension,  viz.  that  of 
two  compatibles,  either  of  which  is  capable  of  becoming  as 
free  or  as  mechanical  as  the  other. 

Which  of  these  alternative  types  of  character  the  individual 
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will  select  for  himself  will  depend  upon  how  far  or  in  what 
direction  his  self-recognition  has  proceeded.1  But  in  order 
that  the  individual's  self-awareness  be  guided  aright,  and  the 
new  and  specifically  moral  character  with  which  his  activities 
became  infected  display  the  highest  moral  qualities,  he  must 
first  recognize  that  system  and  not  strife  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  relationship  between  the  different  aspects  of 
his  nature.  This  knowledge  comes  with  the  recognition  that 
all,  and  not  merely  the  most  obvious  of  his  personal  activities, 
are  inherently  teleological  and  systematic.  Anything  less 
than  this  will  effect  a  warped  and  narrow  moral  self,  based  on 
the  false  notion  that  the  individual  must "  make  "  himself  free 
by  the  imposition  of  spiritual  ideals  on  what  is  intrinsically 
alien  and  unspiritual. 

In  principle,  the  self-denial  view  puts  the  ethical  problem 
in  such  a  way  that  the  answer  is  prejudiced  from  the  beginning. 
Perceiving  (and  not  altogether  without  reason)  that  the 
infinite  self  is  that  which  is  best  capable  of  satisfying  all  that 
the  ethical  life  demands,  it  proceeds  to  explain  the  whole 
by  what  is  simply  a  part — no  matter  how  enlarged  and 
significant  that  part  may  be.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  infinite  width  of  the  gulf  between 
the  finite  and  infinite  aspects  of  human  nature  should  be 
recognized.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  commonplace  of  moral 
practice  that  the  less  the  private  and  particular  self  is  valued, 
the  more  enlarged  and  positive  are  one's  moral  achievements. 
But  the  recognition  of  the  infinite  difference  within  one's 
nature  is  only  the  upward  path  in  morality — the  order  of 
learning.  Its  significance  is  no  more  or  no  less  than  the 
element  of  contrast  necessarily  involved  in  the  formation  of 

1  For  a  brief  discussion  of  Choice,  see  Chapter  VIII,  p.  149,  et  seq.,  where 
(as  by  implication  here)  the  nature  of  choice  is  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  was  called  in  Chapter  V,  "Spiritual  Affinity."  After 
all,  the  answer  afforded  to  the  problem  of  choice,  as  to  similar  problems, 
assumes  quite  different  proportions  according  to  the  principle,  point  of 
view  or  level  of  self-awareness,  adopted  as  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  the  moral  life. 
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both  ideas  and  ideals.  The  view  we  are  criticizing  goes  no 
further,  and  in  this  way  contains  only  a  half-truth.  But 
ideals  by  themselves  are  not  enough.  Moral  and  political 
history  is  full  of  their  splendid  failures.  For  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  an  ideal  is  true  or  not  until  it  has  been 
brought  back  and  related  to  the  particular  facts  from  which 
it  originated. 

Logically  speaking,  this  return  movement  to  fact  is 
impossible  for  those  who  regard  the  moral  life  as  one  of  struggle 
and  self-denial.  Their  conceptions  of  what  is  infinite  in  man 
are  based  on  its  mere  width  or  comprehensiveness.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  infinite  they  are  capable  of  recognizing. 
But  quantitative  notions  are  only  properly  applicable  to  the 
connexion  between  material  things,  and  are  quite  incapable 
of  containing  the  intrinsic  significance  of  spiritual  relation 
ships.  If,  then,  we  employ  physical  methods  and  metaphors 
to  explain  the  moral  life,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  con 
clusion  that  universal  and  particular,  ideal  and  fact,  are 
irretrievably  separated.  For  the  same  reason,  we  are  com 
pelled  to  separate  end  and  effort,  and  confine  the  former  to 
the  final  moment  or  consummation  of  the  process.  As  a 
result,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
end  achieved  the  effort  ceases  to  be.  In  other  words,  the 
process  is  a  mere  means  to  an  end  outside  it.  It  exists  for 
an  object  in  which  it  itself  has  no  concern.  But  anything 
that  is  a  mere  means  has  no  permanent  spiritual  value.  As 
a  general  result,  the  individual  himself  is  deprived  of  any 
personal  claims  on  the  spiritual  purposes  he  helps  to  maintain. 
For  qua  "  individual  "  he  is  finite,  and  as  compared  numerically 
with  what  is  "  infinite,"  he  is  really  negligible.  This  applies 
not  merely  to  his  natural  or  instinctive  needs  but,  strictly 
speaking,  to  anything  that  the  finite  self  experiences.  But 
with  the  end  of  his  efforts  impossible,  and  the  individual 
himself  regarded  as  of  purely  negative  worth,  nothing  moral 
remains  save  the  ethical  process  itself.  This  is  so  in  the  nature 
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of  the  case.  For  a  numerical  infinite  is  itself  a  particular. 
No  matter  how  great  a  number  we  may  be  able  to  conceive 
or  imagine,  it  is  always  capable  of  being  added  to.  And  as 
applied  in  this  case  to  an  activity  whose  particulars  consist 
in  the  moments  or  stages  through  which  it  passes,  this  involves 
that  the  end  or  consummation  of  the  process  is  always  receding 
and  in  point  of  fact  is  strictly  unattainable.  Thus,  on  its 
theoretic  side,  the  final  conclusion  of  the  self-denial  view  is 
that  the  ethical  life — so  far,  at  least,  as  human  and  mortal 
beings,  as  such,  are  concerned — consists  in  nothing  but 
struggle  and  effort. 

The  doctrine  of  mere  self-sacrifice  is  no  less  negative  on  its 
practical  side.  With  nothing  objective  in  which  the  striving 
individual  can  rest  and  satisfy  his  infinite  longings,  he  is  left 
with  nothing  but  the  intensity  of  his  emotions  and  feelings 
on  which  to  rely  for  an  indication  of  his  moral  progress.  But 
apart  from  the  unity,  stability  and  positive  content  which 
reason  alone  can  supply,  feelings  in  themselves  are  loose  and 
spasmodic  things.  Live  enough  at  the  moment  of  excite 
ment,  they  tend  to  negate  and  destroy  themselves  through 
over  use.  Even  when  they  are  operative  they  produce  a 
mental  state  which  alternates  between  rare  moments  of 
extreme  optimism  and  more  numerous  periods  of  morbid 
pessimism.  In  point  of  fact,  if  feeling  is  all  we  possess  in  the 
way  of  a  moral  standard,  then  for  all  practical  purposes  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  life  of  the  extreme  ascetic  and 
the  libertine.  The  former  may  possess  a  certain  value  over 
the  latter,  but  it  does  so  spuriously,  and  in  virtue  of  a  social 
and  rational  content  which  by  itself  it  is  forced  to  repudiate, 
and  in  the  formation  of  which  it  can  take  no  credit.  For  the 
individual  who  is  ruled  by  feeling  alone,  even  of  the  spiritual 
type,  cuts  himself  loose  from  his  fellows  and  tends  to  exalt 
his  nature  at  their  expense.  In  other  words,  his  attitude 
does  not  cease  to  be  egoism,  although  clothed  in  a  social  and 
universal  form.  For  in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  leave  the  world 
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of  ordinary  affairs  behind  him,  the  extreme  ascetic  and  mystic 
is  bound  to  be  practical.  In  other  words,  his  ideal  must 
complete  itself  in  some  sort  of  will.  This  is  inevitably  of  the 
limited  and  domineering  type,  and  in  concrete  fashion  finds 
realization  in  a  super-world  or  super-man  or  -class.  Thus 
the  final  practical  result  of  the  self-denial  view  is  a  moral 
despotism  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  a  moral  aristo 
cracy  in  the  case  of  a  class  or  state — a  consequence  which,  in 
either  case,  is  far  removed  from  an  ideal  humanity,  in  which 
every  one  is  sovereign  and  subject  alike. 

For  these  reasons  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  one 
prevalent  form  of  the  "  moral  struggle  "  doctrine  is  the 
explicit  avowal  that  the  moral  life  consists  in  the  transition 
from  pure  egoism — which  is  the  natural  state  of  man — to 
altruism  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  view  has  numerous 
modifications,  but  the  element  common  to  them  all  is  the 
notion  that  the  self  and  its  particular  activities  possess  a 
separate  meaning  and  existence  from  the  aims  and  objects 
in  which  they  find  satisfaction.  But  if  the  nature  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  human  tendencies  is  implicitly 
systematic,  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  separateness  of 
either  the  end  or  its  particular  manifestations.  Similarly, 
there  can  be  no  "  transition  "  from  self  to  not-self,  process  to 
content,  if  the  end  or  not-self  is  the  activity  or  self  at  any 
stage  or  moment  in  its  development.  Both  are  correlative, 
and  any  advance  of  the  one  involves  a  corresponding  advance 
of  the  other.  When,  therefore,  the  individual  is  unselfish, 
this  cannot  mean  absence  or  negation  of  self,  but  the  enrich 
ment  of  the  whole — self  and  not-self  together — in  virtue  of 
his  personal  identification  with  it.  Correspondingly,  selfish 
ness  is  the  abstract  separation  of  process  and  content,  self 
and  not-self.  It  is  the  placing  of  personal  and  objective 
interests  into  water-tight  compartments,  and  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  these  can  stand  alone.  Again,  it  should  be 
noted  that  on  either  alternative  this  point  of  view  is  selfish 
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in  its  consequences  and  in  practice.  For  if  we  think  of  the 
object  alone,  and  despise  and  renounce  ourselves,  the  result 
is  a  system  of  sorts  which  has  no  real  body  or  content  in  it. 
Unregulated  altruism  is  just  as  capable  of  doing  harm  to  the 
free  development  of  the  community  and  of  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  as  is  mere  self-seeking.  The  only 
difference  is  that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  a  universal  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  private  desires  are  supreme,  the 
pursuit  of  personal  satisfaction  is  endless  and  has  nothing 
permanent  and  systematic  about  it. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  morality  is  a  matter  of  direction,  and 
never  one  of  repression.  As  a  discipline,  in  order  to  recognize 
our  true  selves  or  our  duties,  repression  is  a  necessary  means, 
but  by  itself  it  is  only  a  means,  and  in  no  respect  can  ever  be 
a  way  of  life  or  an  end  in  itself. 

The  negative  results  which  follow  when  too  narrow  a  view 
is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  even  on  its  infinite  side, 
intensify  the  need  for  being  in  earnest  with  the  systematic 
character  of  moral  processes.  In  general  we  must  avoid  the 
danger  of  material  concepts  in  the  interpretation  of  anything 
spiritual.  Their  use  implies  that  while  the  individual  is 
conscious  in  general  or  in  idea  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
in  fact  and  in  practice  his  stage  in  self-awareness  is  little 
removed  from  the  recognition  of  his  bodily  self.  Here  the 
notion  of  strife  may  be  employed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
appropriateness,  although,  it  has  to  be  noted,  careful  analysis 
will  show  that  not  even  the  most  pugnacious  of  human  instincts 
lacks  social  and  universal  significance.  But  more  especially 
the  direct  and  intimate  relationship  between  finite  and 
infinite — so  impossible  a  notion  when  merely  quantitative 
methods  and  terms  are  used — is  perfectly  possible,  in  fact 
as  well  as  idea,  in  a  free  and  spiritual  atmosphere.  The 
character  of  the  man  of  moral  integrity  is  revealed  in  his 
slightest  act  and  thought,  so  that  in  our  judgments  of  him 
we  can  proceed  upwards  and  downwards  from  ideal  to  fact 
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with  equal  facility — the  sure  mark   of  a   concrete   system. 

Similarly,  the  systematic  character  of  teleological  activities 
makes  it  wrong  to  confine  the  end  to  the  final  moment  or 
consummation  of  the  process.  If  the  purpose  is  immanent, 
as  the  guiding  principle  in  every  stage  and  aspect  of  the 
movement,  the  activity  as  a  whole  is  less  of  a  struggle  towards 
an  end  that  lies  in  the  future,  and  more  of  a  system  already 
and  always  in  partial  realization.  Thus,  inside  it  and  outside 
it  system  is  the  truest  thing  about  the  moral  life.  This  being 
so,  the  moral  end  is  here  and  now,  real  as  well  as  ideal,  and 
only  awaiting  the  individual's  self-recognition  to  be  realized 
as  such.  If  it  be  said  that  the  present  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  human  race  is  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
infinite  needs  of  man,  such  a  statement  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  so  long  as  it  is  not  taken  as  sufficient  ground  for  the 
generalization  that  the  perfection  of  the  moral  end  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

The  latter  view  rests  on  the  confusion  between  moral 
perfection  and  perfection  in  general.  These  are  not  necessarily 
identical.  In  other  words,  man's  infinite  needs  demand 
satisfaction  in  directions  other  than  those  that  are  specifically 
moral :  and  the  real  question  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
necessities  of  his  moral  nature  require  a  totally  different  kind 
of  satisfaction  from  the  wholeness  and  absence  of  contradiction 
which  is  essential  in  the  case  of  Art,  Religion  and  Philosophy. 
The  burden  of  the  present  argument  is  directed  against  this 
view.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  when  finite  and 
[infinite  coalesce  completely,  moral  stagnation  results  from  the 
absence  of  the  element  of  difference  so  essential  to  progress. 
But  in  this  respect  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  a 
common  confusion  between  what  is  merely  different  and  what 
is  opposed.  The  differences  between  its  parts  is  quite  com 
patible  with  unity  and  system — a  fact  which,  if  true  of  the 
moral  life  as  a  whole,  is  adequate  proof  that  the  finite  indi 
vidual  has  rights  of  his  own  to  expect  as  well  as  duties  to  his 
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world  to  perform.  Strife  and  contradiction,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  external  signs  that  system  is  lacking,  and  that 
something  valuable  is  being  subjected  and  suborned.  In  a 
word,  the  deepening  of  any  spiritual  unity  is  at  once 
the  passing  away  of  opposition  and  contradiction,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  values  of  its  component  parts — 
a  double-sided  fact  which  is  as  true  a  test  in  the  sphere  of 
moral  achievements  as  in  any  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  view  is  deep-rooted  in  ancient  and 
modern  ethical  thought  that  strife  is  essential  to  progress, 
and  that,  with  system  achieved,  activity  as  such  ceases  to 
be.  In  the  modern  mind  the  close  connexion  of  this  doctrine 
with  economic  success  and  well-being  is  too  obvious  to  require 
more  than  mention.  Theoretically  it  has  close  kinship  with 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  wrongly  presumed  to  be  the 
underlying  principle  of  human  instinctive  needs.  In  this 
respect  the  view  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  dictum  that, 
"  while  man  comes  into  existence  for  the  sake  of  life,  he 
endures  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  good  life."  Here,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  cardinal  fault  of  the  view  lies  in  the  use  and  abuse 
of  material  concepts  with  which  it  tries  to  explain  morality. 
For  this  reason  its  adherents  find  it  impossible  to  understand 
how  unity  and  difference,  infinite  and  finite,  permanence  and 
change,  egoism  and  altruism,  or  any  other  of  the  ways  in  which 
apparently  opposite  alternatives  are  capable  of  being  framed, 
can  possibly  exist  at  once  or  in  the  same  operation.  But 
to  understand  how  this  is  possible  in  any  one  of  these  cases 
is  to  understand  it  in  them  all.  And  with  respect  to  morality, 
the  mutual  compatibility  and  co-operation  of  system  and 
progress  is  central,  and  requires  to  be  specially  demonstrated. 

Apart  from  theoretical  considerations,  there  is,  as  already 
suggested,  factual  demonstration  in  the  man  of  moral  integrity, 
of  the  notion  of  a  being  whose  whole  self  or  character  is 
displayed  in  any  one  of  his  actions.  Such  a  man  is  the  true 
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type  of  individuality  in  which  universal  and  particular 
interests  co-operate  and  function  as  one.  The  man  of  moral 
integrity  is  a  superman,  not  because  his  well-being  is  sustained 
at  the  expense  of  his  fellows  or  the  suppression  of  his  natural 
desires,  but  because  he  has  made  the  identification  between 
his  private  ambitions  and  his  social  and  universal  inheritance. 
Both  these  qualities  are  what  the  man  essentially  is,  and  to 
take  them  apart  is  to  leave  him  a  character  which  is  either 
spasmodic,  eccentric  and  selfish,  or  unprogressive  and 
mechanical.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  aright  the  kind  of 
personality  in  which  private  desires  and  social  service  are 
in  such  intimate  spiritual  union  that  each  particular  act  is 
a  significant  member — end  as  well  as  means — in  an  organically 
whole  self,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  in  one  of  its  many 
directions,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  material  categories. 
Similarly,  we  must  reach  a  new  level  in  our  notions  of  progress. 
In  one  of  its  aspects  the  modern  mind  is  obsessed  with  the 
view  that  the  true  nature  of  individuality  is  to  be  found 
in  mere  difference  and  novelty.  On  this  assumption  those 
respects  in  which  finite  characters  are  common  or  similar — 
as  is  presumed  to  be  the  case  in  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the 
moral  and  social  sanctions — do  not  allow  for  individual  self- 
expression.  But  in  morals,  as  in  everything  that  is  spiritually 
valuable,  creative  self-expression  comes  on  top  of  the  past 
and  after  its  mental  and  spiritual  riches  have  been  understood 
aright  and  built  into  the  texture  of  our  individual  selves. 
It  is  the  man  of  little  experience  and  few  sympathies  who, 
through  a  false  sense  of  his  own  value,  seeks  to  display  what  he 
is  in  mere  eccentricity,  and  in  consequence  finds  the  effort 
of  self-expression  full  of  strife  and  contradictions.  Forgetting 
that  rights  and  duties  are  complementary  things,  he  is  willing 
to  enjoy  all  that  the  past  has  supplied  him  with  in  the  way 
of  comfort  and  privilege,  but  finds  no  sense  of  obligation  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  what  was  wrong  or  defective  in  the 
deeds  of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  he  exists  in  a  cross-section 
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of  experience  which  he  has  cut  for  himself  between  past  and 
future,  owning  no  obligations  to  the  one  and  incapable  of 
recognizing  his  duty  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  given  a 
mind  of  wide  sympathies  and  knowledge,  the  advance  which 
comes  with  continued  self-expression  and  the  acquisition  of 
new  experiences  is  the  quiet  absorption  characteristic  of 
great  Art,  great  political  and  religious  ideas,  and — more 
especially,  perhaps,  as  a  specifically  moral  example — the  great 
spiritual  leaders  of  men. 

But  the  process  thus  exhibited  is  not  confined  to  any 
exceptional  sphere  of  experience,  or  to  any  special  type  of 
individual.  With  the  open  recognition  of  his  real  self,  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  normal  man.  His  self-identification  with 
universal  ideals  and  institutions  enriches  his  personality  and 
affords  new  opportunities  for  self-expression.  The  accidents 
of  circumstance  lose  their  effect  upon  the  man  of  character, 
and  as  his  experience  is  unified  and  harmonized  the  appetite 
for  pleasure  and  novelty  begins  to  lose  its  force.  For  in  most 
cases  pleasure  and  novelty  acquire  their  meaning  from  the 
violence  of  the  contrast,  and  in  some  cases  the  absolute 
negation  of  their  opposites.  But  with  the  freedom  that  is 
perfect  realizedness  comes  "  the  pure  joy  of  perfect  activity," 
in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  expression  which  is  not 
thoroughly  the  essential  being  of  the  self  expressed. 

That  perfection  of  moral  being  is  a  constitutive  and  not 
merely  a  regulative  moral  ideal  derived  from  other  spiritual 
spheres  is  recognizable  in  concrete  fashion  in  some  of  the 
saintliest  of  human  lives.  Granted  that  these  men  acquired 
spiritual  energy  in  ways  and  directions  other  than  those  we 
are  accustomed  to  term  moral,  this  may  either  mean  that 
morality  itself  is  simply  one  aspect  of  a  more  universal  spiritual 
life,  or — what  is  more  probable — that  our  own  conceptions 
of  moral  process  are  too  restricted  and  superficial.  In  any 
event,  the  fact  remains  that  Art,  Religion  and  Philosophy 
must  make  the  finite  agent  one  at  least  of  their  poles,  and  that 
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with  the  outward  limit  gained  the  return  movement  has  to 
be  made  from  these  superhuman  activities  to  what  is  equally 
universal  and  social  in  human  interests.  Indeed,  the -former 
type  of  experiences  are  deprived  of  something  of  their  own 
perfection  and  completeness  of  content  if  at  any  moment 
their  personal  value  is  ever  lost  sight  of.  And  in  point  of 
fact,  the  examples  we  possess  in  the  way  of  saintly  characters 
suffice  to  show  that  the  acquisition  and  realization  of  infinite 
ideals  need  not  necessarily  involve  abstraction  from  the  world 
of  ordinary  affairs.  Let  it  be  granted  again  that  we  should 
not  make  too  much  of  these  examples  merely  by  themselves. 
It  would  be  a  poor  ethics  that  was  wholly  constructed  on  the 
exceptional  experiences  of  sainthood  or  the  rare  moments  of 
moral  enthusiasm  and  insight  in  the  life  of  the  normal  indivi 
dual.  Something  more  stable  and  universal  is  required.  To 
be  of  any  permanent  value  institutions  which  are  the  absolute 
conditions  of  the  moral  life  must  spring  from  the  one  and 
persistent  moral  habits  from  the  other.  At  the  same  time, 
if  a  supreme  moral  value  or  virtue  has  been  exhibited  once 
in  human  experience,  the  fact  that  it  has  gained  the  slightest 
and  most  inadequate  recognition  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
individual  is  indication  enough  that  it  may  be  achieved  again 
and  universally.  One  particular,  as  we  have  said  before  in 
a  different  connexion,  is  sufficient  to  found  and  maintain  a 
spiritual  principle.  Thus,  something  morally  valuable  in 
fact  as  well  as  ideal  is  derivable  from  the  study  of  the  best 
and  saintliest  men  in  human  history  through  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  intrinsic  character  of  moral  perfection. 

In  brief,  the  saint  is  he  who,  doing  no  wrong  in  himself, 
is  most  supremely  conscious  of  the  depth  of  evil  in  the  world 
and  the  need  for  increased  moral  progress.  Thus,  evil  and  the 
consequent  effort  involved  in  overcoming  it  is  not  something 
apart  from  the  nature  of  the  saint,  but  explicitly  recognized 
by  him  as  the  content  of  his  real  and  universal  self.  This 
fact  in  itself  counteracts  the  idea  that  the  essential  feature 
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of  the  moral  process  consists  in  struggle  and  conflict. 
Obsessed  with  the  spurious  value  of  novelty  and  adventure, 
and  unable  as  yet  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  the  common 
and  normal  experiences  that  give  him  whatever  of  character 
and  individuality  he  possesses,  Youth  erroneously  imagines 
that  the  greatest  contrast  of  all  in  moral  experience — the 
separation  of  Good  and  Evil — can  be  comprehended  only  by 
the  so-called  actual  experience  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  old 
fallacy  that  sympathies  can  alone  be  invoked  by  bodily 
contagion  and  ignorance  of  the  true  source  of  moral  sympathy 
— the  direct  and  intimate  relationship  of  the  individual  with 
other  selves  in  virtue  of  "  social  "  emotions  and  sentiments 
which  are  universally  comprehensive  and  common  to  all. 
The  idea  is  false,  in  morality  as  in  knowledge,  that  we  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  "  reality  "  in  our  sensations 
and  feelings,  or  that  the  private  and  impervious  nature  of 
the  self  is  to  be  found  therein.  In  their  highest  expression  in 
Art,  Religion  and  the  enthusiasm  for  moral  ideals,  feelings 
are  at  once  common  and  universal,  and  capable  of  conserving 
the  private  values  of  particular  selves. 

For  this  reason  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
inherent  goodness  of  the  good  man  and  his  ability  to  legislate 
for  other  men,  in  virtue  of  a  direct  sympathy  for  and  com 
prehension  of  their  defects.  Similarly,  if  it  is  energy  and 
movement  that  underlies  the  demand  for  novelty  and 
adventure,  the  sublime  state  is  anything  but  motionless. 
Granted  that  in  the  character  of  the  good  man  evil  tendencies 
are  never  allowed  to  raise  themselves  and  join  issue  with  the 
good,  and  that  any  incipient  leaning  in  this  direction  is  checked 
immediately,  such  a  moral  state  is  not  merely  acquired,  but 
is  only  maintained  by  constant  watchfulness  and  the  assertion 
of  will.  In  a  word,  if  action  is  what  is  wanted,  it  takes  far 
more  real  will  and  moral  endeavour  to  keep  the  individual 
alive  at  his  particular  level  of  moral  achievement  than  ever 
it  did  to  get  there.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  common 
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will  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  state  is  a  far  more  vital  and  efficient  force  than  the 
so-called  creative  will  which,  in  the  search  for  a  spurious 
liberty,  would  advance  beyond  and  without  these. 

To  possess  the  type  of  will  we  have  just  been  describing  is, 
we  believe,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  individual.  The  chief 
virtue  of  such  a  will  is  its  character  as  a  living  system. 
Directly  comprehensive  in  both  sympathy  and  knowledge,  it 
can  inform  with  something  of  its  own  character  what  is  other 
than  and  different  from  itself  without  loss  and  friction  on 
either  side.  These  are  the  qualities  that  supply  the  sure  test 
whether  we  own  a  will  of  the  highest  kind.  In  other  words, 
when  everything  we  think  and  do  is  based  upon  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  experiences  of  other  selves, 
our  moral  development  is  in  the  right  direction.  For  anything 
less  than  this  involves  the  repression  of  the  interests  and 
individualities  of  others,  and  a  consequent  loss  to  the  moral 
community  in  which  all  of  us  are  members,  and  which  consti 
tutes  for  each  of  us  his  true  self.  With  justice  such  a  will 
may  be  termed  the  "  rational  will."  For  while  it  includes  the 
total  personalities  of  other  selves,  their  defects  as  well  as  their 
virtues,  their  actions  and  feelings  as  well  as  their  thoughts, 
it  has  undoubted  kinship  with  the  thoroughly  scientific  attitude 
which  grasps  objects  and  view-points  directly,  and  apart 
altogether  from  private  desires  and  opinions. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  reiteration,  it  is  well  to  note  again  that 
the  moral  commonwealth  in  which  rational  wills  can  operate 
is  less  of  an  ideal  in  the  sense  of  something  that  requires  to 
be  "  made  " — a  notion  that  is  only  properly  applicable  to 
what  is  instrumental  or  mere  means — as  it  is  an  already 
existing  fact  simply  demanding  adequate  self-recognition  on 
our  part.  For,  in  virtue  of  the  natural  constitution  of  ourselves 
as  human  and  teleological  beings,  we  are  already  members  in 
the  rational  scheme  of  things.  In  other  words,  every  actual 
self  is  a  self  which  includes  social  relations  and  aims  whose 
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universal  significance  is,  for  the  most  part,  already  deter 
mined.  Or  to  particularize,  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not 
find  it  difficult  enough  to  form  a  satisfactory  moral  character 
with  the  moral  material  already  supplied  to  us  in  the  way  of 
existing  ideals  and  institutions,  without  having  further 
recourse  to  the  infinite  sources  of  spiritual  energy. 

If  the  moral  development  of  the  individual  consists  in  the 
conscious  identification  of  his  private  ambitions  with  his 
objective  and  social  self,  the  further  question  arises  as  to  how 
and  when  the  individual  is  able  to  recognize  that  this  moral 
coincidence  has  taken  place.  In  this  respect  experience 
affords  two  main  tests.  One  of  these  is  personal  and  the  other 
objective,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  both  ought  to  be 
present  at  once  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  adequate. 

(1)  From  the  first  or  more  personal  side  the  possession  of  a 
will  of  the  highest  ethical  quality  brings  in  its  train  a  balance 
and  harmony  of  the  self's  activities,  where  each  is  in  its 
proper  place  and  all  are  duly  proportioned  and  harmonized. 
As  a  result  a  warmth  and  intimacy  of  feeling  is  engendered 
which  is  more  than  the  mere  absence  of  uneasiness — the 
"negative"  pleasure  which  distinguishes  the  satisfaction  of 
any  particular  desire.  On  the  contrary,  it  possesses  the 
character  of  a  pure  or  positive  satisfaction,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  will,  as  the  principle  or  direct  relationship  of  all  the 
desires  together,  is  functioning  at  once  or  as  one.  But  by 
itself  the  serenity  of  mind  occasioned  with  the  smooth  working 
of  one's  mental  tendencies  is  little  removed  from  the 
"  organized  selfishness  "  of  Epicurean  contentment,  unless 
the  burden  of  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  objects  or  ends  in  which 
these  tendencies  are  satisfied,  rather  than  on  the  feelings 
in  which  their  satisfaction  finds  expression.  In  fact,  feeling 
as  such  and  apart  from  the  ends  the  attainment  of  which  it 
accompanies,  is  incapable  either  of  stimulating  our  desires 
or  of  satisfying  the  self.  What  is  true  of  particular  desires 
and  the  feelings  aroused  by  their  satisfaction,  is  even  more 
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true  of  moral  emotions  and  sympathies.  These  are  most 
effectively  brought  into  play  when  all  considerations  of 
personal  happiness  are  left  behind  and  the  individual  devotes 
his  whole  will  and  endeavour  to  the  public  and  social  well- 
being.  In  other  words,  the  essential  nature  of  right  conduct 
prevents  the  self  from  being  the  end  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  conscious  aim  in  moral  activity. 

But,  it  should  be  noted,  insistence  on  the  primacy  of  the 
object  or  not-self  is  not  equivalent  to  mere  altruism,  or 
identical  with  the  belief  that  egoism  equals  the  bad  and 
altruism  equals  the  good.  It  is  simply  one  other  way  of 
stating  the  essential  fact  of  the  moral  life,  that  the  objective 
or  social  content  of  the  self  is  the  truest  thing  about  it.  For 
in  fact  the  individual  has  no  possible  way  of  discovering  his 
own  nature,  except  in  terms  of  the  ends  that  satisfy  his 
subjective  or  psychological  activities.  And  in  ideal  there 
is  no  sure  way  of  realizing  his  private  and  particular  self, 
except  in  whole-hearted  devotion  to  these  objective  ends. 
It  is  the  good  of  the  whole  that  constitutes  his  own  good,  and 
the  latter  simply  falls  within  the  former  as  one  of  its  necessary 
elements  or  values. 

(2)  As  mentally  constituted,  the  individual's  recognition 
of  the  object  is  primarily  effected  by  the  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.  The  representation  in  thought  or  idea 
of  the  ends  of  all  his  particular  desires,  working  as  one  or  a 
system,  is  the  upward  movement  of  the  will,  which  must 
later  complete  itself  by  effecting  a  similar  reorganization 
within  the  actual  and  particular  content  of  his  being.  False 
values  must  be  removed  and  each  particular  activity  find  its 
due  and  proper  place  in  the  whole  scheme.  To  this  end 
mental  consistency,  or  the  absence  of  contradiction  within  the 
content  of  our  ideals,  is  a  valuable  proof  that  what  ought  to 
be,  can  be,  and  that  our  ideals  are  grounded  on  fact  and 
capable  of  concrete  realization.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
idea;  or  what  we  mentally  represented  to  be  the  further  well- 
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being  of  the  whole  community,  must  arouse  the  emotional 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  all  its  members  (or 
of  those,  at  least,  who  have  reached  a  level  of  moral  achieve 
ment  which  will  enable  them  to  recognize  the  general  need 
for  the  new  ideal),  before  it  is  fit  to  be  translated  into  habits, 
codes  and  institutions  which  will  stabilize  and  maintain  it 
in  concrete  fashion.  Thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  standard 
is  system  or  the  whole  situation  in  which  the  ideal  takes 
effect. 

On  the  whole,  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  the 
motives  which  prompt  the  individual  to  moral  conduct.  Little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  actions  or  external 
manifestations  of  the  moral  self,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
enable  the  individual  to  recognize,  by  himself  or  by  means  of 
the  judgments  of  other  people,  the  moral  aptness  or  unfitness 
of  his  motives.  This  omission  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  con 
sideration  of  the  importance  of  external  behaviour,  but  to  the 
belief  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the 
character  of  his  motives  is  of  primary  value.  The  will  must 
certainly  externalize  itself  and  display  its  inward  qualities 
in  what  it  does.  But,  strictly  speaking,  good  works  by 
themselves  are  only  of  permanent  moral  worth  when  they 
are  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  organized  will  of  the 
community  and  are  themselves  correspondingly  organized. 
For  one  thing,  most  of  us  would  be  miserable  failures  as  moral 
beings  if  we  were  to  be  judged  by  what  we  actually  do. 
But  more  particularly,  the  hazard  and  hardships  of  mere  life 
continually  prevent  the  individual  from  putting  into  practice 
all  the  good  he  desires  to  see  realized.  Moreover,  good 
actions  are  prone  to  be  counterfeited.  And  the  true  signifi 
cance  of  that  part  of  the  individual's  life  which  is  open  to 
external  observation,  is  as  liable  to  misrepresentation  by  the 
man  himself  as  by  other  observers.  In  a  word,  the  test  that 
a  man  is  known  by  what  he  does,  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  The  part  of  his  character  that  can  be  externally 
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observed  and  experimentally  determined  is  the  least 
significant  thing  about  it,  and  is  liable  to  manifold  different 
interpretations,  according  to  the  mental  level  of  the  observer. 
"  A  man  is  known  by  what  he  does,  but  what  he  does  is  only 
fully  known  when  thought  reveals  its  form."  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  normal  individual,  much  more  ultimate  moral 
worth  attaches  to  the  inward  attunement  of  the  sort  that 
comes  from  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  moral  ideals, 
than  is  to  be  gained  from  moral  actions  alone.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  minimize  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  the 
example  of  the  good  man,  whose  conduct  is  a  true  expression 
of  his  inward  motives,  and  there  is  a  very  vital  sense  in  which 
practical  morality  affords  a  concrete  test  whether  devotion 
to  ideals  is  more  than  mere  enthusiasm  or  mere  formula. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  good  man  with  respect 
to  his  actions  is  apt  to  be  limited.  And  in  general,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  how  far  moral  education  is  of  a  sound  and 
lasting  type  when  what  induces  it  is  mere  conduct.  Even 
when  enthusiasm  for  moral  ideals  is  stimulated  in  this  way, 
it  is  apt  to  be  founded  on  nothing  more  than  personal 
contagion. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  best  practical  way  to  bring  about 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  community  is  by  "  mental " 
conduct,  which  displays  itself  in  trying  to  educate  others 
to  a  rational  appreciation,  born  of  thought  as  well  as 
observance,  of  the  worth  of  ideals  which  can  only  be 
adequately  realized  when  realized  universally.  Given  rational 
and  universal  devotion  to  an  ideal,  it  cannot  but  express 
itself  in  appropriate  conduct.  For  in  the  end,  if  it  is  practice 
that  is  wanted,  it  is  the  ideal  or  disinterested  action  which  is 
ultimately  most  practical,  and  not  that  which  springs  from  the 
vagaries  of  subjective  emotions  and  impulses.  "  An  ideal  is 
less  violent  than  a  desire  or  expectation,  and  thus  it  may  have 
less  place  than  passion  in  moving  men  to  action.  But  the 
action  to  which  it  moves  is  progressive,  whereas  the  violence 
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of  passion   or   the  inconsiderateness   of   expectation,   may 
destroy  almost  as  often  as  it  urges  men  forward."  1 

Note. — We  are  quite  aware  that  what  we  have  been  mainly 
dealing  with  in  this  chapter  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  individual.  The  other  aspect — which 
we  might  call,  "  the  order  of  learning  " — was  considered 
in  the  previous  chapter,  and  will  be  referred  to  later 
under  "  Problems  of  School  Conduct."  At  the  same 
time,  "  the  order  of  learning,"  with  all  the  conflict 
and  contradiction  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  is  always 
surrounded  by,  and  must  give  place  to,  "  the  order  of 
values  or  moral  realities "  which  we  have  just  been 
trying  to  state. 

1  Delisle  Burns  :   Greek  Ideals,  p.  v. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  AS  SEEN 
IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RACE.— I 

THE  moral  life  of  the  individual  displays  three  main  stages, 
or  rather  conditions,  by  means  of  which  his  moral  develop 
ment  is  alone  made  possible  :  (a)  a  preparatory  period  of 
unreflective  behaviour ;  (b)  the  genesis  of  the  individual's  self- 
awareness  by  contrast  with  the  world  ;  and  (c)  a  direct  and 
intimate  relationship  with  other  men  and  things  through  con 
scious  realization  of  his  true  or  universal  self.  The  fact  that 
the  individual  enters  a  moral  atmosphere  that  has  already 
been  largely  made  for  him,  indicates  that  each  of  these 
essential  conditions  of  ethical  progress  has  an  objective  as  well 
as  a  subjective  or  personal  aspect.  In  other  words,  as  well 
as  demanding  a  continuous  maintenance  and  re-interpretation 
in  the  lives  of  individual  selves,  each  of  these  conditions  has 
already  acquired  a  degree  of  realization  in  the  moral  history 
of  the  race,  or  has  already  become  an  actual  way  of  life.  It 
is  the  latter  of  these  moral  facts  that  is  to  be  discussed  here. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  this  problem  is  practically 
equivalent  to  a  critical  treatment  of  the  moral  history  of  the 
race.  Space  considerations  prevent  anything  like  a  complete 
description  of  this  development.  In  any  case,  there  is  no 
great  need  for  it.  The  essential  conditions  of  every  spiritual 
movement  are  the  same,  and  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
race  development  is  never  purely  historical.  For  the  indivi 
dual,  the  importance  of  an  historical  treatment  of  morality 
mainly  consists  in  the  fact  that  as  the  essential  features  of 
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the  moral  life  are  writ  more  largely  in  the  race,  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  distinguish  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  ought 
to  be  in  a  much  clearer  fashion  than  is  possible  for  him  by 
mere  introspection  of  his  own  particular  evolution.  More 
over,  the  essentially  social  and  universal  character  of  the 
ethical  virtues  is  naturally  much  more  open  to  view  in  the 
moral  history  of  mankind.  We  can  detect  them  in  the 
making  and  at  work  in  groups  and  states  and  in  industrial, 
educational  and  religious  systems.  Thus,  where  for  the  most 
part  the  virtues  are  still  ideals,  we  can  discern  with  greater 
precision  those  factors  in  original  human  nature  that  prevent 
the  virtues  from  being  realized,  and  can  in  this  way  frame  the 
lines  of  future  advance.  For,  after  all,  the  concrete  realization 
of  the  moral  life  is  as  much  the  affair  of  groups  and  systems, 
operating  as  such,  as  of  the  wills  of  individual  selves. 

While  reflection  shows  that  the  moral  development  of  the 
race  has  followed  much  the  same  course  as  the  individual's, 
there  are  important  differences  between  the  two  developments. 
These  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  surrounding  the  indivi 
dual  is  a  vast  fabric  of  rights  and  obligations  that  have  already 
been  stabilized  in  legal  codes,  social  conventions  and  customs, 
and  religious  creeds  and  dogmas.  Hence,  for  the  most 
part,  the  ethical  progress  of  the  individual  simply  consists 
in  the  recognition  of  what  is  involved  in  his  being  a  moral 
person.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  most  of  us,  our  ethical 
progress  is  made  within  a  moral  environment,  and  the  chief 
object  of  our  moral  endeavour  is  to  attain  and  maintain 
ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  already  supplied  to  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moral  development  of  the  race  shows  these 
standards  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  developed, 
in  the  malting.  But  apart  from  its  specific  content,  group 
consciousness,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  character  as  an 
"association,"  differs  formally  from  individual  conscious 
ness  in  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  explicit  universality  or 
objectivity.  Thus,  the  three  essential  conditions  of  moral 
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behaviour  take  on  a  somewhat  different  shape  in  the  group 
from  what  they  possess  in  the  individual,  and  have  to  be 
characterized  by  different  names  or  descriptions.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stages  or  conditions  in  individual  moral 
development  correspond  in  the  race  to  :  (a)  customary  or 
tribal  behaviour ;  (6)  conformity  to  external  laws  or  stan 
dards  ;  (c)  the  pursuit  of  an  end  which  is  implicit  in  human 
nature  :  or,  in  brief,  to  custom,  legality  and  the  perfect 
development  of  personality. 

I. — CONDUCT  AS  CUSTOM 

Like  the  awareness  of  the  individual,  group  consciousness 
to  begin  with  is  almost  wholly  unreflective.  Its  content  is 
single  and  unbroken,  with  the  result  that  biological,  political, 
religious  and  moral  considerations  are  indeterminate  and 
intermingled.  But  the  primitive  group  consciousness  differs 
from  that  of  the  individual  in  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  realized  universality  or  objectivity.  This  is  explicitly 
manifested  in  the  customs  of  the  family  or  tribe. 

For  our  purposes,  customary  or  tribal  behaviour  is  signifi 
cant,  in  so  far  as  here,  at  the  very  beginnings  of  race 
development,  we  find  in  implicit  or  primitive  form  all 
the  conditions  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  essential  to 
the  highest  moral  life. 

(1)  The  group  is  the  true  unit,  and  not  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  In  the  tribe,  the  individual  feels  and  thinks  and 
acts,  not  as  a  separate  self  but  as  a  tribal  self.  It  is  his 
membership  in  the  group  that  gives  him  whatever  rights  and 
responsibilities  he  possesses.  His  behaviour  is  social,  and 
not  first  and  fundamentally  directed  to  mere  individual 
self-preservation  or  satisfaction.  Good  conduct  is  rewarded 
by  the  group,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  tribal  approval 
that  incites  the  individual  to  his  best  efforts.  Similarly, 
misconduct  is  mainly  an  affair  of  the  tribe  as  such.  A 
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violation  of  any  custom  or  an  injury  to  any  member  is  an 
offence  against  the  whole  and  is  felt  directly.  It  is  the 
welfare  of  the  group  that  is  threatened,  and  it  is  the  group 
that  resents  it. 

(2)  The  actual  beginnings  of  most  primitive  customs  are 
more  or  less  obscure,  but  the  natural  implication  is  that  at 
some  time  or  another  customs  expressed  the  selection  and 
approval  of  such  modes  of  action  as  were  most  favourable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  tribe  or  group.     It  is  true  that  a  vast 
number  of  customs  are  centred    round    things  and  events 
that  are  purely  trivial.     In  such  cases    their  authority  is 
superficial  and  has  nothing  essentially  ethical  in  it.     All 
that  sustains  them  are  the  attendant  rites  and  taboos  by 
which  primitive  customs  in  general  are  usually  enforced. 
But  as  a  whole,  the  spirit  behind  the  customs  of  primitive 
man  is  founded  on  what  is  real  and  rational,  both  in  his  own 
nature  and  in  the  nature  of  the  world  at  large. 

(3)  The  customs  of  the  tribe  are  educative  forces  in  the 
training  of  its  members.     Compliance  with  their  standards 
admits  the  individual  to  full  membership  in  his  group.     Thus, 
while  education  in  itself  need  not  be  moral,  the  discipline 
it  engenders  is  fundamentally  similar  to  what  the  moral  life 
demands.     The  subjugation  of  private  desires  to  wider  and 
more  permanent  interests,  as  well  as  obedience  to  authority 
simply  as  such,  and  apart  from  ulterior  rewards  and  punish 
ments,  is  a  condition  of  morality  as  of  education,  and  affords 
a  training  at  the  unconscious  levels  of  experience,  without 
which  the  moral  life  is  strictly  impossible. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  rudiments  of  Morality,  Art,  Religion 
and  Science  are  discoverable  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
human  behaviour  shows  that  man's  spiritual  desires  are  just 
as  original  and  fundamental  as  his  bodily  appetites  and 
satisfactions.     From  the  beginning,  man's  achievements  in 
Art,  Religion  and  Morality  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
his  success  in  the  physical  world.     Thus,  the  interests  of  man, 
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simply  as  man,  demand  more  than  a  knowledge  of  physical 
things.  His  highest  needs,  those  pertaining  to  his  real  self, 
are  satisfiable  alone  in  those  moral,  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
experiences,  which  his  reason  has  re-created  for  itself  out  of 
a  responsive  and  sympathetic  environment.  For  example, 
there  is  no  known  primitive  family  or  tribe  without  its  ancestor 
worship.  This  implies  that  the  group  was  never  merely 
confined  to  its  living  members,  or  to  the  aims  and  objects  of 
mere  life.  Ancestor  worship  bound  the  individual  to  the 
past  of  his  family  or  tribe,  and  in  this  semi-unsubstantial  and 
spiritual  way,  indicated  his  dependence  upon  the  universe 
at  large. 

Nevertheless,  those  periods  or  stages  in  man's  development 
where  custom  and  tradition  form  the  sole  criteria  of  individual 
and  collective  behaviour,  have  obvious  defects. 

(1)  The  conduct  to  which  customs  give  rise  is  only  partly 
rational.    Many  customs  are  quite  meaningless.     They  have 
been  inherited  for  so  long  that  their  original  significance  as 
vital  forces  in  the  life  of  the  tribe  has  been  completely  lost. 
This  is  not  only  true  in  fact,  but  truer  still  in  principle.     It 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  customs  to  degenerate  in  the  long 
run  into  empty  formulae,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  conduct 
to  which  they  give  rise  should  become  increasingly  rigid  and 
mechanical. 

(2)  While  they  are  necessary  for  group  solidarity,  which 
is  a  condition  of  group  welfare,  customs  are  not  strictly 
social  principles.     They  correspond  to  the  regulations  of  a 
modern  army,  whose  purposes  are  best  effected  when  the 
external  behaviour  of  its  units  is  wholly  unconscious  and 
uniform.     Thus,  the  society  in  which  the  observance  of  custom 
is  the  most  obvious  feature  is  abstract  and  impersonal.     Its 
members  have  no  independence  and  possess  no  real  rights  in 
themselves.     This   criticism   is   not   meant   to   imply   that 
standardization  of  conduct,  whether  in  group  customs  or  in 
personal  habits,  is  a  defect.     Even  mere  uniformity  has  its 
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uses.  Yet,  to  be  fully  and  ethically  valuable,  the  individual 
must  recognize  the  social  utility  of  customs  for  himself,  and 
make  his  own  identification  with  them  :  and  the  tendency  of 
traditional  conduct  is  altogether  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  longer  customs  remain  in  force,  the  more  static  and 
rigidly  conventional  they  become. 

But  a  society,  or  state  of  society,  which  does  not  permit 
any  liberty  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  its  members,  approxi 
mates  much  more  closely  to  a  machine  than  it  does  to  a  living 
and  spiritual  structure  :  and  the  urgent  requirements  of  self- 
expression  of  all  sorts  demand  its  displacement. 

That  the  moral  life  is  continuous  as  well  as  successive — 
system  as  well  as  process — is  exhibited  in  the  partial 
persistence  of  customary  conduct  in  any  stage  of  group 
behaviour — even  when  the  general  atmosphere  is  mainly 
reflective  in  tendency.  Modern  elementary  education  is 
largely  a  matter  of  instructing  and  habituating  the  youthful 
mind  in  the  codes  and  customs  of  particular  groups  or 
communities.  The  child  accepts  the  regulations  and  conven 
tions  of  his  family,  school,  church  and  nation.  Customs  are 
his  mental  inheritance,  the  spiritual  capital  which  relieves 
him  from  the  necessity  of  starting  anew  at  the  relatively 
impoverished  stage  of  primitive  mind,  and  which  enables 
him,  when  once  his  "  obligations  "  are  self-recognized,  to 
carry  forward  the  general  level  of  moral  attainment.  In 
many  cases  these  conventions  are  just  as  rigorous  and  given 
as  they  are  in  primitive  tribes,  and  just  as  automatically  and 
uncritically  followed.  Customary  behaviour,  however,  is 
equally  universal,  and,  within  limits,  equally  valuable  in 
adults.  Customs  not  only  maintain  the  spiritual  level,  but 
economize  effort  and  set  other  activities  free.  But  between 
customary  conduct  in  primitive  and  modern  times  there  are 
significant  differences.  Nowadays  we  discriminate  clearly 
between  aesthetic,  ethical,  religious  and  social  beliefs, 
whereas  in  patriarchal,  family  or  tribal  groups,  they  were 
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all  of  the  same  value  and  equally  obligatory.  Again,  the 
modern  mind,  which  puts  a  much  higher  premium  on  the 
"  intangible "  qualities  of  motive  and  character  than  on 
merely  external  actions,  is  more  concerned  with  the  moral 
"  which  is  in  customs  and  habits  than  with  those  customs 
themselves."  x  In  other  words,  the  "  meaning  "  which  under 
lies  moral  conventions  is  more  to  us  than  their  mere  expression. 
At  the  same  time,  the  substitution  of  inward  meaning  for 
outward  observance — conscious  principles  for  external  rules — 
does  not  destroy  the  value  and  persistency  of  customary 
conduct.  "  This  is  what  is  meant  by  calling  present  morality 
reflective  rather  than  customary.  It  is  not  that  social 
customs  have  ceased  to  be,  or  even  have  been  reduced  in 
number.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  case."  2 

As  the  name  "  observance  "  implies,  customs  have  properly 
to  do  with  external  behaviour.  For  this  reason,  the  customs 
of  primitive  man  are  best  served  when  they  are  done  more 
or  less  mechanically  and  unconsciously.  Eeflection  or  the 
inward  side  of  conduct  is  almost  completely  absent.  This, 
however,  is  much  less  a  defect  than  a  limitation  imposed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  group,  for  the  kind  of  function 
which  it  is  able  to  perform  at  certain  stages  or  situations  in 
its  evolution.  These  aims  or  functions  are  primarily  self- 
preservative,  and  customary  behaviour  is,  therefore,  of  real 
value,  where  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  is  especially 
dominant.  At  the  same  time,  this  fact  inhibits  the  possibility 
of  true  self-reflective  or  ethical  conduct.  Self-reflection 
demands  the  recognition  by  the  individual  of  a  permanent 
and  objective  world  of  things  and  persons,  whose  laws  and 
standards  can  be  contrasted  with  (not  necessarily  opposed 
to)  the  mere  flow  of  his  private  desires  and  sensations.  In  a 
sense,  the  customs  of  the  tribe  performed  this  function.  But 
strictly  speaking,  self-reflection  was  impossible  for  primitive 

1  Dewey  and  Tuft's  Ethics,  p.  170,  paragraph  1. 

2  Ibid,  p.  179,  paragraph  2. 
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man,  to  whom  the  world  was  mainly  of  interest  in  so  far  as 
it  served  his  practical  purposes.  Even  in  its  advanced 
stages  the  crude  Art,  Religion  and  Science  of  the  tribe  were 
almost  indistinguishably  interwoven  with  its  physical  needs. 
But  just  as  the  individual,  in  order  to  find  himself,  must 
learn  to  look  on  the  facts  of  experience  untainted  by  his  own 
particular  desires  and  emotions,  so,  before  any  specifically 
moral  advance  was  possible  for  it,  the  race  had  to  come  to 
regard  the  world  and  its  natural  divisions  in  and  for  them 
selves,  and  not  merely  as  a  means.  In  other  words,  in  an 
ethical  sense,  the  human  consciousness  only  assumes  impor 
tance  when  its  ability  to  grasp  the  truest  kind  of  individuality 
is  more  or  less  assured.  This  occurs  when  man  has  begun  to 
disregard  as  individuals  the  things  he  perceives  by  his  senses, 
and  has  in  consequence  transferred  the  qualities  of  true 
wholeness  to  such  groups  or  classes  of  things  as  appear  to 
him  to  possess  common  or  similar  qualities. 

This  result  in  great  part  demanded  the  break-down  of 
the  tribal  attitude  and,  naturally  enough,  the  causes  that 
brought  this  about  were  external  rather  than  immediately 
mental  in  character — a  fact  which  in  itself  is  of  enormous 
ethical  importance  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  dependence  of 
man's  true  good  on  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  on  the 
creative  activities  of  his  own  will.  War  and  conquest  and 
commercial  undertakings  brought  tribes  and  peoples  together, 
and  in  this  way  invited  comparison  between  different  rites 
and  customs.  Similarly,  with  the  increased  economic  and 
political  stability  of  wider  groups,  the  pressure  of  the  needs 
of  mere  life  became  relaxed,  and  men  were  able  to  direct 
their  activities  into  more  speculative  and  disinterested 
channels. 

But  the  transition  from  unreflective  to  reflective  conduct 
has  its  inward  as  well  as  its  outward  side,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  any  gradual  transition  such  as  this 
no  clear-cut  distinction  existed,  or  ought  to  be  drawn,  between 
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any  two  of  these  alternatives.  Thus,  within  the  cruder 
forms  of  social  organizations,  the  recognition  of  individual 
personalities  is  exceedingly  general  and,  to  begin  with,  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  external  or  practical  side  of 
the  self's  activities.  The  worth  of  a  man  is  measured  by  his 
physical  prowess,  and  at  this  stage  in  social  evolution  the 
only  virtues  generally  recognized  have  reference  to  the 
individual's  power  to  dominate  and  subdue  the  wills  of 
others.  As  Dr.  Bosanquet  points  out,  the  recognition  of 
another's  personality  exists  in  its  lowest  form  as  the  conflict 
of  will  between  slave  and  master.1  This  conflict  is  less  direct 
than  that,  for  example,  between  different  tribes.  It  implies 
and  exists  within  a  social  medium  of  some  sort.  But  the 
type  of  will  expressed  is  still  largely  impersonal,  and  differs 
very  slightly  from  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  of 
natural  objects.  From  the  master's  standpoint  the  slave 
is  little  more  than  a  mere  thing  (property),  whose  actions 
reflect  his  master's  will,  and  thereby  makes  it  aware  of 
itself. 

The  greater  intimacy  in  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  is  primarily  due  to  the  individual's  application  of  this 
relationship  to  the  different  dispositions  within  his  own  mind. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  did  not  require  any  revolutionary 
change.  It  was  already  implicit  in  both  master  and  slave. 
For  however  nearly  it  may  approach  to  it,  the  connexion 
between  the  two  vocations  cannot  be  one  of  pure  exclusion. 
The  master  is  never  mere  master,  nor  the  slave  mere  slave. 
Not  only  are  their  forces  above  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
most  autocratic  of  rulers,  but,  what  is  ethically  more  impor 
tant,  the  master  soon  discovers  that  the  individuality  of  his 
instrument  requires  to  be  considered  if  his  own  desires  are  to 
be  carried  out  efficiently  or  with  the  maximum  of  smoothness 
and  economy.  Thus,  even  if  what  compels  him  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  inferiors'  value  is  little  more  than  mere 
1  Bosanquet :  Psycliology  of  the  Moral  Self,  p.  49. 
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self-interest,  the  important  fact  which  the  master  comes  to 
recognize  is  that  his  own  apparently  capricious  and 
unlicensed  desires  are  in  turn  controlled  by  what,  in  another 
sense,  is  wholly  within  his  own  ordering.  This,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  true  even  of  our  relations  to  purely  physical  objects. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  study  their  nature  and  adjust  our 
demands  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  our  achievements 
in  that  sphere  will  be  relatively  futile.  Nature  will  not 
permit  us,  without  cost,  to  exercise  a  capricious  and  arbitrary 
interference  with  its  regulations.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
path  to  freedom  and  control  is  through  submission  and 
co-operation. 

History  shows  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  wills  of 
others  is  gained  most  effectively  at  those  periods  in  human 
evolution  when  human  life  is  scarce  and  marketable,  i.e. 
when  there  is  a  struggle  with  other  human  organizations  or 
with  nature.  At  such  times  human  life  within  the  tribe  is 
valued  for  its  own  sake  and  not  merely  as  a  means.  And  what 
at  first  approximates  closely  to  mere  self  or  selfish  preserva 
tion,  becomes  elevated  into  the  preservation  of  the  family, 
tribe  or  nation  within  which  some  kind  of  mutual  respect 
must  exist  if  the  group  and  group  purposes  are  to  survive. 

Apart  from  the  more  external  causes  of  group  expansion, 
it  is  most  probably  true  that  at  first  the  settling  down  of 
particular  groups  of  wandering  tribes  is  almost  entirely 
for  economic  purposes.  But,  as  Plato  shows  in  the  Republic, 
the  state  which  arises  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  a  few  simple 
needs  rapidly  becomes  much  more  complex.  Desires  are 
awakened  which  in  a  nomadic  and  militant  type  of  existence 
were  either  entirely  dormant  or  satisfiable  only  at  rare 
intervals.  With  fixity  of  tenure  comes  also  the  possession 
of  private  property,  and  along  with  this  some  form  of  legal 
justice  which  will  sustain  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Thus, 
gradually,  Morality  becomes  separated  off  from  Art,  Religion 
and  Economics  ;  and  where  at  first  courage  was  the  dominant 
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virtue,  temperance  and  justice,  and  the  respect  for  the 
commonweal  which  these  imply,  finally  gain  precedence  in 
the  list  of  moral  virtues. 


II. — CONDUCT  AS  CONFORMITY  TO  LAWS  OR  STANDARDS 

In  attempting  to  describe  briefly  the  universal  or  group 
aspect  of  what  corresponds  in  the  individual  to  self-aware 
ness  (a)  by  contrast  and  (6)  by  direct  relationship  with  other 
men  and  things,  two  considerations  weigh  with  us  in  making 
this  treatment  more  or  less  historical.  In  general,  the 
Jewish  and  Greek  conceptions  of  ethical  conduct  which  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  respectively  these  two  aspects  of  reflective 
moral  development,  will  show  them  concretely  embodied  in 
a  "  way  "  of  life  as  well  as  of  thought.  But  more  especially 
the  selection  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  standpoints  in  Ethics, 
from  among  so  many  possible  examples,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  races  had,  and  still  have,  enormous  influence  on 
modern  ethical  thought  and  procedure.  With  justice  it  can 
be  said  that  in  its  own  direction  each  nation  had  a  special 
"  genius  "  for  ethical  speculation,  and  in  principle  embodied 
an  essential  factor  in  any  ethical  movement. 

Greek  and  Jewish  speculation  had  a  common  source  in  a 
religious  mythology — the  highest  point  in  speculation  to 
which  the  "  tribe  "  attained — which  personified  the  forces 
of  nature.  The  Greek  mind,  with  its  decided  bent  for 
scientific  definiteness,  came  to  look  at  physical  nature  in 
and  for  itself.  Inclusive  of  man,  the  world  was  regarded 
as  of  the  same  kind  throughout :  and  up  to  a  very 
late  date  the  Greek  thinker  confined  his  attention  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  constituent  elements  of  physical  things.1 

1  While  proper  enough  as  a  general  description  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Early  Greek  speculators,  the  term  "  physical "  did  not  possess  for 
them  the  definiteness  of  meaning  whereby  we  nowadays  distinguish  physical 
from  mental— no  distinction  having  yet  been  drawn  between  the  two. 
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These  elements  were  viewed  respectively  as  water,  air,  fire 
and  earth.  But  apart  from  details,  the  point  of  importance 
to  note  is  that,  while  the  method  was  analytic,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  search  was  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Thus,  in 
aim  or  intention  at  least,  the  inquiries  of  the  Early  Greek 
thinkers  did  not  differ  very  much  from  the  theological  specula 
tions  of  the  Jews.  The  latter's  more  naturally  synthetic 
mind  dealt  with  what  was  equally  significant  in  the  purest 
traditional  mythology,  viz.  the  mental  or  spiritual  character 
of  the  natural  world — a  lesson  we  have  recently  learned  anew 
from  our  own  poets  and  prophets.  Thus  after  their  revolt 
from  Polytheism  the  Jews  sought  to  explain  the  universe  in 
terms  of  mind  and  spirit,  and  the  history  of  their  religious 
speculation  is  a  gradual  development  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  precise  definition  of  the  universal  features  of  these 
terms. 

Man's  first  attempts  at  Philosophy  (for  it  amounts  to  that) 
are  very  general.  All  he  can  conceive  are  the  big  and  obvious 
classifications  of  reality.  Of  these,  the  most  pronounced  are  : 
(a)  the  world  of  physical  objects  ;  (6)  the  associations  of 
human  beings  ;  (c)  the  universe  which  at  once  includes  and 
is  beyond  both  man  and  nature.  The  central  one  of  these 
groups  acts  as  the  focus  of  the  other  two.  Thus  we  find  the 
Jews  and  the  Greeks  tending  to  view  both  man  and  society 
from  the  standpoint  and  standards  of  rudimentary  physical 
science  and  Religion  respectively.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
universal  or  objective  side  of  the  one  movement  of  thought, 
of  which  the  particular  or  subjective  aspect  is  no  less  essential. 
Man  tends  to  look  inwards  and  outwards  in  the  same  way 
and  in  the  same  act.  For  this  reason  Greek  and  Hebrew 
speculation  were  alike  conditioned  by  the  general  social 
atmosphere  in  which  they  arose.  This,  to  begin  with,  was  in 
either  case,  "  the  tribal  self."  Thus  what  was  central  and 
fundamental  in  tribal  behaviour,  viz.  the  authority  with 
which  its  customs  were  invested,  reacted  with  equal  force 
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on  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought.  In  short,  it  was  the 
contrast  between  inward  and  outward  law  that  compelled 
reflection  on  ethical  as  compared  with  purely  ceremonial 
or  customary  conduct.  But  as  the  content  of  objective 
authority  took  a  somewhat  different  shape  in  the  speculation 
of  the  two  races,  while  both  were  focused  alike  on  the  problem 
of  moral  standards,  their  ethical  progress  was  effected  in 
different  directions. 

While  the  points  of  contact  between  the  ethical  develop 
ments  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  are  much  more  numerous 
than  their  differences,  it  is  the  latter  which  are  more  especially 
significant  for  the  study  of  the  sources  of  present-day  ethical 
theory  and  practice.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  not  the 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  methods  of  science  and 
religion  with  which  we  are  familiar  nowadays,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  state  it  in  very  general  terms.  One 
way  of  doing  so,  which  has  much  to  commend  it,  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  threefold  division  of  human  mental  activities  into 
intellect,  will  and  feeling.  Whereas  the  Greeks  emphasized 
the  intellect,  the  Jews  laid  stress  on  the  will.1  The  feeling 
attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  was  common  to  both.  This 
was  natural,  since  the  two  races  never  quite  lost  hold  of  the 
tribal  consciousness  from  which  they  had  originally  sprung ; 
and  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  the  early  forms  of  consciousness.  But  even  at  this  stage 
its  exceedingly  close  alliance  with  the  other  two  forms  of 
mental  activity  is  quite  discernible.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  displays  itself  as  "  passion  "  in  the  strictly  derivative  sense 
of  that  term.  It  is  aroused  by  forces  outside  the  mind,  and 
implies  a  general  acceptance  of  the  world  or  experience 
as  somehow  given  to  the  mind  and  in  no  way  originated  by 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  keenness  of  imagination  which 
distinguishes  primitive  consciousness  shows  feeling  in  a  more 
self-originative  and  active  role.  For  while  the  contact  is 

1  Bryant  :    op.  cit.    See  also  Hobhouse  :    Morals  in  Evolution.     (Eo.) 
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still  with  the  world  as  such,  and  is  just  as  direct  as  before, 
a  unity  is  effected  here  between  the  self  and  the  world  which 
is  fundamentally  grounded  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  both. 
With  the  development  of  will  and  intelligence  the  two  aspects 
of  feeling  have  a  corresponding  expansion.  Played  upon  by 
the  systematizing  faculty  of  the  intellect,  the  subjectivity 
and  disconnectedness  of  mere  imagination  becomes  translated 
into  a  more  real  and  objective  form  as  Art.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  will  predominates,  feeling  is  expressed  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments.  The  final 
stages  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  culture  show  a  general  attitude 
towards  experience  from  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
standpoints  respectively. 

Starting  with  God  or  the  Universal,  the  insight  into  His 
nature  wrhich  the  Jews  progressively  acquired  may  be  stated 
very  briefly  as  follows.  The  Old  Testament  begins  with  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  World  Creator — the  implicit  idea  of  which 
is  the  subservience  of  matter  to  mind.  From  this  it  passed 
to  the  more  or  less  allied  conception  of  God  as  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  where  might  is  still  predominantly  right.  But  under 
lying  this  is  the  more  spiritual  notion  that  moral  strength 
will  ultimately  prevail  over  that  which  is  purely  physical. 
This  view  comes  to  fruition  in  the  Just  God  whose  true 
nature  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  thunder  and  lightning,  but  in 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  moral  conscience.  Finally,  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  we  have  the  supreme  and  all-inclusive 
notion  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  with  its  significant  ethical 
corollary — the  brotherhood  of  man. 

For  the  Jews  themselves,  the  supreme  value  of  this  know 
ledge  of  God  consisted  not  in  itself,  or  in  knowledge  as  such, 
but  in  its  application  to  the  moral  and  practical  life  of 
mankind.  Each  successive  advance  in  the  conception  of 
God  reflects  the  point  which  man  had  reached  in  his  own 
self-awareness.  Man's  duty  consisted  in  expressing  the 
qualities  of  the  Divine  Being  in  his  own  conduct.  This, 
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however,  is  alone  made  possible  by  a  continued  co-operation 
with  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe.  If  this  is  lost,  the 
individual  returns  to  a  state  that  is  worse  than  that  from 
which  he  began. 

Commencing  with  the  infinite  nature  of  the  universe  as 
that  within  which  humanity  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being, 
the  Jews  were  naturally  obsessed  with  the  finitude  of  human 
activity  in  all  its  forms.  This  is  the  central  feature  in  Judaical 
Ethics  and  it  is  by  this  that  its  permanent  value  must  stand 
or  fall.  What  is  implicitly  Christian  in  Old  Testament 
Ethics  is  not  to  be  properly  regarded  as  Jewish  at  all.  For 
with  Christianity,  what  was  national  became  universal,  and 
demands  a  somewhat  different  standard  of  judgment. 

But  although  for  the  Jews  the  true  source  of  the  ethical 
life  is  outside  man,  Jewish  Ethics  is  not  fatalism.  Man  is 
not  a  mere  means  for  the  furthering  of  spiritual  purposes 
that  are  altogether  outside  his  control.  On  the  contrary, 
Judaism  portrays  the  beginnings  of  Individualism  in  Ethics, 
and  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  which  Individualism 
implies.  The  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  finite  with 
that  of  the  Divine  Being  is  a  personal  matter.  Mediation 
may  be  necessary — and  for  the  Jews  always  was  necessary, 
through  an  Ethical  Genius  who  in  this  way  symbolized  the 
implicit  spiritual  needs  of  the  mass — but  only  as  an  aid,  and 
never  as  a  hindrance,  to  the  individual's  private  judgment. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  moral 
life  is  far  in  advance  of  the  tribal  behaviour  from  which  it 
sprung.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  latter,  the  Jewish  attitude 
began  with  and,  correctly  enough,  never  lost  hold  of  group 
responsibility  for  conduct.  In  the  Old  Testament,  insistence 
is  continually  laid  on  the  need  for  alignment  between  national 
and  infinite  purposes,  if  the  nation's  well-being  is  to  be 
conserved.  But  for  the  Jews  this  active  co-operation  between 
finite  and  infinite  is  as  much  an  affair  of  individual  selves 
as  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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The  real  source  of  Jewish  individualism  is  to  be  found  in 
two  complementary  notions  :  (a)  the  "  personal  "  qualities, 
with  which  the  Jews  continually  surrounded  their  characteriza 
tion  of  the  nature  of  God — as  a  God  of  Battles  or  as  a  just  or 
merciful  God,  He  is  a  Person  ;  (6)  the  fact  that  man  is  made  in 
God's  image.  Taken  together,  these  two  ideas  involved  that 
a  living  and  personal  relationship  existed  between  God  and 
the  people.  At  first  this  kinship  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  natural  or  blood  relation  between  people  and  deity, 
universally  found  at  the  tribal  stage.  But  the  Jewish  accep 
tance  of  Monotheism  finally  raised  this  relation  up  from  a 
purely  natural  and  subjective  notion  to  something  more 
directly  conscious  and  moral.  God's  purposes  are  "  personal," 
and  his  commands  and  prohibitions  are  issued  through  persons 
to  persons.  Consequently,  their  observance  by  the  finite 
self  becomes  more  a  matter  of  voluntary  choice  than  of  mere 
imitation  and  suggestion.  This  idea  becomes  explicit  in  the 
idea  of  contract  or  covenant  between  God  and  man  that 
marks  the  forward  movement  in  Jewish  ethical  speculation. 
Where  there  is  mutual  obligation,  the  violation  of  commands 
involves  voluntary  disobedience  and  individual  responsibility 
for  conduct.  Actions  are  right  or  wrong,  and  not  merely  cor 
rect  or  otherwise.  Similarly,  misfortune  ceases  to  be  ill-luck 
and  becomes  the  punishment  and  retribution  of  personal 
disobedience.  In  the  supreme  example  of  Job,  the  severance 
between  the  accidents  of  fate  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
right  conduct  is  made  complete.  To  the  "  moral  "  self  there 
is  no  direct  relation  between  the  consciousness  of  duty  and 
the  pleasures  or  pains  that  result  from  its  performance. 

In  the  same  way  the  personal  bond  between  God  and  man 
leads  to  something  much  more  inward  than  judgments  on 
mere  actions.  Outward  conformity  with  His  commands  is 
incapable  of  satisfying  the  living  God,  who  loves  His  servants 
and  feels  and  forgives  their  sins  and  transgressions.  Only 
the  atonement  and  reconciliation  of  the  whole  self  will  satisfy 
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the  "  personal "  knowledge  that  sees  below  the  merely  formal 
and  superficial,  and  penetrates  to  the  inward  intention  and 
motive.  The  best  aspect  of  Jewish  Ethics  finishes  on  this 
note.  What  is  vital  in  moral  conduct  is  the  sincerity  and 
purity  of  what,  for  the  Jews,  were  the  essential  springs  of 
personal  action — the  emotions,  affections  and  sentiments. 
Thus,  the  highest  ethical  values  are  grouped  around  those 
objects  and  institutions,  where  personal  contact  and  union 
is  a  prime  condition  of  right  conduct — the  family,  the  nation, 
and  the  church.  To  be  effective  ideals  these  objects  demand 
the  singleness  of  aim  and  whole-hearted  devotion  which  the 
warmth  and  directness  of  feeling  can  apparently  alone  supply. 
But  of  the  three  institutions  the  last  is  central  and  supreme, 
with  the  result  that  the  virtues  engendered  by  Jewish  ethical 
thought — Respect,  Reverence,  Faith,  Hope  and  Love — are 
the  very  quintessence  of  religious  emotion.1 

In  attempting  a  critical  estimation  of  Jewish  morality,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  criticism  levelled  against  it 
must  be  directed  to  the  limitations  or  defects  towards  which 
it  tends,  rather  than  to  what  we  may  conceive  as  positive 
and  absolute  blemishes  in  itself.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  criticize  an  attitude  which  undoubtedly  satisfied  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  a  people  at  a  certain  stage  in  their 
evolution.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  right  to  pass  judg 
ment  on  any  standpoint  when  its  context  is  widened  and  it 
is  freed  from  its  national  or  circumstantial  origin.  After  all, 
it  is  only  by  widening  its  context  that  any  satisfactory  test 
of  a  thing  is  possible.  In  this  respect  Jewish  morality  must 
be  judged  by  the  notions  of  freedom  and  morality  to  which 
it  gives  rise  when  applied  to  human  dispositions  as  a  whole. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  the  first  and  foremost  thing 
in  Jewish  Ethics  is  the  finitude  of  man — a  conception  which 
is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  Jews'  insistence  on  the 

1  An  admirable  statement  of  Hebrew  moral  development  is  to  be  found 
in  Dewey  and  Tuft's  Ethics,  Chap.  VI. 
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infinitude  of  God.  It  was  the  loftiness  of  the  latter  ideal 
which  made  human  achievements  insignificant.  But  the 
relation  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  was  negatively 
conceived.  Man,  it  is  true,  may  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
Infinite,  but  he  does  so  wholly  in  his  character  as  finite.  There 
is  nothing  infinite  in  man  himself.  Even  his  reconciliation 
with  God  is  purely  one  in  kind  and  not  in  fact.  In  a  word 
it  is  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  feebleness  of  man  that  is 
the  dominant  fact  in  their  relationship.  The  bearing  of  this 
"  religious  "  attitude  on  the  moral  life  is  not  without  its 
direct  and  practical  value,  and  this  in  itself  is  enough  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  categorical  denial  of  its  truth.  Carried 
to  an  extreme  it  leads  to  mysticism.  God  is  so  far  beyond 
the  understanding  of  man  that  another  capacity  than  the 
intelligence  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  unity  with 
Him.  Mysticism  finds  this  instrument  in  the  feelings  or 
emotions.  With  the  inner  or  psychological  side  of  this 
method  of  apprehension  we  are  not  concerned.  The  fact  of 
importance  is  that  whenever  it  comes  to  express  itself,  as 
express  itself  it  must,  it  always  does  so  in  a  practical  way. 
The  result  of  the  purest  form  of  mystical  communion  is  not 
a  new  principle  of  thought,  as  is  the  case  with  the  effort  to 
understand,  but  a  new  principle  of  action.  With  Moses,  it 
is  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  Christ  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  with  a  semi-philosophic  mind  like  Carlyle's,  it 
is  definitely  expressed  in  the  doctrine  that,  "  Life  is  an  action 
— not  a  thought."1 

Thus  it  came  about  that  to  the  Jews  the  essential  feature 
of  morality  consisted  in  strict  obedience  to  Divinely  given 
commands.  The  spiritual  world  in  which  man  had  to  develop 
and  fashion  himself  as  a  moral  being,  was  as  divinely  created 
and  as  external  as  the  world  of  physical  objects.  It  was 
something  given  to  man,  something  in  which  he  found  himself 

1  Numerous  examples  of  the  practical  side  of  Mysticism  are  to  be  found 
in  the  lives  of  the  Saints. 
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and  in  which  his  own  welfare  could  only  be  assured  by  strict 
conformity  to  its  laws.  Hence  the  view  lays  stress  on  mere 
authority  in  morality.  Man's  duties  are  clear  and  demand 
no  more  creative  activity  on  his  part  than  does  the  fact  of 
the  external  world.  Moreover,  they  are  equally  binding  on 
every  one  and  on  every  relation  and  value  of  the  individual's 
life.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  compliance  with  these 
demands,  the  emotion  of  Fear  is  invoked  in  their  support, 
and  the  commandments  come  to  be  surrounded  with  all 
sorts  of  social  and  religious  sanctions. 

The  "  hardness "  of  this  relationship  was  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  personal  kinship  between  finite  and  infinite, 
which  underlay  the  whole  of  Jewish  ethical  speculation.  It 
was  this  element  that  furnished  the  invaluable  concept  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  that  distinguishes  Christianity.  But 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  notion  of  Personality  is  fundamen 
tally  limited.  The  Infinite  mind  never  advances  beyond  a 
purposive  or  designing  consciousness.  The  world  and  every 
thing  within  it  is  God's  creation.  The  commandments  are 
His  purposes.  This  explains  why  the  will  and  the  emotions 
were  stressed  by  the  Jews,  while  imagination  and  thought, 
as  such,  were  almost  wholly  omitted.  For  the  designing 
consciousness  and  the  subjective  or  psychological  will  are 
simply  different  names  for  the  same  activity.  Psychologically 
defined,  the  will  is  conation.  It  is  the  working  up  of  material 
in  accordance  with  a  finished  plan  of  its  own.  This  is  best 
achieved  when  the  material  is  compliant  and  unresisting — a 
mere  instrument.  For  this  reason  the  most  appropriate 
sphere  for  the  merely  personal  or  subjective  will  is  the  world 
of  material  things,  in  which  the  practical  mind  can  carry  out 
its  designs  with  rnachine-like  smoothness  and  precision.  In 
the  mental  world,  the  feelings,  as  normally  constituted,  supply 
the  necessary  passivity  for  the  effective  operation  of  external 
designs.  Feelings  are  even  more  prone  to  outside  influences 
when  abnormally  excited.  In  itself,  this  is  no  defect.  In 
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moments  of  intense  emotion  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  harmony 
and  singleness  of  aim  between  individuals  or  classes  that  may 
achieve  results  of  positive  and  lasting  worth,  which  would 
otherwise  take  years  to  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  unreasoned 
excitement  may  do  an  equivalent  amount  of  harm.  Thus 
the  real  driving  force  does  not  lie  so  much  in  feeling  itself,  as 
in  the  quality  and  content  of  the  purpose  with  which  it  is 
enthused.  Feeling  in  itself  (or  as  near  this  level  as  is  actually 
possible)  is  the  homogeneous  quality  of  individual  selves. 
It  is  this  that  makes  feeling  so  universal  an  instrument. 
But  the  universality  effected  by  feeling  is  one  of  relative 
sameness  with  the  result  that,  whatever  the  quality  of  the 
purpose  that  plays  upon  it,  the  differences  of  individual  selves 
are  prohibited.  Conduct  has  to  be  fashioned  in  the  same 
mould  and  with  almost  mechanical  similarity. 

When  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Jewish  Ethics,  external  purposes 
— no  matter  how  infinite  and  valuable — are  simply  accepted 
and  acquiesced  in,  free  self-expression  is  impossible.  But 
without  freedom,  service  to  either  man  or  God  is  not  service, 
but  slavery.  In  other  words,  when  the  emotions  are  regarded 
as  the  central  and  essential  fact  of  personality,  the  conduct 
or  will  which  results  from  their  stimulation,  is  little  more  than 
a  reflex  of  the  kind  of  will  by  which  they  were  stimulated. 
This  explains  why  the  conduct  of  the  strict  ascetic,  who  is 
almost  always  a  mystic,  approximates  to  selfishness.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  his  motives,  but 
they  are  pure  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  variety  of  the  real 
world.  Thus,  it  happens  that  the  will  which  is  born  of  strict 
Asceticism,  can  only  achieve  its  ideal  by  the  domination  or 
absolute  sacrifice  of  the  lesser  interests  of  the  individual 
himself,  or  of  other  persons  and  classes.  In  a  word,  the 
central  principle  of  Asceticism  is  sameness,  and  not  a  concrete 
system. 

That  Jewish  Ethics  possess  more  positive  features  than  those 
we  have  just  mentioned,  is,  of  course,  undoubted.  There  can 
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be  no  question  as  to  the  high  level  of  moral  culture  in  family, 
civic  and  national  relationships  towards  which  it  tends. 
Otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  understand 
how  Christianity  emerged  from  it.  Central  in  these  qualities 
is  the  notion  of  mutual  obligation  and  covenant — the  essen 
tially  "  ethical "  feature  in  Jewish  thought — between  God 
and  man.  But  even  in  this  respect,  Old  Testament  notions 
do  not  carry  us  very  far.  The  universe  and  its  purposes  still 
remain  outside  man  and  society.  It  is  true  that  man  is 
apparently  granted  a  measure  of  self-determination,  but 
in  effect,  this  freedom  is  purely  negative.  The  laws  of  God 
must  be  obeyed.  The  criticism  implied  in  this  remark  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  man  is  free  apart  from  the  laws  of 
his  world.  So  far  as  it  stressed  that  this  is  not  so,  Hebraic 
morality  was  in  the  right  direction.  The  good  is  that  which 
we  are  compelled  to  do.  But  from  the  ethical  standpoint, 
everything  depends  on  the  kind  of  compulsion  which  finite 
obedience  involves.  And  in  this  respect,  the  cardinal  defect 
in  Jewish  ethical  thought,  was  the  rigidity  of  service  which 
the  commandments  imposed.  It  was  the  will  of  God,  and  in 
no  way  his  own  will  that  man  had  to  realize.  The  former 
was  rigidly  predetermined  for  man.  There  was  neither 
the  need  nor  the  possibility  for  any  human  contribution 
towards  it.  The  result  was  that  the  only  power  that  the 
individual  possessed  was  the  power  of  rejection.  If  he 
liked  he  could  choose  to  disobey  the  laws  of  morality.  In 
other  words,  if  the  positive  result  of  his  decision  is  rigidly 
pre-determined  for  him,  then  the  freedom  of  negative  choice 
is  all  the  freedom  man  really  has. 

That  this  is  the  dominant  type  of  freedom  explicit  in 
Jewish  Ethics  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  insistence  laid 
in  the  Old  Testament  on  "  rebellion,"  as  the  quintessence  of 
moral  evil.  There  is  no  positive  sin  in  it,  because  the  indivi 
dual  can  make  no  positive  contribution  to  the  moral  law.  We 
are  far  from  denying  that  choice  is  an  invaluable  way  of 
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stating  the  problem  of  freedom.  The  individual  selects  in 
everything  he  thinks  and  says  and  does.  But  everything 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  end  or  object  selected,  which  is, 
in  turn,  reflected  in  the  mental  attitude  from  which  the 
decision  proceeds.  If  the  former  is  mere  law — mere  sameness 
or  homogeneity  of  interests — the  latter  is  either  mere  feeling 
or  mere  will.  In  either  event,  the  kind  of  mental  attitude 
induced  is  not  strictly  ethical.  As  mere  feeling,  the  practical 
life  of  the  individual  must  finally  degenerate  into  conduct 
that  is  purely  conventional  or  mechanically  habitual. 
Similarly,  as  mere  will,  the  individual  can  alone  attain  a 
modified  form  of  self-assertion  by  the  rejection  of  the  moral 
standards  with  which  external  authority  has  already  supplied 
him. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  will,  however,  that  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  Ethics  :  and  its  association  with  such  feelings 
as  are  induced  by  passive  submission  to  outside  authority 
is  only  of  significance,  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  explicate 
the  type  of  will  we  are  now  considering.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  one  apparently  positive  feature  about  the  latter  is  its 
power  of  rejection.  This  is  obvious  from  a  consideration  of 
the  kind  of  individual  in  whom  this  type  of  will  is  displayed. 
His  moral  life  is  spent  in  meticulous  choices  between  diverse 
lines  of  conduct.  But  in  so  far  as  the  "  right "  is  already 
determined  for  him,  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  true  spon 
taneity  about  the  decisions  of  the  subjective  or  psychologically 
willing  self.  Where  external  authority  is  the  only  proper 
standard  of  conduct,  anything  other  than  this  is  inevitably 
to  be  regarded  as  completely  bad.  As  a  result,  a  hard  and 
fast  line  is  drawn  between  good  and  evil.  In  itself  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  The  more  truly  moral  a  person 
becomes,  the  keener  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  choice  or  point  of  view  that  is  inherently 
incapable  of  grasping  the  right  and  reason  in  its  "  other  " 
is  not  a  choice  at  all,  but  a  categorical  rejection. 


True  choice  is  system,  the  faculty  of  including  and  welding 
new  and  old  experiences  into  one,  in  virtue  of  a  living  and 
dynamic  principle,  which  properly  belongs  to  both.  This 
operation,  however,  is  only  possible  for  the  rational  will 
which  is  already  implicit  in  all  its  particulars,  and  demands 
their  completeness  of  functioning  for  its  own  self-realization. 
The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  will,  which  merely  reflects 
the  will  of  some  one  or  something  more  dominant  than  itself. 
There  is  no  centrality  or  system  in  its  decisions.  It  has  either 
to  submit  to,  or  obey,  without  ground  or  reason,  commands 
imposed  upon  it  from  outside,  or  it  has  to  assert  itself  by 
breaking  from  these  altogether.  In  the  first  case,  compliance 
involves  an  almost  complete  renunciation  of  self — a  rigid 
identification  of  personal  interests  with  law  and  authority. 
Duty  is  either  done  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  and  penalties 
which  attach  to  obedience  or  disobedience,  or,  in  its  purest 
form,  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and  altogether  apart  from  the 
private  and  natural  desires  of  the  individual.  In  a  word, 
the  natural  variety  and  differences  of  the  latter  conflict  with 
the  purity  and  conformity  demanded  by  duty,  and  must 
necessarily  be  set  aside.  Hence,  the  only  truly  subjective  or 
personal  thing  that  belongs  to  the  individual  is  conscience — 
a  mere  focusing  of  external  observances  and  private  feelings 
into  a  pin-point  of  emotional  unity,  that  neither  the  feelings 
nor  the  external  commands  can  properly  possess  in  themselves. 
This  is  certainly  not  all  that  conscience  may  mean,  but  it  is 
all  that  it  amounts  to  at  this  stage  or  attitude  in  self- 
recognition. 

In  the  second  case,  the  self-assertion  of  the  will  takes  the 
form  of  a  complete  denial  of  authority.  The  individual's 
devotion  to  laws  that  are  not  of  his  making,  can  scarcely 
avoid  being  irksome.  In  the  truest  sense,  they  are  "  beyond  " 
him,  and  he  has  either  to  be  compelled,  or  compel  himself 
into  conformity  with  their  requirements.  Even  when  the 
obedience  is  voluntary,  it  is  only  occasioned  by  incessant 
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struggle  and  effort.  If  this  is  at  all  relaxed  the  individual 
slips  back  to  past  customs,  or  if  his  will  is  naturally  forceful, 
to  primitive  animal  impulses,  which  appear  to  afford  that 
measure  of  positive  self-determination  denied  him  by 
"  external "  authority,  and  which  he  subconsciously  feels 
it  his  right.  Jewish  history  is  full  of  such  moral  relapses. 
To  throw  the  full  responsibility  for  these  on  the  individual 
alone,  is  to  see  merely  one  side  of  his  nature  as  a  moral  being. 
For  if  the  full  incidence  of  evil  is  to  fall  on  the  individual, 
this  implies  that  in  his  proper  character  the  individual  is 
an  "  infinite  "  being  and  capable  of  absolute  self-determina 
tion.  In  a  sense,  the  freedom  and  responsibility  which  moral 
conduct  assumes,  demands  the  possession  of  such  a  quality. 
The  insistence  laid  upon  it  is  the  debt  which  Ethics  owes  to 
Religion,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Jews.  But  by  itself 
it  is  not  enough.  Self-determination  in  vacuo  is  nothing  at 
all.  The  process,  and  especially  the  content  of  self-recognition, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  the  individual  is  only 
aware  of  the  infinite  in  himself  in  virtue  of  the  character  of 
the  infinite  presented  to  him.  If  this  is  mere  authority,  the 
dominance  of  mere  will,  then  the  blame  cannot  altogether 
attach  to  him,  if  what  he  reflects  is  a  will  of  the  same  type. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  responsibility  for  evil  must  be 
shared  by  the  individual.  This,  however,  is  only  possible 
if  the  system  in  which  he  functions  permits  his  active  co 
operation.  In  a  word,  it  must  be  a  concrete  universal,  which 
is  not  merely  made  for  man,  but  also  ~by  him.  Even  then, 
the  incidence  for  wrongdoing  must  fall  on  the  individual 
in  virtue  of  something  free  and  infinite  in  his  nature  as 
man. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  this  can  neither 
be  found  in  mere  feeling  nor  mere  will,  either  severally  or 
together.  The  only  other  capacities  left  are  the  intelligence 
and  the  imagination.  The  enunciation  of  how  these  supply 
the  moral  deficiencies  of  a  merely  selective  and  subjective  will, 
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no  matter  how  enlarged  and  infinite  the  mystical  apprehension 
of  man  may  make  it,  is  what  we  owe  to  the  Greeks.  In  this 
direction  Greek  speculation  forms  an  invaluable  supplement 
to  the  ethical  notions  of  the  Jews. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  AS  SEEN 
IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RACE.— II 

III. — THE  STANDAED  AS  END. 

The  negative  aspect  of  Greek  thought.  Greek  thought 
started  out  to  discover  the  constituent  elements  of  the  physical 
world.  Its  method  was  primarily  analytic,  and  so  far  as 
this  was  maintained,  the  logical  result  was  atomism.  When 
speculation  turned  inwards  and  came  to  be  directed  upon 
man  himself,  the  same  methods  and  general  attitude  were 
employed  here  as  had  been  used  to  explain  the  nature  of 
physical  objects.  What  is  man's  natural  or  elemental 
character  ?  Wherein  does  his  nature  differ  from  that  of  other 
living  and  physical  things  ?  To  a  nation  supremely  devoted 
to  speculation  and  to  politics  the  answer  was  obvious.  Man 
is  a  rational  being  :  he  creates  ideas.  He  is  also  a  social 
being  and  creates  society.  Taken  together,  these  two 
characteristics  soon  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  anything 
social  and  speculative  is  man-made  :  and  from  this  it  was 
no  great  step  to  the  conclusion  that  "  man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things. ' '  The  gradual  social  development  from  custom  and 
mythology  found  Greek  speculation,  in  one  of  its  aspects, 
at  the  point  just  indicated.  The  inevitable  result  was  a 
revolt  against  tradition.  For  if  laws  and  customs  and 
institutions  generally  are  subjective  creations,  the  "  external  " 
authority  with  which  they  command  is  a  sham.  The  practical 
deductions  from  such  a  mental  attitude  are  clear.  Instead 
of  submitting  to  ancient  and  obsolete  ideas  and  formulae,  let 
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each  age  make  for  itself  such  institutions  and  regulations  as 
are  best  suited  to  its  own  condition  and  needs.  But  when 
logically  carried  out,  the  strictly  analytic  method  goes  even 
further  than  this,  and  leads  to  social  as  well  as  to  physical 
atomism.  For  if  moral  codes  and  commands  are  purely 
conventional  and  man-made,  then  not  society,  but  the 
individual  alone,  has  the  right  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  his 
conduct.  If  society  arrogates  this  right  it  does  so  purely 
in  virtue  of  its  superior  force.  In  a  word,  the  final  result  of 
this  standpoint  is  "  right  is  might,"  or  mere  self-interest. 

With  regard  to  this  feature  of  Greek  development,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  its  essential  difference  from  the  form  in 
which  rebellion  from  authority  was  displayed  in  the  Jews. 
Whereas  the  Jews  discovered  a  positive  value  in  what  was 
passive  in  the  affections,  emotions  and  sentiments,  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  Greek  temperament  to  repress  or  even 
eliminate  this  side  of  life.  In  the  former,  the  passivity  with 
which  their  acceptance  of  external  commands  proceeded, 
resulted  in  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  universal  features 
of  moral  behaviour,  but  in  an  almost  purely  negative  type  of 
individual  will  or  self-assertion.  To  the  latter,  especially  to 
the  Athenian,  what  was  positive  and  valuable  in  feeling 
was  the  self-creative  activity  of  Imagination. 

This  disposition  is  evidenced  in  the  Art — and  in  references 
to  it — which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  Greek  culture. 
And  as  a  general  consequence  the  will  displayed  in  the  Greek 
revolt  from  authority  is  actively  assertive  in  tendency. 
Unlike  the  Jew,  the  Greek  tries  to  separate  himself  from  tradi 
tion,  and  in  this  way  to  create  a  brand-new  world  for  himself. 
Thus,  where  the  Jew  can  react  only  downwards  from  a  level 
that  is  rigidly  fixed  for  him  and  that  he  cannot  surmount, 
the  Greek  touches  both  the  heights  and  depths  of  human 
achievement  and  with  equal  facility.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Athenian  state  exhibited  all  shades  of  political  government, 
in  a  most  remarkably  brief  space  of  time,  is  sufficient  to 
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demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  observation.  For  no  matter 
how  self-creative  and  individual,  the  will  that  tries  to  advance 
without  the  past,  cannot  avoid  being  restless  and  unbalaDced, 
with  the  result  that  when  its  force  is  spent — which  is  soon 
effected  in  the  case  of  a  state,  as  well  as  of  an  individual 
— it  tends  to  return  and  submit  to  a  despotism  which  is  far 
less  self-imposed  than  the  one  from  which  it  proceeded. 

The  Positive  Features  in  Greek  Thought.  But  what 
we  have  portrayed  here  is  only  one  aspect  and  by  no  means 
the  dominant  and  enduring  feature  of  Greek  speculation. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  are  complementary  mental  activities, 
and  the  particular  elements  into  which  the  world  is  observed 
to  be  subdivided,  can  only  be  adequately  comprehended 
when  the  kind  of  system  in  which  the  particulars  operate 
is  revealed  by  the  mind.  In  this  respect  humanity  owes 
much  to  Greek  speculation  for  the  pioneer  work  it  accom 
plished  in  denning  and  classifying  the  variety  of  existing 
things,  and  in  exhibiting  in  this  way  their  systems  and 
principles.  But  what  in  this  achievement  is  primarily  of 
ethical  importance,  is  simply  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of 
system  itself  and  the  general  determination  of  its  meaning 
and  qualities.  Where  the  Jew  saw  the  world  and  its  contents 
designed  and  created  by  the  fiat  of  an  outside  mind,  the  Greek 
saw  system  or  principle  in  the  particular  things  themselves. 
System  was  less  what  particulars  owed  to  something  else, 
than  what  they  themselves  inherently  were.  More  especially, 
this  fact  was  noted  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Early  Greek 
philosophers  (Heraclitus)  in  one  feature  of  the  natural  world, 
which  is  of  special  human  interest,  viz.  the  fact  of  change. 
Things  are  not  made  to  change  :  change  is  their  actual  nature, 
and  they  change  in  a  uniform  and  orderly  way.  Here,  in 
short,  principle  and  fact  are  one.  It  is  the  nature  of  particular 
things  to  change,  and  their  form  or  principle  is  simply  a  special 
kind  of  change.  To  repeat :  the  law  or  principle  of  particular 
things  is  what  they  intrinsically  are.  It  is  true  that  the 
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essential  worth  of  this  conception  was  not  always  adhered 
to,  even  by  the  best  of  the  Greek  thinkers.  Big  natural 
differences,  like  that  between  matter  and  mind,  made  it 
difficult  to  recognize  that  both  could  possess  a  common  nature 
and,  therefore,  a  common  principle.  None  the  less  the 
fundamental  idea,  or  assumption  at  least,  under  which  the 
whole  of  their  search  was  conducted,  was  that  the  law  of 
any  particular  group  of  things  is  essentially  rooted  in  the 
things  themselves. 

For  this  reason  the  Greeks  were  at  least  implicitly  capable 
of  reaching  a  much  truer  ethical  standpoint  than  the  Jews. 
The  dominant  concept  of  the  latter  was  system  and  fact, 
infinite  and  finite  :  of  the  former,  the  systematic  relation  of 
facts.  Morally,  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  these 
notions.  In  the  first  case  the  finite  and  the  infinite  self  can 
never  meet.  What  is  infinite  in  the  individual  does  not 
belong  to  him.  It  is  true  he  can  try  to  possess  it,  but  even 
when  this  is  possible,  it  is  only  achieved  by  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  what  he  is  in  himself.  In  the  second  case  there 
is  no  inherent  impossibility  in  the  way  of  a  concrete  union 
of  universal  and  particular.  To  possess  the  infinite,  the 
finite  self  has  simply  to  achieve  possession  of  what  he  himself 
essentially  is.  Goodness  is  part  of  the  good  man  himself, 
and  not  something  outside  him.  Effort  is  still  involved,  but 
whereas  in  the  former  case  it  is  exhibited  in  alternate  struggle 
and  denial  of  self,  in  the  latter  it  displays  itself  in  the  attempt 
to  unify  more  what  is  already  directly  and  implicitly  unified. 
The  latter  is  the  only  true  ethical  standpoint.  For  strictly 
speaking,  the  moral  life  is  impossible  unless  the  "  opposition  " 
between  finite  and  infinite,  natural  desire  and  reason,  is  a 
contrast  within  the  subject  himself  and  not  between  external 
force  and  will.  To  the  Greeks  the  problem  of  the  moral 
standard  was  less  a  matter  of  what  the  individual  ought  to 
obey  than  of  the  kind  of  character  he  ought  to  create.  Thus, 
for  them,  moral  instruction  consisted  in  positive  rather  than  in 
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negative  reasons  for  virtue  and  in  persistent  striving  for  a 
freer  and  larger  life. 

More  particularly  the  idea,  implicit  in  the  Greek  conception 
of  system,  of  the  infinite  character  of  the  finite  individual, 
was  used  by  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  thinkers  to  counteract 
the  disruptive  tendencies  with  which  the  popular  revolt 
against  tradition  was  threatening  the  moral  and  political 
foundations  of  the  Athenian  state.  On  its  speculative  side 
the  latter  movement  was  directed  by  the  Sophists  who  carried 
forward  the  analytic  methods  of  the  early  physical  thinkers 
into  the  sphere  of  everyday  practical  politics  and  morals. 
But  to  observe  or  analyse  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
explicit  to  the  mind,  the  notion,  assumption  or  point  of  view 
under  which  observation  and  analysis  is  in  every  case  con 
ducted.  Otherwise,  no  matter  how  closely  we  may  appear 
to  confine  our  attention  to  the  presented  nature  of  particular 
facts,  our  observations  and  the  practical  deductions  we  make 
from  them  are  liable  to  be  misdirected  and  inappropriate. 
Owing  to  ignorance  of  their  own  methods  and  standpoints, 
such  popular  observations  on  human  nature  as  those  of  the 
Sophists  are  apt  to  be  of  this  type.  Even  then,  the  common 
mind  is  often  safeguarded,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  character 
of  the  traditional  mental  background  or  general  social  atmo 
sphere  that  underlies  its  opinions.  It  was  exactly  this  fact 
that  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Sophists.  In  spite  of  the 
abstractness  and  superficiality  bound  to  attend  an  attitude 
that  failed  to  grasp  the  essential  oneness  of  analytic  and 
synthetic  mental  processes,  the  Sophists'  observations  on 
human  nature  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction.  For 
the  movement  had  brought  to  light  two  fundamental  facts 
regarding  the  nature  of  human  agents,  viz.  that  man  is  both 
a  social  and  a  rational  being.  The  great  Greek  philosophers, 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  followed  the  Sophists, 
did  little  more  than  develop  and  analyse  these  notions  more 
fully. 
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Man  as  a  Social  Being.  In  general,  the  fact  that  man 
is  a  social  being  precludes  the  possibility  of  ever  regarding 
the  individual  as  the  sole  determinant  of  his  conduct.  If 
the  individual  tries  to  cut  himself  off  from  society,  he  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  his  own  being.  Correspondingly,  true 
self-expression  is  gained  within  the  social  whole.  It  follows 
from  this  fact  that  the  laws  and  standards  of  society  are 
equally  those  of  the  individual,  and  binding  on  every  one  in 
virtue  of  his  common  or  rational  nature.  This  is  true  even, 
when  the  individual  regards  these  as  a  restraint  and  revolts 
against  them.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  individual  (including 
within  this  term  any  particular  group  or  class  within  the  state) 
has  any  real  right  to  rebel  unless  he  can  assure  himself,  as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible,  that  wha.t  he  aims  to  effect,  is  somehow, 
inclusive  of  what  he  revolts  against.  Apart  from  this  condi 
tion,  rebellion  is  simply  a  form  of  suicide.  After  all,  it  would 
be  a  poor  view  of  human  history,  in  which  the  only  acts 
recognized  as  valuable  were  revolutions.  And  similarly,  he 
would  be  an  attenuated  and  impoverished  individual  who 
valued  himself  or  was  valued  in  respect  merely  of  those 
opinions  and  qualities,  in  which  he  differed  from  other  people. 
In  general,  if  things  were  not  united  or  related  together, 
their  differences  could  never  be  known.  That  these  may  be 
apprehended,  standards  of  measurement  are  necessary — a  fact 
that  would  be  strictly  impossible  if  there  were  no  common  or 
universal  features  in  the  things  themselves.  With  human 
and  purposive  beings  these  standards  are  implicit.  They 
are  the  lines  on  which  the  manifold  activities  of  the  human 
self  are  sustained  and  directed.  By  his  recognition  of  them, 
the  individual  discovers  himself  as  a  moral  and  self-determined 
being.  But  a  more  positive  awareness  than  this  is  necessary, 
before  the  individual  can  truly  realize  himself  as  an  ethical 
agent.  The  voluntary  selection  of  the  principles  on  which 
his  nature  and  progress  depend,  must  be  given  as  factual 
an  existence  in  the  self-conscious  conduct  of  the  individual 
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as  they  possess  in  themselves,  or  below  the  level  of  self- 
awareness.  In  a  word,  the  individual  must  form  habits  of 
action. 

Habit,  in  general,  is  simply  a  name  for  the  conformity  of 
any  group  of  desires  in  a  single  direction.  "  Moral "  habits 
enclose  all  the  desires  or  groups  of  desires  of  the  self,  at  once, 
or  as  one.  As  such,  they  only  present  themselves  at  the  level 
of  self-conscious  behaviour,  where  the  individual  can  recognize 
the  "  formal  "  unity  of  himself  in  every  detail  of  his  nature. 
In  other  words,  habits  are  "  moral "  when  all  the  particular 
activities  of  the  self  flow  in  the  one  direction.  This  does  not 
necessarily  involve  that  there  is  only  one  moral  habit.  The 
universal  character  of  the  self  is  capable  of  being  displayed 
in  numerous  ways.  Indeed,  there  are  just  as  many  moral 
habits  as  there  are  virtues.  "  Virtue  "  is  simply  the  ethical 
name  for  any  human  activity  that  is  persistent  and  universal. 
In  short,  the  virtues  are  merely  the  proper  names  of  the  laws 
of  morality,  and  the  latter  in  turn,  are  simply  the  habits  of 
humanity  as  a  whole.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  the  virtues 
"  habits,"  when  they  are  expressed  in  the  conduct  of  particular 
persons,  and  "  laws  of  morality,"  when  viewed  as  belonging 
to  groups.  In  either  case,  the  virtues  exist  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  inherently  common  or  universal  in  individual  men, 
or  in  man  as  such. 

This  brief  analysis  helps  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
that  is  apt  to  arise,  when  the  virtues  or  laws  of  morality  are 
viewed  as  the  "  standards  "  of  personal  conduct.  To  the 
developing  moral  self,  the  virtues  undoubtedly  present 
themselves  in  this  light.  They  are  the  rules  by  which  the 
individual  can  measure  his  moral  achievements.  No  moral 
progress  is  possible,  if  the  individual  persists  in  comparing 
himself  with  himself.  To  be  aware  of  himself,  the  comparison 
must  at  first  be  outwards — the  essential  truth  in  the  Jewish 
ethical  standpoint.  But  when  correctly  viewed,  as  the  out 
ward  representation  of  what  the  individual  himself  potentially 
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is,  the  externality  of  moral  law  and  authority  is  inherently 
capable  of  being  translated  into  the  inward  principle  of  moral 
habit.  In  other  words,  the  moral  law  is  only  a  directing 
"  standard  "  when  the  character  of  the  self  has  yet  to  be 
formed  ;  it  is  a  sustaining  "  principle  "  when  this  result  is 
achieved.  Of  course,  the  virtues  must  exhibit  themselves 
as  both  standard  and  principle  to  the  normal  person,  who  is 
always  in  process  of  becoming  more  moral.  But  for  purposes 
of  moral  education,  it  is  the  change  from  standard  to  principle 
that  requires  to  be  stressed. 

It  was  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  individual's  need  for 
consistent  habits  of  moral  conduct,  that  in  one  respect 
distinguished  the  best  expression  of  Greek  ethical  thought. 
But,  by  the  Greeks,  habits  of  right  acting  were  never  regarded 
as  merely  personal  matters.  In  its  true  character,  habitual 
conduct  is  simply  the  individual  or  inward  realization  of  the 
common  will  of  society.  Thus,  the  continued  positive 
assertion  of  will  that  personal  habit  implies,  demands  a 
corresponding  stability  in  the  state.  This  is  as  necessary 
a  condition  of  habit-formation,  as  it  is  when  habits  are  formed. 
Unless  the  individual  has  been  prepared  and  habituated  in 
virtuous  conduct  from  the  beginning,  there  can  be  nothing 
positive  within  his  personal  will  with  which  he  can  recognize 
the  reason  that  lies  outside  it.  Thus,  a  stable  society,  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  young  are  informed  of  the  essen 
tially  social  trend  of  their  nature,  is  a  prime  condition  of 
persistent  ways  of  conduct,  both  before  and  after  the  moral 
re-construction  of  these  by  the  individual.  For  this  reason 
the  Greeks  were  much  more  concerned  with  the  general  moral 
outlook  of  the  state  than  they  were  with  problems  of  personal 
conduct.  Given  the  right  kind  of  society,  the  right  kind  of 
individual  is  more  or  less  assured. 

There  was  then  this  much  correspondence  between  the 
Greek  and  Jewish  ethical  standpoints,  that  while  they  differed 
both  in  form  and  content,  they  both  insisted  on  the  infinite 
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or  universal  character  of  man.  Yet  unlike  the  Jews,  whose 
main  task  was  to  try  and  insert  the  individual  into  the  com 
pleted  circle  of  the  universe,  the  Greeks  did  not  require  to 
busy  themselves  about  securing  a  place  for  the  individual  in 
the  universal  life.  In  general,  the  latter's  decided  bent  for 
self-creative  and  constructive  works,  as  expressed  in  their 
art  and  politics,  involved  that  the  insertion  of  the  individual 
could  never  be  a  problem,  for  it  was  already  an  existing  fact. 
Apart  from  any  further  progress,  the  Athenian  state  as  it 
was  meant  completeness  and  freedom  of  life  for  the  individual. 
Each  citizen  shared  in  its  actual  management,  and  in  the 
aesthetic  culture  and  religious  performances  with  which  it 
was  so  richly  endowed.  To  be  an  Athenian  citizen  meant 
to  partake  of  all  the  higher  activities  of  life.  Unlike  the 
Jew  in  this  respect,  "  not  '  contract '  nor  '  fear '  nor  even 
*  common  purpose,'  but  '  good  fellowship  '  "  *  was  the  basis 
of  the  Athenian  city-state.  In  a  sense  then,  the  stress  laid 
by  the  Greek  thinkers  on  system  and  organization,  was  only 
a  more  universal  interpretation  of  a  life  already  exhibited  in 
concrete  fashion.  Thus,  if  the  universal  is  already  implicit 
in  the  individual  as  what  the  individual  actually  is,  the  only 
possible  form  in  which  the  question  can  rise,  as  to  how  the 
latter  can  share  in  the  former  is,  "  how  can  the  individual 
be  made  aware  of  his  own  nature  ?  "  "  Virtue,"  says  Socrates 
in  a  word,  "  is  knowledge,"  and  with  a  somewhat  broader 
interpretation  of  its  meaning  this  view  was  endorsed  by  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  this  respect,  the  Greek  philosophers 
were  simply  interpreting  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
Greek  community  as  a  whole. 

Man  as  a  Rational  Being.  The  Greek  conception  of 
reason  or  knowledge  is  simply  the  mental  or  formal  expression 
of  the  all-inclusive  notion  of  system.  As  regards  the  latter, 
its  essential  quality  was  viewed  by  the  Greeks  as  proportion, 
measure  or  harmony.  Where  system  exists,  order  prevails. 
These  qualities  were  expressed  in  every  phase  of  Greek  life, 

1  Delisle  Burns  :  Political  Ideals,  p.  19. 
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in  science,  religion  and  art,  as  well  as  in  conduct.  The 
universe  itself  was  "  cosmos,"  and  everything  in  it  had  a 
proper  and  proportionate  position  and  value.  With  reality 
viewed  in  this  way,  it  followed  that  what  was  excessive, 
disordered  and  undefined,  was  unreal.  As  applied  to  the 
essentially  active  properties  of  human  beings,  the  notion  of 
measure  requires  to  be  allied  with  the  notion  of  end.  Like 
all  active  or  living  things,  man  possesses  an  appropriate  end 
or  aim  for  the  realization  of  which  he  exists.  Analysis  reveals 
that  the  distinguishing  quality  or  function  of  his  which  will 
subserve  this  end  is  reason.  Man  is  a  material  being,  a 
sensitive  or  organic  being,  and  also  a  rational  being.  He 
shares  the  first  of  these  qualities  with  inanimate,  and  the 
first  and  second  with  animate  objects,  but  the  third  is  his 
own  possession.  Thus,  to  realize  himself,  or  the  end  for 
which  he  exists,  man  must  express  himself  in  rational 
actions. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  deeper 
implications  of  what  the  Greek  philosophers  meant  by  reason. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  note  that  in  every  case  it 
implied  system  or  organization.  To  reason  is  to  relate  or 
unify.  System  itself,  however,  acquires  various  meanings 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  content  or  material  organized. 
The  cause  and  effect  relationships  of  natural  objects,  the 
relation  of  part  and  whole  in  organic  unities,  of  premiss 
and  conclusion  or  ground  and  consequent  in  knowledge,  of 
form  and  expression  in  Art,  are  some  of  the  larger  ways  in 
which  experience  manifests  system.  When  then  it  becomes 
a  question  as  in  morality,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  perfection, 
we  are  compelled  to  use  one  or  other  of  these  notions  as  a 
"type"  or  "pattern" — whichever,  in  fact,  we  regard  as 
most  comprehensive  and  universal.  For  characteristic 
reasons  the  Greek  philosophers  inclined  to  knowledge  and 
Art.  Herein  are  displayed  the  perfection  of  intimacy  between 
matter  and  form,  particular  and  universal,  finite  and  infinite, 
which  the  moral  being  should  aim  to  effect  in  his  own  character. 
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In  truth  and  beauty  are  to  be  discovered  the  archetypes  of 
perfection,  the  ideal  representations  in  the  form  of  which  the 
plastic  material  of  human  nature  should  try  to  design  and 
fashion  itself. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  perfection  of  man  may  be 
realized,  two  essential  conditions  are  necessary.  Whether  in 
himself  or  in  others  the  moral  educator  must  know  and 
appreciate  the  end  for  which  he  is  working.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  he  must  know  his  material.  In  either  case  the  supreme 
condition  is  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  at  once  the  end  and 
the  means  of  human  perfection.  On  its  inward  side  it 
consists  in  applying  the  standards  of  truth  or  of  beauty 
to  the  desires  and  opinions  that  make  up  our  nature.  Beauty 
and  truth  reside  in  him  in  whom  each  desire  and  opinion  is 
in  its  place  and  assigned  to  its  due  and  proportionate  object. 
But  the  perfect  functioning  of  personal  needs  can  never  be 
found  alone.  Man  is  not  merely  an  aesthetic  and  rational 
being ;  he  is  also  a  social  being.  Whatever  other  features 
they  may  have,  human  activities  possess  a  social  aspect. 
If  the  worlds  of  beauty  and  truth  express  themselves  through 
man,  man  expresses  himself  through  his  social  relationships. 
Thus,  as  one  at  least  of  its  features,  the  perfect  world  demands 
the  perfect  man  and  the  perfect  state. 

More,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  identification 
of  ethics  and  politics  that  distinguish  the  Greek  outlook, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Unlike  the  Jewish  mind  in  this 
respect,  the  Athenian  mind  did  not  distinguish  between 
sacred  and  secular.  Art,  Religion  and  Science  alike  centre 
round  the  civic  community.  They  are  essentially  social 
interests,  even  if  the  other  term  in  their  relationships  is 
non-human  and  transcendental.  For  this  reason  it  is  easy 
to  determine  one  main  form  which  the  moral  end  was  bound 
to  take  for  the  Greeks.  As  a  rationally  social  being,  man  can 
find  his  appropriate  end  only  in  and  through  the  medium  of 
a  rational  state. 
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In  general,  it  does  not  appear  too  difficult  a  task  to  specify 
the  form  or  structure  which  this  ideal  state  must  possess. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  general  "  type  "  of  system  we  want 
and  the  equally  cardinal  fact  that  what  is  special  and  charac 
teristic  in  individuals  or  groups  must  be  allowed  the  chance 
to  function  properly,  all  that  requires  to  be  done  is  to  look 
around  at  existing  states  and  communities,  see  what  is  wrong 
with  them  and  put  this  right  in  our  ideal  state — a  policy  which 
was  explicitly  carried  out  by  Plato  in  the  Republic. 

The  task  seems  easy,  but  is  really  complicated.  Even  if 
we  know  in  general  the  form  which  the  morally  perfect  man 
should  take,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  analysis  and 
observation,  in  order  to  fix  the  appropriate  sphere  or  duty 
of  any  particular  person  or  class  or  sex.  In  this  respect 
Plato  has  been  accused  of  making  mechanical  divisions  within 
his  ideal  state.  And  in  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  minor 
groups  in  the  Republic  are  to  be  regarded  as  rigidly  fixed  for 
them  by  the  Guardians,  the  accusation  is  just.  It  is  simply 
the  Jewish  notion  of  external  authority  in  another  form. 
But  in  justice  to  Plato,  the  whole  standpoint  of  the  Republic 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  before  assent  can  be  given 
to  the  truth  of  the  criticism.  And  what  for  Plato  really 
determines  the  sphere  of  each  particular  individual  is  his  own 
self-recognition  and  acceptance  that  the  occupation  of  a 
craftsman  or  soldier  or  guardian  is  that  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.  In  Plato's  conception  the  essential  principle  on  which 
the  state  is  based  is  Justice  or  mutual  service  and  loyalty — 
fellowship  rather  than  regulation ;  and  the  individual  who 
performs  the  duties  of  his  particular  calling,  is  simply 
expressing  the  principle  of  the  whole,  in  one  of  its  many 
directions. 

In  all  strictness,  therefore,  Plato's  ideal  state  is  a  "  moral  " 
institution.1  With  the  modern  cry  for  "  equality  of  oppor 
tunity,"  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  nowadays,  that  much  of  this 

1  Cf.  Bosanquet :    Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State,  Chap.  I. 
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demand  is  based  on  a  false  conception  of  that  in  which  the 
individual's  contribution  to  moral  and  spiritual  ends  really 
consists.  The  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  Education  is 
right ;  the  whole  process  of  Education,  as  Plato  himself  has 
emphasized,  is  to  allow  for  the  special  abilities  of  individuals 
being  developed.  Nevertheless,  in  Art  and  Knowledge,  as 
well  as  in  practical  affairs,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  the  abilities  of  most  of  us  are  already  determined,  and 
that  by  no  possible  means,  other  than  the  complete  negation 
of  our  own  individualities,  can  we  ever  attain  to  equality 
of  achievement  in  these  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
morality  and  religion,  each  man  is  assumed  to  possess,  in 
virtue  of  a  spurious  notion  of  freedom,  an  equal  ability  to 
acquire  the  same  character  and  spiritual  insight  as  every 
other.  The  view  is  wrong  in  both  fact  and  ideal.  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  all  can 
share  in  spiritual  possessions,  whereas  division  appears  to  be 
the  essential  feature  in  material  property.  For  even  if 
what  is  intrinsically  individual  in  men  or  groups  can  alone 
express  and  realize  itself  through  a  social  medium  based  on 
the  fundamental  likeness  between  all  human  beings,  this 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  individual  differences  do 
not  hold  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  To  think  otherwise 
is  to  omit  consideration  of  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and 
to  maintain  at  the  other  extreme  that  sameness  or  homo 
geneity  is  what  is  desired  in  the  ideal  state.  In  a  word,  the 
underlying  source  of  the  view  is  the  false  idea  that  infinite 
and  finite  are  quite  dissevered,  and  ignorance  of  the  truth 
that  what  is  spiritually  infinite  can  and  must  express  itself 
in  particular  form.  Thus  in  its  insistence  on  the  need  for 
positive  or  concrete  system  in  the  moral  state,  the  Platonic 
notion  is  a  valuable  corrective  of  this  error. 

It  was  awareness  on  his  part,  of  the  unmeasured  demand 
that  is  so  apt  to  pursue  the  achievement  of  a  certain  degree 
of  moral  or  political  liberty,  that  made  Plato  throw  the  form 
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of  his  ideal  Republic  into  the  likeness  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
industry.  In  actual  fact,  the  Athenians  had  already  reached 
a  stage  in  political  freedom  in  which  they  could  recognize 
that,  "  freedom  to  exercise  function  "  is  the  essential  principle 
of  the  moral  ideal.  Having  thrown  aside  all  kinds  of  external 
political  tyranny,  Athens  was  a  democracy  of  which  one  of 
its  own  writers  could  say  with  truth  that  "  the  Athenians  call 
no  man  their  master."  For  this  reason  they  had  reached  the 
most  critical  point  in  group  or  individual  development — 
the  formal  recognition  of  their  own  uniqueness.  "  The 
trouble  begins  when  the  individual  has  freedom  :  his  struggle 
for  freedom  is  comparatively  simple.  And  many  minds 
which  are  competent  to  understand  the  evil  of  compulsion, 
are  not  competent  to  use  liberty."  1 

In  short,  Plato's  problem  was  not  so  much  the  determina 
tion  of  the  general  principle  upon  which  the  moral  relationships 
between  individuals  is  based — the  right  of  each  to  follow  his 
own  bent — as  to  make  the  individual  aware  of  what  he  is 
best  fitted,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  others  in  the  state 
to  do  the  same.  In  principle,  this  was  by  no  means  difficult 
to  achieve.  In  Platonic  language,  the  only  possibility 
for  preserving  the  right  of  each  to  mind  his  own  business, 
was  in  demanding  the  right  of  all  to  mind  the  common 
business.  Private  ambitions  must  be  made  subordinate  to 
social  service.  The  individual's  formal  recognition  of  his  own 
universality  must  be  made  identical  with  what  is  an  already 
concrete  wholeness  in  his  actual  nature — the  state  and  its 
institutions.  Similarly  as  regards  the  state,  that  state  is 
best  that  promotes  the  freest  and  fullest  life  of  its  individual 
members.  But  the  question  still  awaits  solution  as  to  how, 
in  actual  practice,  these  ideals  can  be  brought  about.  Again, 
in  principle,  the  solution  is  easy  enough.  What  is  universal 
in  man  is  reason.  By  its  means  he  can  escape  from  his 
private  feelings  and  opinions,  and  view  his  world  objectively 

1  Delisle  Burns  :    Political  Ideals,  p.  38. 
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or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole.  Thus,  to  live  morally, 
is  to  live  according  to  reason.  In  other  words,  what  is 
universal  in  the  individual  must  act  in  accord  with  what  is 
universal  without  him.  His  lower  interests  must  submit  to 
his  superior  reason,  which  in  turn  finds  its  appropriate 
content  in  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  state.  But  while 
in  principle  the  unreasoned  life  is  unworthy  of  man,  in 
actual  fact  the  average  individual  does  not  reason.  This 
was  Plato's  difficulty,  and  it  was  this  that  seemed  to  him  to 
involve  the  compulsory  domination  of  the  unreasoning  and 
therefore  unruly  elements  within  the  state  by  a  specially 
selected  class,  whose  training  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
activities  of  reason  made  it  peculiarly  fitted  to  rule  the  whole. 
The  Platonic  difficulty  is  still  as  acute  as  ever,  and  is  liable 
to  remain  so.  In  some  ways,  however,  the  modern  mind  has 
advanced  upon  the  Platonic  solution.  For  one  thing,  we 
are  aware  nowadays  of  the  fallacy  of  a  moral  aristocracy, 
even  of  such  a  benevolent  type  as  is  pictured  in  the  Republic. 
More  especially,  we  have  become  aware  of  the  "  hardness  " 
of  the  Greek  conception  of  reason,  upon  which  the  benevolent 
despotism  of  Plato's  Republic  really  depends.  As  we  have 
already  suggested,  the  direction  and  worth  of  analysis  and 
observation  largely  depend  upon  the  general  methods  and 
type  of  mind  of  the  observer.  In  the  general  mind,  the 
principles  and  assumptions  upon  which  it  acts  and  thinks 
lie,  for  the  most  part,  unconscious  and  undetected.  But 
it  is  part,  at  least,  of  the  work  of  philosophy,  to  make  these 
notions  .and  concepts  explicit.  For  this  reason  the  philosopher 
tends  at  once  to  be  swayed  by  his  general  mental  situation, 
and  to  abstract  or  select  what  is  purest  and  most  intellectual 
in  it.  Apart  from  their  Art,  and  especially  their  politics, 
the  Greeks  were  most  directly  self-reflective  in  natural 
science,  and  in  the  parent  of  all  the  natural  sciences — 
mathematics.  Plato's  theory  of  knowledge  arose  primarily 
from  reflection  upon  the  methods  and  concepts  of  the  latter 
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science.  It  was  his  best  example  of  system.  For  in  mathema 
tics  the  relation  and  significance  of  each  thought  in  the  whole 
scheme  is  at  once  harmonious  and  definite.  For  this  reason, 
the  notion  of  system  found  in  mathematics  was  used  by 
Plato  as  the  ideal  standard  of  the  knowable  world  and,  within 
this,  of  the  relationships  of  man  who  is  himself  a  rational 
and  knowable  being.  Unfortunately,  on  the  one  hand,  man 
not  only  reasons,  but  feels  and  desires,  and  even,  as  normally 
constituted,  feels  and  desires  much  more  than  he  reasons  : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  mathematical  concepts, 
while  it  can  be  exactly  determined  in  thought,  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  to  sense.  The  lines  and  points  of 
geometry  have  position,  but  no  size.  Thus  for  Plato,  because 
the  world  of  sensibility,  inclusive  of  what  is  sensuous  and 
emotional  in  man  himself,  cannot  be  completely  analysed 
into  logically  connected  ideas,  it  involves  a  surd  or  irrational 
factor.  In  a  word,  there  is,  at  bottom,  irremediable  separation 
between  sense  and  thought,  matter  and  form,  universal  and 
particular. 

That  there  are  numerous  factors  in  the  Platonic  theory 
that  go  far  to  modify  this  drastic  dualism  hardly  requires 
to  be  stated.  In  particular,  his  threefold  division  of  the 
soul  (into  (a)  the  rational  or  valuing  part ;  (6)  the  appetitive 
part  or  bodily  needs  ;  and  (c)  the  spirited  part  or  the  higher 
and  nobler  emotions),  with  its  objective  and  complementary 
representation  in  the  different  classes  within  the  state,  is  much 
more  a  graduated  system  of  mental  attainment  than  a  psycho 
logical  division  of  the  soul  into  parts  or  faculties.  At  the 
same  time,  while  this  distinction  enables  Plato  to  recognize 
a  higher  and  lower  moral  excellence,  it  is  never  properly  and 
thoroughly  maintained ;  and  time  and  again  he  slips  into 
the  confusion  that  each  of  these  differences  is  a  hard  and  fast 
partition  within  the  soul.  Thus,  in  the  end  the  moral  life 
consists,  as  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  of  immediate 
expediency,  on  maintaining  the  proper  relation  between  the 
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higher  and  lower  divisions  within  both  state  and  individual, 
in  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  higher  and  worthier  part 
to  rule,  and  the  duty  of  the  inferior  to  obey. 

Thus,  as  in  the  rest  of  Greek  speculation,  the  real  de 
fect  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  lies  in  what  is  the  most 
persistent  feature  in  it — the  tendency  to  reduce  all  mental 
activity  to  cognition.  Instead  of  regarding  the  impasse  to 
which  his  use  of  mechanical  concepts  had  brought  him  as  a 
limitation  of  mathematics  itself,  and  an  indication  that  his 
ideal  of  perfection  and  system  needed  revising,  Plato  simply 
accepted  this  standard  and  its  methods  uncritically,  and 
preferred  to  consider  the  irrational  feature  of  things  as  an 
essential  and  unavoidable  defect  of  the  sensible  world.  The 
whole  mental  background  of  the  Greek  attitude  urged  him  in 
this  direction.  What  was  extreme,  unordered  and  incalculable, 
both  in  individuals  and  communities,  was  something  to  be 
despised  and  discarded.  In  spite  of  its  insistence  upon  the 
need  for  liberty,  the  Greek  conception  of  freedom  was 
essentially  aristocratic.  Athens  itself  was  founded  on  slavery, 
and  there  is  little  recognition  in  Greek  thought  of  the  common 
humanity  of  barbarians,  slaves  and  women  as  well  as  of 
freemen.  Even  the  Stoic  "  citizen  of  the  world  "  is  a  member 
of  a  merely  intellectual  or  de-personalized  class,  and  far 
removed  from  the  desires  and  occupations  of  the  ordinary 
man.  In  a  word,  "  the  Greeks  felt  that  few  were  capable  of 
obtaining  that  full  development  which  they  expected  of  man 
.  .  .  and  this  was  not  only  a  fact :  it  was  a  situation 
accepted  as  desirable,  and  therefore  an  ideal."  1 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  as  to  the  enormity  of 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Greek  thinkers  for  the  vigour  with 
which  they  urged  the  need  for  self-awareness  in  morality  and 
the  dependence  of  self-reflection  on  reflection  of  every  kind. 
But  the  manner  in  which  they  selected  the  intelligence  as 

1  Delisle  Burns  :   Greek  Ideals,  p.  86. 
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that  capacity  in  which  the  human  self  and  its  aims  is  most 
appropriately  realized,  tended  at  once  to  over-exalt  the 
intellect,  and  to  debase  the  desires  and  emotions.  Less 
provincial  in  its  outlook,  modern  psychology  has  come  to 
realize  that  reason  is  simply  the  formal  or  explicit  determina 
tion  of  systems  and  ends  already  contained  in  the  instinctive 
or  sensible  material  of  human  nature.  Reason,  therefore,  is 
simply  the  law  or  principle  of  the  desires  themselves.  For 
with  self-consciousness,  particular  desires  lose  the  isolation 
which  appears  to  belong  to  them  when  viewed  in  themselves 
or  analytically,  and  their  ends  are  recognized  as  organs  or 
members  in  the  absolute  end  or  point  of  view  which  the 
human  self  is  capable  of  occupying.  Thus,  neither  in  fact 
nor  in  ideal  are  the  desires  irrational.  Elements  in  a  system 
from  the  beginning,  they  acquire  range  and  vitality  according 
to  the  aims  of  the  self  in  which  they  come  to  fruition.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  outlook  of  this  "  self "  may  be 
considerably  limited  by  the  general  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  it  arises.  For  in  justice  to  the  Greeks  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  still  not  far  removed  from  sub 
mission  to  custom — a  fact  which,  in  states  and  individuals 
alike,  tends  in  the  first  rapture  of  freedom  or  self-awareness 
to  lead  to  arrogance  and  under-valuation  of  the  grade  or 
condition  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Thus,  while  right 
in  intention,  the  Greek  ethical  standpoint  had  to  lose  its 
subjectivity  and  provincialism  to  become  something  larger 
and  wider.  That  it  was  capable  of  doing  so  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  spirit  and  direction  of  modern  ethical 
thought. 

The  abstractness  of  the  Greek  conception  of  reason  required 
to  be  supplemented  and  rounded  off  by  the  sympathies, 
emotions  and  sentiments.  These  are  what  give  reason  its 
body  and  inspire  warmth  and  vitality  into  its  otherwise 
dispassionate  forms.  In  this  respect,  modern  thought  is 
indebted  to  the  Jews  who  expressed  and  accentuated  the 
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sympathetic  or  personal  bond  between  finite  and  infinite. 
But,  more  especially,  the  set  and  direction  of  present-day 
ethical  theory  and  practice  have  been  brought  about  through 
the  association  of  Greek  ideals  with  Roman  law  and 
Christianity.  By  its  diffusion  of  public  order  and  law,  Roman 
imperialism  made  coherence  and  mutual  interest  possible 
between  divergent  races  and  customs.  The  formal  recognition 
of  the  common  humanity  of  peoples,  for  which  Roman  order 
had  prepared  the  way,  was  enlivened  and  intensified  by 
Christianity.  Similarly,  the  spirit  of  friendship,  which  the 
Greeks  had  stressed  as  the  acme  of  human  relationships 
but  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class,  Christianity  made 
universal.  The  Christian  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
at  once  cut  through  all  race  and  class  distinctions  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  personal  service  in  the  moral  life. 
Its  boundaries  were  the  family  and  humanity  at  large — the 
two  extremes  of  human  association — whereas  Greek  thought 
(in  the  personality  of  Plato)  had  wished  to  destroy  the  one, 
and  as  a  whole  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  ethical  worth  of 
the  other. 

There  is  one  internal  feature  of  Greek  culture,  viz.  its  Art, 
which  in  many  ways  helped  to  modify  the  transcendent  and 
aristocratic  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  set  by  pure 
reason.  For  the  whole  community  shared  in  the  genius  of 
Greek  tragedy,  architecture  and  sculpture.  To  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  Greek,  the  morally  good  man  was  he  who 
displayed  in  his  conduct  that  balance  and  harmony  of  mind 
and  body  which  is  found  in  perfection  in  a  work  of  art. 
Likewise,  it  is  on  beauty  rather  than  truth,  the  imaginative 
reason  rather  than  reason  itself,  that  Plato  depends  for  the 
remoulding  of  character.  Education  is  architectonic.  Every 
activity  within  the  state  must  be  proportioned  and  harmonized 
by  the  statesman  as  the  architect  shapes  his  material  into 
conformity  with  the  ideal  representation  which  his  inward 
vision  of  the  beautiful  has  afforded  him. 
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The  fact  that  Art  exercised  so  great  an  influence  in 
fashioning  the  Greek  character  serves  to  illustrate  the  intimacy 
of  the  relationship  which  is  possible  between  Art  and  Morality. 
To  the  Athenian,  Art  was  universal,  productive  and  social — 
three  qualities  which  are  the  essential  conditions  of  goodness 
and  beauty  alike. 

(1)  Art  is  universal.    When  the  vision  of  the  beautiful 
appears  to  the  mind,  it  fills  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
petty,    selfish    and    ephemeral.       What   is    experienced   is 
universal,  objective  and  harmonious.     The  disproportion  and 
conflict  which  characterizes  the  values  of  finite  life  disappear. 
In  the  light  of  the  universal,  man  is  more  intensely  aware  of 
what  is  permanently  real  and  universal  in  himself.     Possessed 
by  the  infinite,  he  sees  himself  as  a  necessary  element  in  it,  a 
member  in  one  body,  and  as  apart  from  this  membership — 
nothing. 

(2)  Art  is  productive.     Inspired  by  the  vision  of  ultimate 
beauty,  the  Artist  is  filled  with  the  passion  for  transporting 
some  of  its  infinite  quality  into  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 
The  rare  moment  must  be  caught  and  its  infinite  content 
made  outward  and  tangible.     His  experience  is  incomplete 
until  expressed  in  an  appropriate  symbol.     To  this  end  the 
Artist  must  empty  himself  of  everything  private  that  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  infinite  from  communicating  itself  through 
him. 

(3)  Art  is  social.     To  express  is  to  communicate,  to  try  and 
make  others  see  and  feel  what  we  ourselves  have  felt  and  seen. 
But  the  compulsion  which  the  Artist  feels  is  not  a  duty,  if 
by  duty  is  meant  merely  the  ability  to  choose  to  do  other 
wise.     No    question  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  the  urgency 
of    self-expression.    His    art    suffers    whenever  the  Artist 
consults  the  desires  of  his  public.     In  a  word,  Art  is  not 
moral,  if  by  moral  is  meant  utility.     It  does  not  attempt  to 
please  even  although  it  pleases.     Its  pleasures,  as  Plato  would 
say,  are  "  pure,"  and  come  as  the  accompaniment  of  perfect 
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functioning.  Its  goodness  is  enjoyed  as  a  work  of  Art  and 
not  as  morally  good. 

But  even  if,  in  the  interests  of  Art  itself,  the  good  of 
others  ought  never  to  be  undertaken,  Art  is  not  selfish  and 
uncommunicable — the  reproduction  of  the  Artist's  feeling 
merely  for  his  own  enjoyment.  True  Art  has  a  moral  and 
social  incidence.  The  artist  must  look  on  himself  as  the 
active  agency  through  which  the  infinite,  which  he  himself 
has  experienced,  may  make  its  appeal  to  the  infinite  in  every 
man.  In  virtue,  therefore,  of  man's  infinite  nature,  and  of 
the  social  medium  in  which  this  can  alone  be  realized, 
Art  is  social  and  'its  beauty  universally  shareable  and 
communicable. 

That  the  beauty  of  personal  character,  which  the  Greeks 
considered  the  highest  achievement  of  Art,  is  a  lofty  conception 
of  the  subjective  or  personal  side  of  moral  excellence  can 
scarcely  be  questioned — least  of  all,  when  we  remember  how 
intimately  related  Art  and  Social  service  were  conceived  to 
be  by  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  something  must  be  said 
for  the  view  that  the  Greek  thinkers  failed  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  moral  conduct  and  Art ;  and  "  the  sharper 
separation  in  modern  times  between  the  two  concepts  marks 
an  advance  in  scientific  clearness. ' ' l  Like  religious  mysticism, 
with  which  it  is  closely  allied,  Art  has  been  accused  of  making 
the  individual  merely  a  medium  or  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  infinite  ends — a  passive  product  rather  than  an 
active  producer.  By  itself,  this  criticism  must  be  accepted 
with  caution.  There  is  a  decidedly  active  and  creative  side 
to  Art,  even  in  the  case  of  the  majority  who  act  as  the  audience 
for  the  works  of  sesthetic  genius.  The  appreciation  of  Art 
is  not  mere  imitation.  One  can  experience  only  what  he 
values,  and,  in  its  degree,  to  share  by  appreciation  involves 
the  exercise  and  is  as  creative  an  expression  of  aesthetic 
faculties  as  the  more  tangible  products  of  the  artist  himself. 
1  Mackenzie  :  Manual  of  Ethics,  p.  30. 
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But  while  we  can  scarcely  criticize  Art  for  its  lack  of  activity, 
we  may  compare  it  unfavourably  with  morality  for  the  kind 
of  activity  it  induces.  Art  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
external  features  of  conduct.  The  activity  of  the  artist  is 
not  completed  until  it  is  expressed.  His  worth  is  judged  by 
what  he  outwardly  accomplishes.  In  a  word,  the  end  of 
sesthetic  activity  is  ulterior  to  the  process  itself.  In  morality, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  inner  aim  or 
motive.  Its  end  is  in  its  process.  It  is  true  that  judgment 
on  conduct  is  as  valid  in  Ethics  as  in  Art,  but  outward  action 
is  always  particular,  and  can  never  exhaust  the  universality 
of  inward  motives.  Morality  engages  the  whole  activity  of 
the  individual,  not  merely  his  special  capacity  for  knowing 
or  enjoying.1 

With  respect  to  this  distinction,  Greek  morality  must  be 
judged  defective.  Its  failure  does  not  lie  in  omitting  to 
stress  the  need  for  activity  in  the  ethical  life.  There  is 
nothing  apathetic  about  the  Greek  conception  of  moral 
excellence.  "  Happiness  is  an  activity  of  the  soul,"  says 
Aristotle,  and  in  this  way  summarizes  the  Greek  outlook  as 
a  whole.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  in  Greek 
thought  to  look  on  the  moral  life  as  a  result  rather  than  an 
act  of  will.  Conduct  is  judged  by  its  outward  expression. 
In  a  word,  the  Greeks  have  little  or  no  conception  of  personal 
responsibility  for  moral  conduct.  Their  morality  is  quite 
impersonal.  At  the  one  extreme,  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
is  conditioned  by  an  infinite  for  which  he  is  not  accountable, 
except  for  the  rather  negative  virtue  of  opening  his  eyes — 
virtue  is  mere  knowledge — and  at  the  other,  the  whole  of 
his  worth  as  an  ethical  agent  is  exhausted  in  what  he  actually 
does  or  produces.  In  either  case,  the  meaning  of  his  activity 
is  outside  himself. 

For  this  reason,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  the  positively 
active  features  of  Greek  morality  were  due  to  its  art  or  to 
1  See  Mackenzie :  Manual  of  Ethics,  p.  18. 
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its  insistence  on  the  need  for  social  service  in  the  moral  life. 
Modern  thought,  which  is  able  to  view  the  Greek  attitude 
in  a  wider  context  than  was  possible  for  the  Greeks  themselves, 
is  inclined  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the  active  properties 
of  Greek  morality  on  its  social  and  practical  side.  Man  is 
always  a  social  animal :  he  is  not  necessarily  always  an 
artistic  being.  As  displayed  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  the 
vision  of  the  beautiful  comes  only  at  rare  moments,  and  its 
true  splendour  only  to  rare  individuals.  Similarly,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Art  comes  with  leisure.  It  was  the  slavery  of 
the  large  majority  of  its  inhabitants  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  favoured  few  in  Athens  to  enjoy  the  higher  mental 
activities  by  escaping  the  drudgery  and  preoccupations  of 
ordinary  practical  life.  In  this  respect,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  by  itself,  Greek  art  has  been  accused  of  being  essentially 
austere  and  severe.  And  certainly,  if  the  "  organized  selfish 
ness  "  of  Epicureanism  is  the  logical  consequence  of  this 
aspect  of  Greek  culture,  as  Stoicism  was  of  its  rationalism, 
the  individual  who  models  himself  on  the  universal  features 
of  feeling  dwells  in  a  region  far  above  the  disturbances  of 
ordinary  passion. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  essentially  social  character  of  the 
best  art,  these  incidents  in  a  type  of  civilization  where  Art 
flourished  and  was  universally  appreciated,  make  it  doubtful 
whether  Art  is  truly  democratic.  It  appears  to  depend  too 
much  on  the  vagaries  of  external  fortune — circumstances 
outwith  personal  control.  But  whether  this  defect  is  peculiar 
to  Greek  culture  or  is  true  of  Art  in  general  is  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  modern  mind  to  determine.  The  spasmodic 
character,  and  even  the  lack,  of  public  instruction  in  Art  in 
our  own  day,  together  with  our  general  tendency  to  prefer 
a  life  of  endeavour  and  conflict  which  is  foreign  to  the  settled 
and  harmonious  calm  of  aesthetic  activity,  throw  suspicion 
on  the  ability  of  the  modern  mind  to  judge  this  question 
fairly.  As  things  are,  however,  Art  as  well  as  knowledge 
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demands  special  capacities  which,  are  foreign  to  the  universality 
(not  the  homogeneity)  which  is  demanded  of  the  ethical  life. 
Thus,  while  it  is  the  one  infinite  which  truth  and  beauty  and 
Goodness  alike  express,  the  modern  mind  is  inclined,  and 
rightly,  to  seek  a  homelier  infinite  than  is  at  the  moment 
possible  in  knowledge  or  Art — a  universal  which  is  ready  to 
hand  in  the  social  relationships  of  ordinary  life. 

It  remains  to  indicate  briefly  a  few  of  the  chief  tendencies 
of  modern  ethical  thought  and  procedure.  In  general,  the 
present  outlook  is  mainly  conditioned,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  mental  and  spiritual  possessions  it  has  inherited  from 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  development  in  industry,  science  and  politics,  which 
is  more  especially  its  own.  The  result  of  the  latter  movement 
has  been  to  emphasize  the  more  human  and  practical  side  of 
morality.  In  their  respective  ways,  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks 
tended  to  separate  the  speculative  and  practical  life — an 
attitude  which  on  its  political  side  seemed  to  encourage  the 
gulf  between  the  governed  and  the  leisured  and  governing 
classes,  which,  except  in  the  simplest  of  human  associations, 
already  existed  in  a  sufficiently  intensified  form.  The 
imperialism  which  underlay  Roman  equity  acted  in  the  same 
direction.  Even  Christianity  fell  victim  to  the  general 
atmosphere  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  proper  enough 
distinction  between  sacred  and  secular,  which  Christianity 
emphasized,  was  abruptly  and  harshly  interpreted  by  the 
mediaeval  Church  in  a  manner  which  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  its  founder.  The  general  inchoateness  of  things  in 
mediaeval  Europe  showed  up  the  utter  formality  of  these 
distinctions,  and  by  its  general  lack  of  any  real  spiritual  life 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  the  Renaissance  and 
the  political  revolutions  which  mark  the  commencement  of 
the  modern  period. 

In  its  own  way,  each  of  these  movements  preached  the 
common  humanity  of  man  and  brought  about  a  renewed 
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sense  of  human  values.  The  enormous  control  over  natural 
forces,  due  to  modern  progress  in  physical  science,  set  free 
capacities  for  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  which 
have  at  once  linked  up  races  and  nations,  and  deepened  the 
sense  of  the  humanly  creative  factor  in  every  kind  of  activity. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  the  infinite  values  which 
belong  to  sesthetic,  religious  and  intellectual  exercises  have  not 
been  lost,  they  are  being  gradually  stripped  of  their  purely 
transcendent  qualities  and  brought  down  and  related  to  the 
human  and  social  medium  without  which  they  cannot 
possibly  have  any  universal  appeal.  The  rise  of  new  social 
sciences  of  every  type  within  recent  years  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  this  modern  tendency. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  many  extravagances 
in  modern  humanism,  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  the 
present  age  is  much  more  truly  "  ethical  "  in  spirit  and  aim 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Both  consciously  and  uncon 
sciously  it  is  exhibiting  a  double  movement  towards 
individuality  and  complex  associations — the  sure  mark  of 
ethical  system,  and  the  prime  condition  of  a  moral  society. 
This  general  tendency  is  reflected  in  current  ethical  and 
political  thought  by  a  greater  regard  for  the  liberty  of  persons 
and  political  minorities  and  an  increasing  grasp  of  the  worth 
of  communal  life,  both  within  and  between  states.  As  yet, 
however,  the  recognition  of  world-citizenship  is  for  the  most 
part  little  more  than  a  superficial  humanitarianism  with 
only  a  spasmodic  and  sectional  practical  effect.  Its  most 
frequent  expression  is  still  of  the  Roman  or  legal  type  and 
displays  itself  in  religious  aristocracies,  political  imperialisms 
and  the  still  looser  connexions  of  commerce.  We  have  yet 
a  long  way  to  go  before  nations  will  recognize  in  concrete 
fashion  that  even  their  essential  differences  are  infinitely  less 
numerous  and  valuable  than  the  nature  and  aims  they  share 
in  common.  Hitherto,  one  of  the  greatest  limitations  which 
a  confederated  humanity,  based  on  mutual  respect,  has  had 
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to  face,  has  been  the  lack  of  an  adequate  legal  and  political 
machinery.  But  in  form  at  least,  this  has  now  been  secured 
by  the  institution  of  the  League  of  Nations — perhaps  the 
greatest  moral  conception  since  the  birth  of  Christianity. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  the  appropriate  ethical 
sphere  of  the  present  time  is  the  moralization  of  the  industrial 
world  which  is  so  especially  characteristic  of  it.  Here  "  the 
age  has  found  its  moral  problem  set  anew  by  the  collision 
between  material  interests  and  social  good."  x  The  problems 
aroused  by  the  evils  of  the  artificial  class  distinctions  of  city 
life,  of  unemployment,  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  Labour  and 
Capital  and  of  industrial  interests  to  the  general  public ,  of  the 
Distribution  of  wealth  and  of  higher  standards  of  commercial 
honesty,  are  acute,  and  demand  solution  if  a  moral  society 
is  to  be  secured  which  will  grant  universal  freedom  to  work 
for  the  common  good,  and  an  all-round  enjoyment  of  the 
higher  activities  of  life. 

1  Dewey  and  Tufts  :    Ethics,  p.  167. 


CHAPTER  X 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  MORAL  LIFE— THE  FAMILY 
AND  THE  SCHOOL 

As  we  have  defined  it,  the  process  of  moral  development  is 
one  in  which  the  individual  becomes  more  comprehensive  and 
significant  as  he  recognizes  as  his  own  those  ends  and  principles 
which  are  universal  and  systematic  in  his  experience.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  universal  features  of  selfhood 
is  the  association  of  human  beings  we  call  society.  "  A 
man,"  says  T.  H.  Green,  "  cannot  contemplate  himself  as  in 
a  better  state  or  on  the  way  to  the  best,  without  involving 
his  fellow  man  not  merely  as  a  means  to  that  better  state 
but  as  sharing  it  with  him."  *  Hence  the  moral  end  is  as 
much  the  conception  of  an  ideal  society  as  of  an  ideal  man, 
and  the  moral  problem  is  as  truly  the  question  of  what  a 
just  and  well-ordered  society  should  be,  as  it  is  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  moral  persons.  If,  then,  the  end  or  standard 
of  ethical  action  may  be  defined  in  general  as  the  perfect 
realization  of  self  (in  the  wide  significance  in  which  we  have 
used  this  notion),  this  may  be  restated  in  terms  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society. 
In  this  respect,  there  is  probably  no  better  definition  of  the 
social  character  of  the  moral  ideal  than  Kant's  conception 
of  a  Kingdom  of  Ends — an  ideal  community  in  which  each 
is  sovereign  and  subject  alike.  The  furtherance  of  this  ideal 
community,  in  which  the  complete  life  of  each  of  its  members 
is  to  be  promoted  as  efficiently  as  possible,  may  therefore 

1  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  p.  199. 
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be  viewed  as  the  standard  by  which  we  can  judge  not  merely 
the  actions  of  particular  persons,  but  also  the  degree  of 
excellence  already  achieved  by  existing  states  and  com 
munities.  Correspondingly,  if  a  society  or  an  institution  is 
inimical  to  the  full  realization  of  the  capacities  of  individuals, 
whether  as  persons  or  classes  or  states,  it  falls  short  of  what 
it  morally  ought  to  be. 

That  society  is  a  moral  fact  and  capable  in  this  way  of  form 
ing  a  positive  aspect  or  feature  of  the  moral  end  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  Society  is  the  creation  of  will — the  crystalliza 
tion  in  external  form  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  associated 
human  mind.  It  is  the  organ  or  medium  between  the  highest 
values  of  life  and  responsible  moral  persons.  But  it  is  a 
medium  with  a  positive  value  and  with  positive  determinations 
of  its  own.  When,  then,  we  look  for  something  in  society 
able  to  function  as  at  once  the  concrete  embodiment  of  human 
minds  or  wills  and  of  their  ultimate  ends  or  values,  we  find  our 
requirements  satisfied  only  by  such  social  institutions  as  the 
Family,  the  School,  the  Church  and  the  State. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  different  points  of  view  from 
which  social  institutions  may  be  regarded,  but  of  these  the 
most  ultimate  is  the  ethical  one.  From  this  standpoint, 
their  justification  as  social  institutions  consists  in  their  being 
the  free  expression  of  different  aspects  of  human  nature  in 
the  process  of  its  development ;  and  the  claim  they  lay  on 
the  individual — their  ultimate  authority — rests  on  their 
necessity  as  instruments  or  means  for  the  work  of  evolving 
man.  Any  institution  that  does  not  play  some  part  in  the 
promoting  of  the  true  good  of  man  has  no  moral  justification. 
Correspondingly,  so  far  as  any  institution  serves  to  promote 
this  object,  it  is  not  alien  and  foreign,  not  a  restraint  placed 
upon  man  from  outside,  not  artificial  and  conventional,  but 
rather  the  only  appropriate  means  by  which  his  true  nature 
can  find  expression. 

Social  institutions  like  the  family  and  the  state  have  passed 
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through  many  forms  and  phases,  some  of  which  are  more 
adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  proper  function  than 
others.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  institutions  are  relative 
to  particular  conditions  and  ages — a  fact  which  when  rightly 
viewed,  does  not  limit  but  enhances  their  value  as  concrete 
universals — the  problem  of  ethical  importance  is  whether  or 
not  they  possess  some  function  which  they  "  perform  more 
or  less  adequately  in  all  their  changing  form  " — some  function 
that  no  other  institution  can  perform,  or  at  least,  that  the 
particular  institution  can  perform  better  than  any  other. 
In  a  word  we  may  ask,  is  there  some  moral  value  that  is  or 
can  be  realized  through  them,  that  would  be  lost  without 
them? 

On  the  assumption  that  the  social  institutions  exist  to 
satisfy  the  vital  needs  of  human  nature,  certain  important 
results  follow.  In  general,  no  form  of  society  can  exist  without 
them  and  be  fully  complete.  This  is  true  not  merely  in  the 
historical  sense  that  there  never  has  been  a  civilization  from 
which  they  were  absent,  but  in  the  more  important  sense  that 
to  be  a  state  of  human  existence  at  all,  it  must  necessarily 
possess  these  institutions  in  some  form  or  other.  In  short, 
they  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  any  society 
and  therefore  of  any  morality. 

More  particularly,  in  so  far  as  to  exist  at  all  the  individual 
must  always  exist  in  some  form  of  social  organization,  the 
institutions  in  which  society  is  embodied,  perform  the  function 
of  preventing  the  individual  from  slipping  back  to  a  state  of 
mere  brutishness.  But  not  merely  do  institutions  maintain 
the  individual  at  their  own  particular  level  of  attainment ; 
they  possess  the  more  positive  function  of  being  the  chief 
agencies  in  his,  and  therefore  in  their  own  remaking.  The 
customary  or  traditional  morality  which  they  inculcate 
requires  to  be  reviewed  and  reconstructed  by  the  individual 
himself.  So  far  as  this  is  achieved,  a  new  advance  is  made 
within  the  institutions  themselves.  The  individual  finds  his 
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practical  duties  here.  He  is  moral,  in  so  far  as  he  elevates 
the  family  or  state  one  stage  further  in  its  development. 
In  a  word,  his  duty  does  not  consist  in  giving  back  to  his  own 
particular  family  or  state,  point  for  point,  that  which  he  owes 
to  it,  but  in  conserving  and  advancing  the  family  or  state, 
as  such,  as  the  necessary  and  universal  organizations  by  which 
morality  and  man  as  moral,  are  alone  made  possible. 

Amongst  the  numerous  institutions  which  life  in  general 
exhibits,  some  are  more  central  than  others.  Chief  amongst 
these  are  the  family,  the  school,  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  as  the  moral  educator  is  naturally  more  occupied  with  the 
developing  mind  of  youth  and,  in  consequence,  with  those 
institutions  which  have  a  more  direct  and  intimate  bearing 
upon  it,  specific  attention  will  be  given  here  only  to  the  first 
two  of  these  agencies. 


THE  FAMILY. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  the  family J  is  one  of  the 
preconditions  of  the  moral  life  in  the  sense  that  without 
it  certain  essential  needs  of  human  nature  would  not  be 
satisfied.  It  is,  therefore,  important  for  Ethics  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  family  is  fundamentally  rooted  in 
human  nature.  For  it  may  be  that  the  family,  like  the 
clan  or  tribe,  may,  as  civilization  advances,  become  merged 
in  something  wider  and  more  lasting,  in  which  case  the  claim 
the  family  makes  to  be  an  essential  agency  in  moral  evolution 
would  have  to  abandoned.  This  problem  is  all  the  more 
important  since  many  ethical  teachers  would,  like  Plato 
in  the  Republic,  exclude  the  family  from  their  ideal  moral 
state  as  being  actually  inimical  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
best  life.  In  this  respect,  the  family  has  been  attacked  as  the 
breeding-ground  of  selfishness.  In  our  own  time  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  more  practical  problems  of  the  scope 

1  Cf.  H.  Bosanquet :    The  Family. 
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of  the  family's  rights  and  obligations.  This  social  question 
is  made  more  acute  at  the  moment  in  view  of  the  undoubted 
diminution  of  family  influence  and,  more  particularly,  the 
actual  adoption  by  the  state  of  what,  until  quite  recently, 
were  regarded  as  the  inviolable  rights  and  duties  of  the  family 
alone.  Whereas,  under  simpler  conditions  of  life,  the  family 
existed  as  an  economic  political  and  religious  unit,  modern 
conditions  have  tended  to  break  down  this  isolation.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  modern  child  achieves  independent 
control  of  his  own  conduct  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  life 
than  his  forbears.  In  escaping  thus  early  from  family  and 
parental  authority,  the  child  is  not  reinforced  in  his  moral 
choices  by  the  strict  traditional  morality  (with  all  the  political 
and  religious  sanctions  with  which  it  was  hedged  around), 
which  is  so  evident  a  feature  of  earlier  types  of  civilization. 
And  at  the  moment  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  those 
social  institutions  which  have  done  so  much  to  undermine 
the  family's  influence  in  this  connexion  have  as  yet  done 
very  much  to  put  anything  equivalent  in  its  place.  But  in 
itself,  this  fact  is  simply  another  sign  that  the  essential  task 
is  not  so  much  to  find  an  answer  to  this  undoubtedly  serious 
social  question,  as  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  the  present 
diminution  of  family  authority  is  the  result  of  a  merely 
transitional  stage  in  social  development,  or  a  true  indication 
that  the  functions  of  the  family  can  and  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  other  institutions. 

We  can  answer  this  question  best  by  attempting  to  discover 
whether  the  family,  as  such,  bears  any  special  significance 
for  man's  spiritual  life.  If  so,  the  fact  that  at  the  moment 
the  ethical  value  of  the  family  is  waning  will  throw  into  greater 
relief  the  urgent  need  for  the  reconstruction  of  family  life. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  themselves 
neither  history  nor  psychology  will  help  us  far  towards  a 
solution.  We  are  accustomed  to  maintain  that  the  institution 
of  the  family  is  deeply  rooted  in  certain  fundamental  instincts. 
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But  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  characteristic  ends  of  these 
activities  to  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  any  of  them  is 
specially  appropriated  by  the  family.  They  lie  equally  at  the 
basis  of  any  mental  creation  and  their  particular  dominance 
in,  or  preference  for,  the  family  may  simply  be  due  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  society  at  a  special  period  in  its 
evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  something  positive  would  be 
gained  if  it  could  be  shown  that  these  instincts  function  to 
the  full  and  most  harmoniously  in  a  social  environment 
where  family  life  is  a  vital  and  irreplaceable  feature  in  the 
whole.  Similarly,  the  assertion  that  those  states  or  periods 
of  civilization  were  most  progressive  in  which  family  authority 
flourished,  affords  in  itself  no  guarantee  of  the  permanent 
ethical  value  of  the  family.  Here  again  it  is  simply  a  question 
as  to  the  end  for  which  the  state  or  period  as  a  whole  was  best 
suited.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  most  ethical. 
These  considerations  show  that  the  one  final  test  of  the 
ethical  value  of  the  family  (as  of  the  other  institutions)  must 
be  made  in  terms  of  permanent  value,  the  end  for  which  it 
functions. 

One  main  object  of  social  institutions  is  to  supply  the 
material  for  and  guide  the  development  of  the  self  from  the 
momentary,  confused  and  unstable  expression  of  natural 
impulses  that  distinguishes  its  childhood  to  the  full  and 
habitual  expression  of  spiritual  capacities  that  ought  to 
belong  to  man  as  a  free  and  self-conscious  moral  unit.  This 
end,  however,  can  only  be  achieved  gradually.  And,  without 
in  any  way  minimizing  the  continual  selective  functioning 
of  the  child,  it  is  obvious  that  the  preliminary  step  in  this 
development  must  possess  an  enormous  influence  on  its  later 
direction.  Thus,  if  the  ideal  character  which  the  child  must 
later  refashion  for  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  complete  and 
rounded-off  self,  it  is  essential  that  its  first  efforts  should  find 
their  experimental  expression  in  an  atmosphere  of  Ihe  same 
general  sort.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  family  performs 
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a  unique  function.  "  The  members  of  a  good  family  form  a 
most  intimate  social  unity.  They  develop  a  real  common 
will  and  seek  a  common  good.  They  share  the  same  joys 
and  share  the  same  griefs.  They  seek  common  ends  whose 
realization  is  made  possible  only  by  a  common  life  which 
involves  mutual  self-sacrifice."  l  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
systematic  character  of  the  family — the  degree  in  which  the 
instincts,  desires  and  purposes  of  individuals  are  taken  up 
by  it,  and  permeated  by  the  will  to  a  common  good — that 
marks  its  ethical  value.  Without  the  family,  the  instinctive 
desires  of  the  individual  would  remain  haphazard  and  disunited 
— animal  and  not  spiritual — in  their  operation.  Thus  we  can 
say  that,  "if  we  remove  the  sentiments  arising  out  of  the 
idea  of  the  family,  the  fabric  of  society  would  not  stand  the 
strain  of  the  savage  instincts  of  mankind." 

It  is  true  that  the  above  description  of  the  family  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  ideal  community  which  we  have 
characterized  as  the  representation  of  the  moral  ideal  in  one 
of  its  aspects.  But  the  uniqueness  of  the  family  is  still 
assured  when  we  bear  in  mind  its  special  reference  to  the 
initial  stage  of  self-development,  and  the  qualities  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  self  at  this  period.  The  family  is  a  unique 
institution  because  childhood  itself  is  unique.  We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  childhood  simply  as  a  transient  stage 
in  the  development  towards  maturity.  But  succession  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  process  of  self-development.  To  take 
it  by  itself  as  the  full  truth  of  the  nature  of  process  is  to  fall 
into  the  old  error  of  separating  the  end  from  the  means.  Man 
is  a  unity  (the  only  sense  in  which  uniqueness  has  any  real 
meaning)  from  the  start.  Unless  he  were  in  some  way  con 
stituted  from  the  beginning  as  an  implicitly  free  and  unified 
being,  his  explicit  acquisition  of  this  quality  at  maturity 
could  scarcely  be  anything  but  an  epi-phenomenon  or  miracle. 

1  Hetherington  and  Muirhead  :  Social  Purpose,  p.  121. 
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Mere  succession  or  external  influences  could  never  effect  self- 
conscious  unity. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  some  of 
the  greatest  ethical  teachers,  e.g.  Christ  and  Plato,  have  laid 
so  much  emphasis  on  the  symbolic  nature  of  childhood.  The 
child's  natural  sincerity  and  purity  of  outlook  rest  on  the 
direct  at-oneness  of  its  intimacy  with  its  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  without  the  family l  the 
inherent  unity  of  the  child-mind  could  never  be  manifested. 
In  general,  each  specific  response  demands  an  appropriate 
environment  in  order  to  stimulate  it.  This,  however,  implies 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  is  reciprocal.  The 
family  is  a  peculiar  unit,  because  the  end  for  which  it  is 
brought  into  being  has  a  corresponding  uniqueness  of  its 
own.  Thus,  the  fact  that  childhood  is  something  more  than 
a  passing  phase  in  self-evolution  is  the  essential  reason  why 
all  the  activities  of  life  are  displayed  in  miniature  in  the 
family.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  bond  which 
unites  its  members  is  one  of  affection  rather  than  reason. 
The  feeling  stage  which  distinguishes  the  beginning  of  self- 
consciousness  demands  a  corresponding  institution  in  which 
this  type  of  mentality  is  actually  embodied.  It  is  true  that 
the  more  or  less  undifferentiated  at-oneness  of  feeling  must 
give  place  later  to  the  variety  and  concreteness  of  rational 
system.  Nevertheless,  the  narrowness  of  the  family,  far  from 
being  a  defect,  is  one  of  its  chief  excellences,  "  in  so  far  as 
it  concentrates  the  emotions  and  sentiments  in  a  centre  of 
sympathy."  It  remains  for  the  other  institutions  of  the 
moral  life  to  separate  and  emphasize  one  or  other  of  the  self's 
capacities.  But,  however  disintegrated  in  its  middle  period, 
the  continuity  of  the  moral  order  is  only  assured  by  the 
passage  of  the  self  in  its  development  from  whole  to  whole. 

The  positive  contributions  which  the  family  makes  to  the 

1  The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  collection  of  letters  published 
by  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  and  entitled  Maternity.  (Eo.) 
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ethical  life  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.  The 
family  is  the  primary  school  of  character.  *  In  it  the  individual 
learns  to  recognize  from  the  first  a  good  that  belongs  to 
himself  in  his  true  nature,  but  which  is  wider  than  the 
satisfaction  of  his  particular  desires.  The  common  good 
is  presented  to  him  in  a  medium  which  appeals  to  his 
natural  affections.  In  the  pervading  affection  of  the  family, 
which  supplies  the  very  life  of  the  child,  it  is  easy  for  it  to 
realize  the  first  lesson  in  citizenship,  that  no  man  lives  to 
himself.  Nowhere  else  do  we  get  individuals  so  loyal  to  a 
common  purpose.  The  principle  of  the  family  is  that  each 
should  "  give  according  to  his  power  and  receive  according 
to  his  need  " — probably  the  best  law  for  the  distribution  of 
advantages,  material  or  other,  that  can  be  got  anywhere. 
Moreover,  the  family  develops  many  of  the  noblest  qualities 
and  most  loyal  services — qualities  and  services  which  go  far 
to  constitute  it  the  greatest  of  all  educational  institutions. 
In  it  we  get  frank  and  fearless  criticism,  intimate  knowledge, 
mutual  service,  interchange  of  thought  and  purpose,  and 
above  all,  the  warmth  of  affection  that  is  so  necessary  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  the  child,  and  that  is  apt  to  be 
lacking  in  a  wider  group  or  institution.  The  interaction  of 
the  different  sexes,  ages  and  capacities  serves  to  provide 
the  best  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  a  widely  sym 
pathetic  character. 

It  scarcely  requires  to  be  noted  that  there  are  numerous 
defects  in  families  as  we  know  them,  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  defects  in  the  individuals  who  compose  them  rather  than 
in  the  family,  as  such,  or  as  a  moral  institution.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  these  defects  that  most  objections  are  urged  against 
the  family.  Plato,  for  example,  saw  that  all  the  evils  of 
society  came  from  selfishness,  and  he  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  rid  society  of  this  evil  was  to  abolish  such  institutions 
as  the  family  and  private  property  through  which  selfish 
1  Cf.  Maternity  and  The  Woman  in  the  Little  House.  (En.) 
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ambition  finds  organized  expression.  But,  granted  that  the 
family  is  one  of  the  agencies  in  which  the  evil  of  selfishness 
manifest  itself,  the  root  of  the  evil  is  selfishness  and  not 
the  institution  of  the  family.  As  long  as  self-seeking  exists, 
it  will  find  ways  of  expressing  itself.  And  even  if  we  allow 
that  by  abolishing  the  family  we  abolish  selfishness,  our 
gains  in  this  direction  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  those  virtues  which  thrive  only  in  the  family. 
Possibilities  for  good  and  evil  always  go  together.  If  we 
remove  the  latter,  we  remove  the  former  also.  The  best  way 
of  dealing  with  such  difficulties  seems  to  be  :  (1)  to  educate 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  family  atmosphere  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  duties  ;  and  (2)  to  supplement  the  family  by 
the  influence  of  other  social  institutions  that  have  a  broadening 
effect  on  the  mind.  Even  in  this  respect,  the  family  supplies 
its  own  corrective — another  mark  of  its  ability  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  moral  (i.e.  universal)  institution.  For 
the  family  affects  the  ethical  welfare  of  the  parent  as  well  as 
the  child.  Each  is  engaged  in  refashioning  the  other.  The 
authority  which  clothes  the  parents'  commands  induces  a 
deepened  sense  of  moral  responsibility  on  the  side  of  the 
parents  themselves.  Similarly,  the  atmosphere  which  intro 
duces  the  child  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  others  is 
equally  instrumental  in  broadening  the  parents'  outlook  to 
the  deeper  unanimity  which  exists  between  their  own  and 
other  groups. 

EDUCATION 

Unlike  the  family  or  even  the  state,  the  permanency  of 
education  as  an  institution  is  not  liable  to  be  called  in  question. 
The  mere  fact  that  man  is  a  growing  being  seems  to  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  assumption  that  education  of  some 
kind  is  a  prime  condition  of  human  life.  But  in  itself,  biologi 
cal  necessity  does  not  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of 
anything  moral.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  true  ground  for 
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an  institution  rests  only  in  the  quality  of  the  purpose  which 
society  intends,  or  ought  to  intend,  to  achieve  by  means  of  it. 
In  this  respect,  there  is  much  more  real  evidence  for  the 
institutional  value  of  education  in  the  belief  of  some  of  the 
great  philosophers  that  knowledge  exists  for  its  own  sake 
than  in  all  the  modern  insistence  upon  the  instrumental 
value  of  knowledge  for  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes. 
However  abstractly  the  notion  has  been  maintained  that 
the  end  of  life  consists  in  knowledge  or  contemplation,  it 
at  least  possesses  the  virtue  of  stressing  what  we  have  already 
agreed  to  accept  as  the  fundamental  test  of  anything  moral 
— the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  means.  Engrossed  as 
it  is  in  practical  affairs,  the  modern  mind  is  so  apt  to  ask 
the  question,  "  what  is  the  use  ?  "  and  to  despise  and  reject 
anything  that  does  not  appear  to  possess  utility.  As  one 
result  of  this  prevalent  attitude,  education  itself  has  come  to 
be  viewed  as  a  "  preparation  "  for  life  and  as  little  more. 

But  the  fact  that  practically  every  suggested  remedy  for 
what  is  evil  and  defective  in  modern  civilization  is  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  need  for  more  and  more  education  is  a 
sufficiently  sure  sign  that  we  are  in  the  power  of  a  very  vicious 
circle  of  argumentation  if  what  we  regard  as  the  essential 
fact  in  education  is  its  merely  adaptive  value.  What  needs 
emphasis  at  the  moment  is  that  education  is  not  so  much  a 
necessity  of  life  as  an  end  of  life  itself.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  child,  where  education  is  undoubtedly  an  instrument  for 
fitting  the  mind  for  broader  and  worthier  ends,  the  full 
demands  of  knowledge  are  served  only  when  it  is  viewed  as 
more  than  a  means.  Children,  at  least,  never  forget  that  life 
is  now,  and  while  their  instinctive  enjoyment  of  the  present 
demands  subsequent  discipline  and  correction,  it  is  at  least 
symbolic  of  the  truth  that  ends  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  their  concrete  realization  at  each  and  every  moment. 
As  one  writer  happily  remarks  with  regard  to  the  proper 
education  of  children,  "  the  only  justifiable  reason  for  putting 
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a  good  writer  into  their  hands  is  that  he  is  good,  not  merely 
that  they  may  later  appreciate  good  writers."  Thus,  in  a 
word,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  man  is  a  growing  being 
whose  interests  lie  in  the  future,  but  rather  that  the  underlying 
lines  of  construction  of  human  purposes  are  wide  and  con 
tinuous  that  constitutes  the  real  reason  why  education  is 
a  social  institution  and  ultimately  of  a  moral  character.  For 
the  true  value  of  education  lies  in  its  power  to  co-operate 
persons  and  states  for  social  and  humanitarian  ends. 

Thus  education  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  society, 
simply  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  true  "  society  "  of  human 
beings  cannot  exist  without  it.  The  discipline  and  love  for 
truth,  which  education  engenders,  bring  about  the  necessary 
unanimity  and  harmony  of  interest  which  alone  make 
possible  effective  common  action.  The  artificial  barriers  of 
wealth  and  position  which  help  to  maintain  the  warring 
interests  of  classes  and  nations  ultimately  dissolve  before  the 
positive  freedom  and  equality  which  knowledge  brings  in 
its  train.  "  Education  is  the  citizen's  passport  to  a  useful 
share  in  the  work  of  the  community,  and  to  an  intelligent 
part  in  its  direction  :  but  it  is  equally  his  passport  to  those 
extra-political  activities  which  are  the  crown  of  free  citizen 
life.  The  enjoyment  of  all  the  finer  creations  of  the  human 
spirit  is  the  prerogative  of  the  educated  mind.  No  other 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  art  or  of  literature  :  to  no  other  do 
the  worlds  of  morality  and  religion  reveal  their  full  splendour. 
It  is  true  that  none  of  these  things,  least  of  all  morality  and 
religion,  are  merely  matters  of  education  :  but  education  is 
a  condition  of  the  best  in  them.  Hence  as  these  things  are 
the  true  ends  of  life,  education — the  gateway  to  them  all — 
is  in  some  degree  the  supreme  condition  of  man's  achievement 
of  a  life  worthy  of  his  powers.  Without  it,  he  must  live  on 
the  lower  plains,  unmoved  by  the  vision  of  the  heights  which 
are  set  for  his  ascending."1 

1  Hetherington  and  Muirhead  :    Social  Purpose,  p.  209. 
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This  admirable  statement  of  what  education  is,  both  as  a 
means  and  as  an  end,  brings  out  very  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
state  with  respect  to  the  education  of  its  members.  Its 
business  is  to  elicit  and  co-ordinate  the  spiritual  capacities 
of  all  its  units.  To  this  end  each  future  citizen  must  be  granted 
the  opportunity  at  least  of  supplying  himself  with  the  means 
for  the  highest  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  which  he  is 
inherently  capable.  (The  practical  measures  by  which  this 
end  is  attainable  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with  a  statement  of  ideals.) 
When,  then,  we  consider  the  duties  of  states  in  the  education 
of  their  citizens,  the  ideal  is  especially  clear.  It  is  as  well, 
however,  to  note  that  the  furtherance  of  this  end  is  as  much 
a  statement  of  the  self-interests  of  society  as  of  its  obligations. 
Otherwise  it  could  scarcely  be  moral.  "  No  community  which 
hopes  for  life,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "  may  cease  to 
set  before  itself  such  an  ideal  as  this."  x  In  other  words, 
the  "  ought;"  is  a  "  must1"  and  affords  the  ultimate  justifica 
tion  of  the  apparent  paradox  that  in  a  progressive  community 
education  is  at  once  free  and  compulsory.  Society  can  never 
be  content  to  allow  its  young  simply  to  grow  up.  Itself  the 
creation  of  will,  the  ideals,  customs  and  laws  which  have 
made  the  community  what  it  is,  can  only  be  maintained  and 
advanced  by  making  its  youth  self-conscious  through  educa 
tion  of  what  has  gone  to  its  making. 

That  the  latter  forces  embrace  the  whole  history  of 
humanity  is  a  fact  too  readily  forgotten  both  by  states  and 
the  class  of  individuals  within  the  state  which  is  specially 
set  apart  to  educate  the"  young.  Only  now  and  very  gradually 
are  we  coming  to  realize  that  the  distinction  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  is  an  impossible  one  in  knowledge.  What  we  indivi 
dually  are  we  owe  especially  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  to  our  particular  class  and  community.  For  man  to 
know  himself  is  to  recognize  that  he  is  primarily  a  citizen 
1  Op.  cit.,  p.  210. 
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of  the  world.  This  is  not  an  ideal  bom  merely  of  momentary 
moral  and  religious  enthusiasm,  but  the  actual  truth  of  our 
nature  open  to  ordinary  observation.  But  in  practice  "  we 
discreetly  announce  the  existence  of  other  religious  ideals 
and  customs,"  and  "  persist  in  the  conception  of  educa 
tion  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  which  marks  out  our  own 
group  or  nation."  1 

In  itself  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  patriotism.  Conditions 
of  time  and  place  are  as  essential  ingredients  of  personal 
character  as  the  common  qualities  of  humanity.  But  it  is 
the  union  and  not  the  abstraction  of  these  two  factors  in  his 
nature  that  makes  the  individual  positively  free  and  morally 
valuable.  Nevertheless,  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  the 
world  is  actually  as  well  as  ethically  the  more  important. 
This  statement  applies  with  equal  force  to  groups,  communities 
and  nations,  and  makes  egoism  in  these  just  as  immoral  an 
attitude  as  selfishness  in  individuals.  The  mutual  distrust 
of  nations,  which  corresponds  to  the  reserve  which  distin 
guishes  the  relationships  of  individuals,  may  make  it 
politically  necessary  at  times  to  insist  on  the  self-pre- 
servatory  character  of  the  nations'  needs.  A  too  easy 
humanitarianism  may  be  as  false  an  attitude  ethically  as 
too  narrow  a  patriotism.  But  there  is  nothing  inherent 
in  the  emotion  of  fear  to  make  it  incapable  of  being  trans 
formed  and  sublated  into  mutual  respect,  and  nothing  will 
tend  to  bring  about  this  result  so  effectively  as  a  nation's 
gift  to  its  citizens  to  trade  freely  in  the  mental  and  spiritual 
possessions  of  other  races  and  temperaments.  Thus  while, 
as  things  are,  a  state  in  self-defence  must  occasionally  limit 
the  activities  of  its  members,  this  attitude  ought  never  to  be 
displayed  in  its  educational  ideals  and  methods.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  completely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  knowledge  itself, 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  a  form  of  social  self-suicide  if  the  true 
end  and  condition  of  national  progress  is  the  broadening  and 

1  Hocking  :  Human  Nature  and  its  Remaking,  p.  229. 
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enrichment  of  personal  capacities.  And  "  since  personality 
is  a  social  fact,  no  society  need  fear  for  its  own  interests  so 
long  as  education  is  inspired  with  that  ideal  ...  so  long 
as  men  are  trained  to  know  the  truth  and  the  good,  everything 
that  matters  in  the  life  of  the  state,  everything  which  ought 
to  count  on  the  devotion  of  citizens,  will  win  the  service 
which  it  needs."  1 


THE  SCHOOL 

The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  education  to 
the  school,  as  the  agency  through  which  society  informs 
its  future  citizens  of  its  ultimate  needs,  is  not  so  much  the 
business  of  a  section  of  the  community  specially  selected  and 
set  aside  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman 
and  more  especially  of  the  general  public,  whose  will  is  the 
ultimate  authority  and  determinant  of  social  conduct.  Owing 
to  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  many  of  the  family's  duties 
with  respect  to  education,  the  true  incidence  in  this  matter 
is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  can  only  be  conserved  by  a  growing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  every  adult  member  in  the  state 
that  moral  obligations,  while  capable  of  being  shared,  can 
never  be  transferred  wholesale  to  others.  The  real  school 
room  of  the  child  is  its  point  of  contact  with  every  influence 
which  helps  to  bring  it  to  the  threshold  of  self-consciousness. 
The  family,  the  neighbourhood  and  the  press,  are  all  at  work 
in  shaping  the  child  in  a  way  which  helps  or  hinders  the  work 
which  the  school  should  do.  Strictly  speaking,  the  teacher 
has  not  the  making  of  the  child's  character.  All  he  can  do 
is  to  make  the  child  better,  more  fitted  to  perform  its  duties 
as  a  future  citizen,  and  sometimes,  even  to  make  it  less  bad 
when  other  influences  are  unfavourable.  As,  nevertheless, 
it  is  by  the  school  in  its  narrower  sense  that  the  instruction 
of  the  child  is  more  consciously  or  directly  undertaken,  the 
1  Hetherington  and  Muirhead  :  Social  Purpose,  p.  223. 
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school  merits  particular  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  moral 
educator. 

The  most  important  fact  in  moral  instruction  is  the  appro 
priateness  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  subjects  taught 
to  the  various  stages  in  the  mental  evolution  of  the  child. 
Without  the  active  co-operation  of  its  growing  self-conscious 
ness,  training  in  morals  as  in  everything  else  can  scarcely 
be  anything  but  futile,  if  not  in  the  long  run  permanently 
disabling.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  teacher  should 
understand  the  mind  of  the  child,  its  way  of  looking  at  life, 
and  enter  sympathetically  into  its  own  elementary  code  of 
morals.  The  teacher's  business  is  to  lead  the  child  pro 
gressively  to  higher  ideals  as  its  developing  capacity  for 
grasping  these  becomes  apparent :  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary 
to  present  to  the  child  an  ideal  somewhat  in  advance  of  its 
own  without  being  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  its 
inherent  sense  of  fairness  and  justice. 

That  the  stages  in  the  mental  development  of  the  child 
are  neither  completely  clear-cut  nor  uniform  makes  individual 
or  "  case  "  teaching  of  children  a  vital  necessity,  but  does 
not  greatly  alter  the  fact  that  sameness  in  structure  and 
continuity  of  process  is  the  more  fundamental  feature  of 
the  child-mind  to  be  stressed  at  first.  Before  a  completely 
free  will  can  be  brought  into  being  it  is  first  necessary  to 
bring  into  being  a  will.  In  itself  the  child  neither  knows 
what  it  wants  nor  has  the  materials  to  satisfy  its  needs. 

As  the  child  is  naturally  imitative  and  open  to  suggestion, 
training  by  example  is  all-important  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  life.  To  the  child  its  parents  and  teachers  are  the  embodi 
ment  of  law  and  authority,  and  what  its  elders  do  the  child 
naturally  assumes  to  be  right  and  proper  and  accordingly 
tends  to  imitate  them.  In  this  respect  parents  and  teachers 
must  be  careful  to  modify  their  examples  of  correct  behaviour 
to  what  the  child  itself  is  capable  of  understanding.  Too 
often  the  pernicious  habit  of  regarding  the  child  as  a  "  deficient 
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adult "  results  in  enforcing  obedience  to  lines  of  conduct 
which  even  parents  and  teachers  themselves  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  completely.  If  the  child  exaggerates,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  child  is  untruthful.  To  be  fanciful 
belongs  to  its  natural  constitution,  and  while  direction  is 
always  valuable,  repression  is  correspondingly  always  bad. 
Thus  the  first  examples  of  good  conduct  must  centre  around 
the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  normal  child  :  and  these 
examples  have  most  ethical  value  which  refer  to  the  conduct 
of  youth  itself.  To  this  end,  mythology,  fables  and  folk-lore, 
and  best  of  all  perhaps  the  simple  Bible  stories,  afford  the 
finest  source  of  supply  for  examples  of  right  and  wrong 
behaviour — a  fact  which  assumes  greater  validity  if  the 
doctrine  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  its  growth  the  individual 
passes  through  the  various  stages  of  mental  development 
which  the  race  itself  has  experienced. 

Persistent  imitation  ends  in  the  formation  of  habits.  In 
certain  quarters  nowadays  habitual  conduct  is  subjected  to 
considerable  criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  leaves  the  indivi 
dual  helpless  to  cope  with  changed  conditions  and  provides 
neither  initiative  nor  facilities  for  self-expression  or  develop 
ment.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this  criticism 
in  so  far  as  the  child's  obedience  to  external  authority  ought 
with  adulthood  to  be  transferred  to  the  internal  authority 
of  the  moral  self.  This  process,  however,  is  never  one  from 
habit  to  something  else  but  from  principled  conduct  which 
is  primarily  automatic  and  unconscious  to  free  and  self- 
conscious  obedience  to  the  same  moral  codes  and  principles. 
In  cases,  therefore,  where  habitual  conduct  remains  mechani 
cal  after  the  stage  in  mind-development  in  which  self-identifi 
cation  with  basic  moral  principles  is  normally  exhibited, 
this  really  means  that  the  previous  work  of  instruction  has 
not  been  properly  carried  out,  not  that  habitual  conduct 
itself  is  wrong. 

At  no  stage  in  moral  development  is  freedom  the  capacity 
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to  do  what  one  likes,  and  when  wills  are  static  and  mechanical 
it  implies  that  the  social  ideals  and  aims  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  the  process  of  being  elicited  were  narrow  and 
selfish.  In  a  word  the  moral  evil  does  not  lie  in  uniformity 
to  type  but  in  the  abstract  kind  of  universal  to  which  the 
growing  will  has  been  subjected.  "  Against  errors  and 
interested  propaganda  it  (the  will)  has  natural  protection  : 
it  has  no  protection  against  starvation."  x 

Where  then  the  child  is  introduced  to  a  moral  atmosphere 
which  is  noble  and  generous  one  need  not  be  too  much  con 
cerned  that  suggestion,  with  its  seemingly  automatic  accept 
ance  of  given  modes  of  behaviour,  should  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  early  education  of  children.  Choice  and  the  selection 
of  alternative  lines  of  conduct  properly  belong  to  reason 
and  are  best  kept  dormant  until  the  mind  has  acquired  a 
sufficient  content  of  moral  experience  to  make  the  decision 
of  value  once  the  need  for  it  has  arisen.  Directness  and 
spontaneity  in  the  appreciation  of  its  surroundings  are  the 
very  life  of  the  child,  and  the  more  simply  and  unconsciously 
he  breathes  in  the  ethical  life  as  his  natural  environment  the 
more  steadfast  and  harmonious  the  character  which  will  be 
produced  in  the  end.  Thus  the  fixity  with  which,  whatever 
the  circumstances,  the  practice  of  veracity,  honesty,  punc 
tuality,  order,  obedience  and  industry  is  spontaneously  dis 
played  in  the  child's  behaviour  to  begin  with,  is  ultimately 
all  to  the  good. 

It  is  in  the  school  that  the  child  first  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  authority  of  an  organized  world  and  his  dependence 
upon  it.  "  By  nature  impulses  rule  him.  .  .  .  Nothing 
but  what  he  wished,  and  wishes  just  now,  is  important. 
He  relates  all  this  but  little  to  the  wishes  of  other  people, 
to  the  inherent  fixities  of  things,  to  his  own  future  states,  to 
whether  one  wish  is  compatible  with  another.  His  immediate 
mood  is  everything.  Of  any  difference  between  what  is 
1  Hocking  :  Human  Nature  and  its  Remaking,  p.  234. 
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whimsical  or  momentary  and  what  is  rational  or  permanent 
he  is  oblivious.  ...  He  has  no  idea  of  law  nor  any  standards 
of  reality."  1  But  "  the  undisciplined  human  being  is  not 
free,  his  lower  nature  and  chance  desires  rule  him  and  these 
are  so  strong  that  he  needs  all  the  help  external  authority 
can  give  in  order  that  his  life  may  develop  and  reach  higher 
levels  of  experience."  2  Herein  lies  the  value  and  significance 
of  obedience.  Discipline  3  means  the  securing  of  the  proper 
attitude,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  of  the  young  to  recog 
nized  superiority.  In  this  way  it  is  part  of  "  the  process 
of  liberation,"  the  controlling  of  the  lower  self  in  order  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  higher  self. 

The  need  to  instil  method  and  order  into  the  intrinsic 
waywardness  of  the  child's  dispositions  seems  to  imply,  as 
a  practical  corollary,  that  punishment  and  correction  are 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  conformity  between  the  child's 
behaviour  and  what  is  accepted  by  common  consent  as 
morally  desirable.  In  general,  the  ethical  need  for  the  sanc 
tion  of  punishment  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  That  the  good 
life  is  its  own  justification,  and  that  neither  reward  nor 
punishment  should  weigh  with  the  individual,  is  rather  a 
statement  of  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  than  an  actual  or  even 
a  completely  possible  fact  in  any  particular  case.  "  Virtue 
is  its  own  reward  "  implies  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  consequences  of  moral  conduct.  That  no 
one,  and  the  child  least  of  all,  possesses  anything  like  this 
knowledge  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  moral  codes  and 
standards  have  always  been  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  religious, 
political  and  social  sanctions.  But  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  child  there  are  many  things,  even  in  the  relatively 
understandable  facts  of  life,  which  it  cannot  possibly  grasp 

1  Palmer  :    The  Teacher,  p.  53. 

2  Mackenzie  :  Hegel's  Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  p.  131. 

3  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  government  and  discipline.    See 
Adamson's  Practice  of  Instruction  and  Cock's  Punishment :   the  adjustment 
of  a  disturbed  equilibrium  (Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  1914).    (En.) 
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until  later.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  education  itself  or 
of  the  school  curriculum  belong  to  this  class  of  facts.  Here 
the  state's  own  need  for  educating  its  future  citizens  makes 
perseverance  and  industry  on  the  child's  part  in  doing  things 
for  which  it  can  see  no  ultimate  reason,  a  prime  necessity  of 
educational  methods.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  child  is  supplied 
with  no  reasons  at  all  why  it  should  conduct  itself  in  certain 
prescribed  ways,  self-awareness  and  the  intrinsic  moral  conduct 
which  reason  alone  effects,  could  never  possibly  be  developed 
within  it.  More  particularly,  punishment  could  never  be 
just.  When  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  child's  almost  total 
dependence  on  its  social  environment,  any  criticism  offered 
to  the  child's  behaviour  falls  primarily  on  the  social  environ 
ment  itself  and  especially  on  parents  and  teachers  through 
whom  society's  demands  are  interpreted  to  the  child.  In  a 
word,  the  unconscious  irrationality  of  the  behaviour  of  children 
is  as  much  the  reflex  of  society's  own  incompleteness  as  of 
anything  natural  in  their  mental  constitution — a  fact  suffi 
cient  in  itself  to  temper  the  punishment  of  childish  mis 
demeanours  with  understanding  and  sympathy.  Moreover, 
if  correction  is  to  serve  its  purpose  it  must  be  recognized  by 
the  child  as  deserved.  Punishment  loses  its  value  if  there 
is  any  appearance  of  temper  or  lack  of  self-control  on  the 
part  of  parent  or  teacher.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  educator 
must  eliminate  himself  and  stand  as  the  objective  representa 
tive  of  truth  and  goodness. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  child's 
(or  childlike)  mind  that  the  moral  sanctions  acquire  value 
and  significance.  For  one  thing,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
child  to  ask  particular  questions  and  demand  an  equivalent 
definiteness  in  the  answers  he  receives.  For  this  reason,  the 
fact  that  the  child's  conduct  is  surrounded  by  concrete 
penalties  as  well  as  rewards  is  something  it  can  understand. 
But  of  the  two  types  of  sanction  "  the  sanction  of  success  is, 
in  one  respect,  obviously  higher  than  the  sanction  of  punish- 
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ment.  The  former  encourages  action,  whereas  the  latter 
sets  a  premium  on  inaction."  x  In  other  words,  with  practice 
and  encouragement  in  success  there  comes  a  definite  approach 
to  an  end  and  a  growing  appreciation  on  the  child's  part  that 
moral  authority  and  his  own  aims  are  intimately  bound 
together. 

The  child's  passion  for  concreteness  affords  a  similar 
reason  why  interest  in  specific  forms  of  social  service  (as  a 
general  name  for  all  the  virtues  or  of  these  in  one  of  their 
aspects)  should  characterize  methods  of  instructing  the 
child  in  thinking  and  acting  for  others.  The  vividness  with 
which  the  child  can  recognize  the  need  which  society  has  for 
its  active  co-operation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  detail 
with  which  a  moral  situation  and  its  results  are  pictured  and 
presented  to  its  mind.  To  begin  with,  abstract  considerations 
of  good  weigh  very  slightly  with  the  child — a  fact  which  is 
very  erroneously  construed  into  the  belief  that  the  child  (or 
primitive  man)  is  naturally  or  inherently  selfish.  But  with 
every  attempt  and  inducement  to  act  morally  in  directions 
which  the  child  is  capable  of  recognizing  as  within  its  power, 
the  ability  to  make  the  abstract  concrete  is  developed  and 
the  habit  of  doing  so  is  more  firmly  established. 

In  this  connexion  the  moral  educator  ought  to  enlist  the 
aesthetic  desires  of  the  child  in  support  of  the  moral  lessons 
he  hopes  to  teach.  Personal  beauty  of  character  is  just 
as  vital  an  aspect  of  the  moral  ideal  as  social  service.  The 
former  will  be  most  permanently  effected  by  laying  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  school  curriculum,  on  Art,  Music  and  good 
literature.  For  these  afford  the  best  and  most  universal 
means  of  disciplining  the  rather  too  errant  and  indiscriminate 
likings  of  the  child  for  romance  and  adventure.  "  Youth," 
says  Hegel,  "  considers  it  happiness  to  leave  the  familiar 
and  with  Eobinson  Crusoe  to  occupy  a  remote  island."  2 

1  Johnston  :   An  Introduction  to  Ethics,  p.  148. 

2  Quoted  from  Mackenzie's  HegeVs  Educational  Theory  and  Practice,}).  67, 
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At  the  same  time,  it  remains  true  that  it  is  only  through 
direct  and  practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  that 
beauty  of  character  can  be  finally  gained.  Thus  the  child's 
moral  heroes  must  become  real  and  particularized  and  his 
imaginative  and  romantic  faculties  must  be  brought  down  to 
the  apparently  prosaic  happenings  of  everyday  life.  In  a 
word,  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  moral  instruction  has  failed  in 
its  duty  until  it  culminates  in  the  child's  discovery  that 
"  idleness  and  dishonesty  in  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
is  just  as  morally  wrong  as  the  cowardice  that  makes  the 
soldier  fly  from  the  enemy  or  the  sailor  abandon  the  passengers 
of  a  sinking  ship." 

The  ethical  importance  of  the  teacher's  personality  falls 
under  the  same  heading.  In  this  respect,  the  rule  has  already 
been  laid  down  that  the  educator  ought  in  every  case  to 
eliminate  himself  and  stand  in  person  for  the  moral  principles 
he  endeavours  to  teach.  This,  however,  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  teacher  himself  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  ethical 
worth  of  his  own  profession  and  if  he  in  his  personal  charac 
ter  exhibits  the  virtues  in  practical  form.  The  mechanical 
teaching  of  morality  is  apt  to  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 
What  the  child  can  primarily  understand  of  moral  truths, 
and  that  with  which  he  finds  himself  in  implicit  agreement 
and  sympathy,  is  the  personal  loyalty  of  his  superiors  to  their 
own  standards  of  conduct.  Personal  consistency  is  the  child's 
main  standard  of  wholeness  and  what  is  true  of  the  average 
man  or  woman  is  equally  true  of  the  child,  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  realize  the  value  to  his  fellows  of  the  services 
he  can  perform  :  he  must  hold  the  recipient  worthy  of  such 
service.  Of  the  teacher's  duties  there  is  probably  no  better 
nor  more  comprehensive  statement  than  that  contained  in 
the  code  of  Regulations  for  Elementary  Day  Schools  in 
England.  ''  The  teachers  can  do  much  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  conduct.  They  can  endeavour,  by  example  and  influence, 
aided  by  the  sense  of  discipline  that  should  pervade  the 
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school,  to  implant  in  the  children  habits  of  industry,  self- 
control  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  difficulties  :  they  can 
teach  them  to  reverence  what  is  noble,  to  be  ready  for  self- 
sacrifice,  and  to  strive  their  utmost  after  purity  and  truth  ; 
they  can  foster  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  instil  in  them  that 
consideration  and  respect  for  others  which  must  be  the 
foundation  of  unselfishness  and  the  true  basis  of  good 


manners."  1 

That  the  example,  character  and  personality  of  the  teacher 
have  a  much  more  subtle  and  enduring  influence  than  his 
actual  advice  and  teaching  suggests  the  answer  afforded  here 
to  the  vexed  problem  of  the  relative  merits  of  direct  and 
indirect  methods  of  moral  instruction  in  schools.  To  begin 
with,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  discussion  of  method  is  alto 
gether  a  different  problem  from  the  question  "  should  morality 
be  taught  in  the  school  ?  "  As  thus  generally  stated  the 
question  is  meaningless.  For  whether  we  will  it  or  no,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  tends  in  a  moral  (or  immoral) 
direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proper  method  of  teaching 
morality  raises  a  very  real  issue.  The  adherents  of  direct 
instruction  advocate  that  the  teacher  ought  to  instil  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  right  ideas  of  conduct,  ought  to  "  tell 
him  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  and  why  it  is  right  and 
why  it  is  wrong."  2  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  those  who 
prefer  to  teach  morality  indirectly  is  to  help  the  child  to 
act  rightly  and  form  good  moral  habits.  Whereas  the  former 
type  of  thought  relies  on  information  and  exhortation,  the 
latter  lays  stress  on  the  general  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  the  disciplinary  effect  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  and 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  end  the  question  of  method  can  alone  be  properly 
solved  by  reference  to  the  actual  material  with  which  the 
teacher  is  dealing.  With  this  in  view  it  can  scarcely  be 

1  Quoted  from  Johnston's  Introduction  to  Ethics,  p.  234. 

2  Johnston :  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 
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questioned  that  the  two  methods  of  instruction  are  comple 
mentary.  It  is  not  enough  to  depend  entirely  on  moral 
atmosphere  and  habituation  to  right  conduct  by  means  of 
example.  At  no  point  (in  its  school  life  at  least)  can  the 
child  be  considered  thoroughly  unreflective.  And  if  the  aim 
of  moral,  as  of  every  other  type  of  instruction,  is  to  make 
the  individual  think  for  himself,  there  is  equal  need  for  a 
graduated  grounding  in  moral  ideas  as  for  training  and 
practice  in  good  manners  and  conduct.  "  Habits  of  common 
social  action,  such  as  are  engendered  in  a  small  community 
like  the  school,  need  to  be  sublimated  into  ideas  of  common 
social  action  if  the  school  citizenship  is  to  be  an  adequate 
preparation  for  adult  duties  and  responsibilities."  l  But  as 
a  fact  of  moral  process,  "  sublimation  "  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  possible  unless  the  germ  of  reason  is  already  latent  in 
habits  themselves.  It  is  best,  however,  to  leave  the  under 
taking  of  direct  instruction  until  the  child  itself  has  begun 
to  question  the  right  or  wrong  of  beliefs  and  actions.  When 
aroused  too  soon,  self-consciousness  is  dangerous  and  inclines 
to  morbid  self-interest.  It  is  equally  important  to  remember 
that  direct  moral  instruction  must  consist  of  more  than  a 
mere  intellectual  grasp  of  moral  duties.  To  learn  by  rote 
that  certain  things  are  right  and  others  are  wrong  is  not  of 
itself  much  of  a  preparation  for  the  good  life.  As  already 
suggested,  the  concrete  embodiment  of  moral  virtues  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  is  a  much  more  effective  way  of  calling 
attention  to  moral  strength  and  beauty  (as  of  moral  weakness 
and  failure)  than  an  abstract  discussion  of  moral  principles. 
For  such  concrete  presentation  there  are  ample  opportunities 
provided  in  literature  and  history.  In  a  word,  direct  instruc 
tion  should  appeal  to  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  cognitive 
nature  of  the  child — a  fact  which  receives  additional  signifi 
cance  from  the  reminder  that  moral  instruction  "  should  seek 
to  ensure  that  the  child  not  only  knows  what  is  right  and 

1  Boyd  :    The  Modern  Teacher,  p.  244. 
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wrong,  but  that  he  learns  to  love  what  is  right  and  hate  what 
is  evil."  i 

Reference  has  already  been  made  both  to  the  need  and 
value  of  indirect  methods  of  moral  instruction.  Anything 
that  fits  the  child  to  think  broadly,  systematically  and 
honestly,  that  rouses  and  engages  his  emotions  and  sentiments 
in  a  proper  direction  and  that  brings  about  a  permanent 
and  harmonious  adjustment  of  body  and  mind  is  all  grist 
to  the  mill  of  the  builder  of  character.  Some  of  this  work 
is  done  by  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  much  by  the 
teacher's  example  and  personal  influence,  and  certainly 
not  a  little  by  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  as  this  is 
expressed  in  classroom  and  playground  and  in  the  conven 
tional  moral  standards,  traditions  and  general  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  In  these  ways  the  school  affords 
the  natural  introduction  of  the  child  to  the  wider  life  of  the 
citizen  and  the  transition-point  from  the  narrowness  of  family 
life  and  interest  to  the  broad  many-sided  life  of  the  world. 
As  distinct  from  the  family  where  we  get  people  of  different 
ages  and  capacities,  the  school  is  primarily  a  society  of  equals 
in  which  the  child  is  a  member.  In  the  latter  the  child 
finds  himself  more  of  an  isolated  unit  than  in  the  former 
and  learns  to  regard  himself  as  an  individual.  Where  in 
the  family  the  child  tends  to  put  on  himself  the  unique 
value  he  has  for  his  parents,  in  the  wide  sphere  of  the  school 
he  discovers  what  value  he  has  in  himself.  In  a  word,  the 
school  strengthens  and  hardens  his  nature  and  fits  him  for 
the  rigorous  discipline  of  real  life.  But  along  with  the  meaning 
of  law  and  order  the  child  learns  in  the  school  the  moral  value 
of  self-dependence  and  of  co-operation  with  his  equals  in  work 
and  play.  To  this  end  playground  and  classroom  alike  supply 
the  child  with  a  new  set  of  social  conditions  in  preparation 
for  his  real  life  as  a  citizen.  In  the  classroom  the  child  learns 
that  knowledge  and  truth  are  common  not  only  to  the  members 
1  Johnston  :  op,  cit.,  p.  239. 
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of  a  class  but  to  all  mankind.  Thus  the  greatest  of  all  dis 
coveries  is  made  by  the  child  as  regards  his  experience,  viz. 
that  his  is  a  world  rather  than  that  the  world  is  his.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  playground  the  more  personal  aspect 
of  virtue  is  developed — leadership,  fair  play,  justice,  tolerance 
and  loyalty  to  a  common  purpose.  As  a  whole  the  school 
displays  in  miniature  that  intimate  blending  of  personal  and 
supra-personal  ends  which  is  the  sure  indication  of  the  moral 
life  in  all  its  gradations.  Thus,  "  if  personal  progress  as  a 
social  being  is  largely  a  matter  of  passing  from  smaller  to 
larger  groups  and  thence  to  still  larger  groups  till  one  can 
share  in  the  concerns  of  the  widest  groups  of  all — state  and 
church  and  humanity,"  1  it  is  essential  that  the  ethical  duty 
of  the  school  as  an  active  agency  in  directing  the  child's  first 
steps  in  moral  development  should  be  thoroughly  known  and 
undertaken.  For  only  an  early  training  which  is  suitable 
and  thorough  can  supply  the  proper  foundation  of  good 
citizenship  and  of  moral  conduct  in  general. 

1  Boyd  :    op.  cit.,  p.  240. 


CHAPTER  XI 
PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  CONDUCT 

ONE  can  scarcely  complete  a  book  which  is  mainly  intended 
for  teachers,  without  in  some  way  (consistent  with  the  prin 
ciples  already  laid  down)  essaying  the  extremely  difficult  task 
of  indicating  the  method  by  which  the  practical  moral  diffi 
culties  which  meet  the  teacher  in  school  may  be  approached 
and  a  solution  sought.  The  subject  in  general  is  a  wide  one 
and  admits  of  a  somewhat  different  treatment  according,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  age,  sex,  mental  capacity  and  general 
social  circumstances  of  the  persons  whose  reactions  are  to 
be  considered,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  special  functions 
which  the  family,  the  school,  the  state,  the  church  and 
other  ethical  agencies  have  to  perform.  It  is  true  that  each 
of  these  agencies  ought  to  co-operate,  because  the  ultimate 
moral  aim  of  all  of  them  is  the  same  and  because  they  follow 
each  other  in  the  order  of  the  individual's  development  or 
exist  alongside  each  other  as  contiguous  aspects  of  human 
nature  which  require  to  be  developed.  At  the  same  time,  as 
each  type  of  moral  education  is  largely  circumscribed  by  the 
special  material  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  each  has  its  own 
particular  practical  problems.  This,  it  should  be  noted,  does 
not  mean  that  a  general  knowledge  of  ethical  principles  or  a 
theoretical  determination  of  the  moral  end  has  no  practical 
value  at  all.  It  is  the  concentration  of  each  moral  agency  on 
the  same  fundamental  aim — an  aim  which  in  principle  at 
least  is  common  to  all  men  at  all  times  and  in  all  places — 
that  prevents  the  contradiction  and  overlapping  between 
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different  moral  agencies  which  is  unfortunately  all  too 
common. 

Though  the  description  of  the  moral  end  or  of  particular 
moral  ideals  must  necessarily  be  stated  in  general  terms  owing 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  men  and  societies,  this  does  not 
imply  that  these  ideals  are  therefore  precluded  from  possessing 
any  concrete  or  positive  value.  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  they  are  dynamic  simply  in  virtue  of  their  universality 
and  the  width  of  practical  application  which  this  allows  them 
to  possess.  Only  a  one-sided  or  mechanical  standard  of 
conduct  can  fail  to  meet  its  particular  cases.  Justice,  love, 
sympathy,  self-sacrifice  and  the  numerous  other  determina 
tions  of  the  moral  ideal,  which  life  displays  and  analysis 
discovers,  not  only  illuminate  the  particular  facts  and  situa 
tions  of  everyday  life  but  permeate  and  direct  the  concrete 
behaviour  of  the  individual  and  stamp  his  actions  with  their 
own  spiritual  quality  or  value.  It  is  not  so  much  that  some 
thing  is  done  as  why  it  is  done  that  is  of  supreme  importance 
in  morality. 

Nevertheless,  human  life  being  what  it  is,  each  one  of  us 
is  faced  with  concrete  moral  problems  which  demand  imme 
diate  solution.  These  problems  are  set  for  us,  not  so  much  by 
the  conflict  of  self-  and  other-regarding  interests  (this  at  least 
should  operate  very  little  in  the  case  of  the  moral  educator) 
as  by  alternative  lines  of  duty  itself  which  occasion  at  once 
the  greatest  ethical  tragedies  and  the  highest  triumphs  of 
the  moral  life.  But  apart  from  the  great  decisions  which 
the  individual  is  compelled  at  times  to  make  and  which 
shape  his  character  in  a  great  way  either  for  good  or  ill,  the 
ordinary  everyday  routine  of  life  has  its  own  particular 
difficulties.  Here  it  is  more  a  matter  of  the  choice  or  selection 
of  "  ways  and  means  "  to  effect  duties  and  purposes  which 
are  more  or  less  clearly  determined  for  us  by  our  vocation 
or  interests  (the  fact  that  they  do  not  immediately  fall 
into  definite  types  constitutes  the  biggest  difficulty  in  the 
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larger  choices  of  life),  but  which  in  spite  of  their  apparent 
triviality  mean  so  much  to  the  success  or  non-success 
of  the  objects  on  which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  with  this 
aspect  of  practical  problems  of  conduct  we  are  concerned 
here,  and  more  especially  with  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher 
in  school. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher  in 
finding  the  right  answers  (as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  dis 
covering  a  method  of  finding  the  right  answers)  to  situations 
afforded  by  the  conduct  of  particular  pupils  or  the  class  as  a 
whole  are  largely  met  by  the  tendency  of  children's  misde 
meanours  to  fall  into  types,  it  is  as  well  to  note  at  the  outset 
that  temperamental  differences  in  the  characters  of  teachers 
themselves  (some  of  which  are  invaluable  and  allow  the 
children  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  from  different  angles)  prohibit  us  here  from 
doing  much  more  than  laying  down  the  general  lines  of  what 
the  teacher  ought  to  do. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  the  primary  fact  of  individual 
responsibility  for  conduct,  while  something  which  should 
always  be  shared,  is  at  the  same  time  a  prerogative  of  the 
individual  and  should  never  be  undertaken  by  anyone  else. 
Thus  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  know  himself  and 
develop  any  special  gifts  he  discovers  in  so  doing.  His 
second  duty  (the  order  is  not  temporal)  is  no  less  clear,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  teacher  is  made  for  him  by  his  relation  to 
his  pupils.  It  is  to  know  his  material.  This  is  not  merely  to 
have  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  best  works  on  psycho 
logy,  and  especially  the  psychology  of  the  child  (although 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  this  connexion  cannot  be  unduly 
emphasized),  but  as  far  as  possible  to  know  each  individual 
pupil's  age  and  sex,  and  something  of  the  vocation  and 
social  and  economic  circumstances  of  his  or  her  parents. 
Under  the  same  heading  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
know  the  manners  and  traditions  of  his  own  school,  the 
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grade  of  society  from  which  its  pupils  are  drawn,  the  particular 
religious  sect  and  persuasion  of  each  child,  the  type  of  general 
literature  supplied  to  children  outside  the  school,  and  many 
other  similar  facts.  These  are  invaluable  in  the  attempt  to 
focus  and  apply  the  knowledge  of  right  conduct  to  actual 
cases,  and  most  of  them  can  only  be  successfully  dealt  with 
by  the  person  on  the  spot. 

While  for  practical  purposes  the  importance  of  all  this 
"  circumstantial "  knowledge  is  undoubted  in  view  of  the 
difference  in  moral  outlook  occasioned  by  the  child's  sex, 
social  class,  religion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
of  any  real  value  when  it  is  allied  with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  and  a  clear  knowledge  on  the  teacher's  part  of  the 
ethical  purposes  it  is  meant  to  subserve  and  without  which 
it  is  relatively  meaningless.  There  are  far  too  many  instances 
of  teachers  and  others  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  a  certain  immoral  action 
has  completely  stultified  their  powers  of  judging  and  acting. 
We  qualify  our  judgments  with  a  "  well  of  course  you  must 
remember  .  .  .  "  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  maze  of 
external  conditions  with  which  any  significant  human  action 
is  surrounded  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  important  fact 
of  individual  responsibility.  As  the  result  of  having  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  kind  we  are  dealing  with,  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  a  sentimental  sympathy  for  the  culprit  be 
aroused  which  can  excuse  anything  and  everything.  Most 
of  us  are  more  prone  to  this  in  our  own  case  than  we  are  in 
our  dealings  with  others.  But  where  it  happens,  we  reduce 
the  human  agent,  either  in  ourselves  or  others,  to  the  status 
of  a  mere  machine,  and  omit  the  essential  quality  which 
is  the  foundation  of  man's  moral  birthright.  As  we  have 
indicated,  it  is  quite  true  that  responsibility  is  as  much  the 
affair  of  the  group  as  of  the  individual,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  child,  the  parent  or  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
share  it.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
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sympathetic  with  the  misconduct  of  children,  we  must 
necessarily  assume  that  the  child  has  some  rudimentary 
apprehension  of  right  and  wrong  and  be  prepared  to  throw 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  his  own  conduct  upon  the  child 
himself.  The  only  sure  way  in  which  the  teacher  can  avoid 
the  kind  of  sympathy  which  stultifies  judgment  is  to  keep 
alive  his  own  sense  of  duty  to  the  ethical  purposes  of  his 
vocation.  While  these  must  permeate  the  reactions  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils  in  order  to  acquire  the  character  of  "  per 
sonal  "  motives  of  conduct,  they  must  also  retain  something 
of  the  quality  of  "  over-personal "  values  of  which  each 
particular  member  of  the  little  group  of  the  classroom  is  a 
servant  or  agent. 

The  sense  of  the  imperativeness  of  duty,  which  in  more 
simple  language  is  simply  a  feeling  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
task  of  education,  can  be  aroused  and  maintained  in  many 
ways  in  the  school.  In  the  case  of  the  junior  classes  at 
least  (although  it  is  highly  probable,  and  OUT  own  opinion, 
that  this  applies  with  equal  force  in  all  the  walks  of  life),  it  is 
best  kept  alive  by  some  simple  religious  exercises  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  day.  But  without  entering  here 
into  a  discussion  of  the  particular  ways  and  means  of  effecting 
this  end,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  need  for  creating  an 
appropriate  atmosphere  in  order  to  put  our  ideals  and  obliga 
tions  into  effective  practice. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  the  teacher 
ought  to  do  when  he  or  she  is  faced  with  the  practical  problems 
of  the  schoolroom — problems  which  make  the  profession 
of  the  teacher  so  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  so  noble  and 
invaluable — we  have  already  pointed  out  that  individual 
or  "  case  "  treatment  is  necessary  owing  to  the  circumstantial 
differences  of  the  various  pupils.  But  this  is  primarily  the 
concern  of  the  individual  teacher.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
must  assume  that  children  are  more  fundamentally  alike 
than  they  are  different  and  that  the  characteristics  of  good 
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and  bad  conduct  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  them  all  what 
ever  their  circumstances. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  actual  examples  of  the  difficulties 
in  question,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on  the  whole  we  are 
far  too  apt  to  imagine  that  these  problems  refer  only  to  the 
faults  and  misconduct  of  children.  There  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  in  the  behaviour  of  most  teachers  that  they  tend 
to  remain  satisfied  with  the  purely  negative  attitude  that 
the  bad  are  the  only  people  who  need  tending  and  that  the 
good  pupils  can  be  allowed  to  look  after  themselves.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  know  how  to  treat 
good  pupils  than  it  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  obviously 
bad  ones.  Goodness  itself  in  the  child  requires  to  be  tended 
and  developed.  And,  what  is  not  always  so  obvious  a  fact, 
it  may  sometimes  require  to  be  retarded  in  the  case  of  certain 
children  who  are  too  industrious,  too  painstaking  and,  indeed, 
generally  too  good.  There  is  a  deal  of  sound  common  sense 
in  the  popular  notion  that  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  a  child  who  does  not  possess  in  his  make-up  a  certain 
amount  of  honest  healthy  mischief.  In  point  of  mere  scholar 
ship  there  are  too  many  examples  of  young  men  and  women 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  whose  brains  appear  to  be 
tired  out  by  the  time  they  come  to  deal  with  the  wider  and 
more  serious  aspects  of  knowledge,  and  all  because  (in  many 
cases  at  least)  they  have  been  overworked  by  their  parents 
or  schoolteachers.  The  satisfaction  of  the  play-instinct  in 
children  should  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  playground 
but  should  also  infect  the  usual  and  more  serious  aspect  of 
school  purposes. 

But  apart  from  this  positive  misdirection  of  virtue,  there 
is  even  a  graver  moral  danger  in  the  obviously  good  children 
in  a  class.  Most  of  us,  I  imagine,  can  remember  with  em 
bittered  feelings  the  odious  comparisons  drawn  by  parent  or 
teacher  between  our  misconduct  or  shortcomings  and  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  good  boy  or  girl.  We  shall  have 
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to  recur  to  this  particular  method  of  dealing  with  the  mis 
conduct  of  children.  Meanwhile  we  want  to  say  here,  and 
to  say  as  emphatically  as  possible,  that  on  the  whole  such 
a  method  of  "  moral "  instruction  is  positively  immoral.  Not 
only  does  it  tend  to  breed  moral  conceit  or  priggishness  in  the 
minds  of  the  good  pupils  but,  what  is  far  more  serious  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view,  it  encourages  in  the  minds  of  the 
less  favoured  the  belief  that  the  human  world,  by  a  kind  of 
preordination,  is  split  up  into  the  dull  and  the  clever,  the 
bad  and  the  good.  Once  this  sort  of  notion  gets  hold  of  the 
child  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  eradicate  it.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
it  remains  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual  and  is  mani 
festly  intensified  in  later  life  where  the  distinctions  (artificial 
and  otherwise)  between  persons  and  classes  are,  in  all  truth, 
numerous  enough.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  are  not 
advocating  that  it  is  wrong  on  the  teacher's  part  to  hold 
up  human  examples  of  goodness  in  attempting  to  drive  home 
a  moral  lesson.  What  we  do  maintain  is  that  these  examples 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  other  members  in  the  little 
commonwealth  of  the  class  or  school.  It  is  the  quality  of 
what  is  done  and  not  the  particular  person  who  did  it  that 
should  claim  the  child's  admiration. 

Thus,  once  more  we  would  insist  on  the  "  over-personal  " 
nature  of  the  moral  virtues.  In  other  words,  what  the  teacher 
must  keep  in  mind  and  instil  in  the  child  is  that  the  class 
room  is  a  commonwealth  in  which,  in  his  own  particular 
way,  each  member  is  striving  after  the  same  end.  Of  course, 
there  are  individual  differences  in  moral  as  in  other  abilities. 
But  if  we  are  tempted  to  make  too  much  of  this  (as  is  so  often 
done  by  those  who  defend  and  encourage  private  ambition), 
the  parable  of  the  Talents  should  keep  us  right  where  the 
meaning  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  natural  differences  in  capacity, 
one  hundred  per  cent,  return,  i.e.  the  same  relative  amount, 
is  demanded  of  each  of  us.  Moral  character,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  quantitatively  measured,  but  where  the  good 
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"  person  "  is  held  up  to  the  admiration  (with  more  truth,  to 
the  envy  and  jealousy)  of  his  fellows,  it  is  exactly  this  mechani 
cal  sameness  in  every  member  of  the  group  which,  unwittingly 
enough  as  a  rule,  is  being  demanded.  There  is  the  further 
fact  to  be  remembered,  that  instinctive  responses  to  moral 
as  well  as  to  other  situations  move  slowly  and  at  different 
speeds  in  the  case  of  different  individuals  (cf.  the  boy  and  the 
girl),  with  the  result  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  say 
of  any  particular  child  what  will  be  the  ultimate  nature  of 
the  character  produced. 

But  although  the  teacher  should  not  confine  his  attention 
merely  to  the  correction  of  misconduct,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  legal  aspect  of  his  vocation  as  a  moral  instructor 
has  constantly  to  be  exercised  in  school.  For  this  reason, 
the  teacher  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  duty  is  rather  to  maintain  a  certain  ethical  level 
than  definitely  to  set  himself  out  to  advance  this.  The 
inculcation  and  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  is  un 
doubtedly  the  dominant  feature  of  the  classroom.  The 
child  must  learn  to  walk  before  it  attempts  to  run,  and 
obedience  to  rules  rather  than  devotion  to  ideals  is  what  has 
first  to  be  emphasized  in  its  moral  instruction.  Thus,  for  a 
long  time  at  least  all  the  child's  misconduct  must  be  set  down 
to  disobedience  even  although  the  quality  of  the  disobedience 
varies  according  to  the  particular  rules  violated. 

The  reason  for  this  insistence  on  discipline  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  unnatural  for  the  child  to  concentrate  on  any 
one  thing  for  very  long  and  especially  on  subjects  in  which 
it  can  discover  no  immediate  satisfaction.  Learning,  however, 
largely  consists  in  putting  aside  one's  immediate  interests 
for  those  that  are  wider  and  more  remote.  Because  of  this 
fact  the  teacher  must  try  (the  school  routine  itself  does  it 
largely)  to  prevent  the  child  from  overindulging  its  natural 
tendency  to  engage  itself  with  counter-attractions.  Dis 
cipline,  of  course,  should  never  advance  beyond  the  point 
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where  natural  fatigue  creeps  in.  But  even  where  a  change 
over  in  interest  is  necessary,  this  must  own  a  certain  amount 
of  order.  At  the  same  time,  while  obedience  or  discipline 
must  always  be  demanded  of  the  pupils  in  school,  their  nature, 
as  erratic,  whimsical  beings,  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of 
"  elasticity  "  in  the  enforcement  of  rules  of  conduct.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  ever,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
child,  the  "  licence  "  to  be  or  to  refrain  from  being  moral. 
There  is  never  any  escape  from  what  we  ought  to  do.  We 
cannot  be  moral  at  one  time  and  non-moral  at  others.  But 
without  in  any  way  attempting  to  minimize  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  the  child's  nature  as  a  being  in  'process  of 
becoming  moral,  i.e.  a  being  in  whose  consciousness  the  moral 
significance  of  its  actions  is  only  emerging,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

More  especially  for  our  present  purpose  this  fact  should  be 

kept  in  view  with  respect  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  punishment 

with  which  the  teacher  tries  to  counteract  disobedience  on 

the  part  of  the  child.     As  the  child,  from  causes  which  for 

a  considerable  period  of  its  life  are  only  very  partially  within 

its  control,  tends  to  "forget"  the  necessity  for  order  and 

discipline,  so  the  punishment  which  is  meted  out  to  him  by 

the  teacher  should  have  the  same  temporary  quality — a 

statement  of  principle  which  applies  with  infinitely  greater 

force  to  the  "  attitude  "  of  the  teacher  in  inflicting  punishment. 

In  a  word,  the  normal  healthy  child  is  liable  to  forget  his  fault 

once  it  is  done,  and  once  it  is  corrected  the  teacher  ought 

to  forget  it.     Contrariwise  what  should  remain  and,  with 

proper  treatment,  what  will  remain  in  the  child's  memory  is 

the  justice  of  the  claim  on  himself  of  the  rule  he  has  broken. 

We  are  far  from  arguing  that  the  punishment  in  every  case 

should  fit  the  crime,  but,  what  we  would  maintain  as  an 

essential  principle  for  the  teacher  in  the  treatment  of  every 

type  of  misconduct,  is  that  the  means  and  mode  of  correction 

should  fit  the  criminal. 
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Discipline,  it  will  be  readily  recognized,  is  simply  a  general 
or  abstract  term  for  the  imperative  character  of  all  the 
virtues.  In  its  specialized  forms  as  truth,  honesty,  justice, 
self-sacrifice,  and  so  on,  the  good  life  demands  our  allegiance, 
and  does  so,  simply  in  virtue  of  the  very  qualities  it  seeks 
to  elicit  from  us.  This  is  the  fine  truth  of  religion  as  well  as 
morality.  Like  calls  to  like,  and  the  good  in  man  reaches  out 
to  what  is  at  once  beyond  and  around  him.  Thus  to  be  what 
he  can  be,  man  must  be  moral.  If  he  repudiates  this  demand, 
something  of  himself  is  sacrificed  and  his  own  development 
is  retarded.  But  before  the  individual  can  become  fully 
aware  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  good  life,  he  must  first 
recognize  what  authority  is  in  itself.  Herein  lies  the  value  of 
school  discipline.  To  begin  with,  the  child  learns  to  obey 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  why  or  what  he  obeys.  This 
does  not  mean  that  obedience  should  ever  be  demanded  or 
discipline  enforced  merely  for  discipline's  sake.  Such  an 
attitude  mechanizes  conduct.  The  teacher,  at  least,  must  be 
perfectly  clear  that  there  are  different  forms  of  discipline, 
and  that  these  should  vary  in  quality  according  to  the  parti 
cular  virtue  he  is  trying  at  the  moment  to  elicit.  When, 
therefore,  the  child  is  ordered  to  be  silent,  punctual,  indus 
trious,  honest,  truthful,  there  ought  to  be  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  tone  or  emphasis  with  which  each  virtue  is 
enforced.  We  are  not  insisting,  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
quality  of  the  command  should  vary  according  to  a  certain 
natural  order  in  the  child's  capacity  for  appreciating  different 
kinds  of  good  conduct.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  below. 
What  we  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  virtues  themselves 
possess  a  certain  intrinsic  order  of  excellence,  and  that  when 
properly  instructed,  the  child  should  be  left  with  the  impression 
that  this  is  so. 

The  point  just  made  may  be  restated  in  a  manner  which 
bears  more  particularly  on  our  present  problem  of  settling 
the  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  youthful  misconduct. 
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Discipline  is  a  condition  which  all  of  us  must  achieve  in 
morality  before  we  can  go  any  further,  but  it  has  positive  and 
enduring  worth  only  in  so  far  as  we  proceed  to  work  out  its 
meaning  in  the  concrete  values  of  life.  The  function  of  the 
school  is  to  supply  an  essential  link  in  this  process  by  nursing 
the  child  to  the  point  where  it  can  appreciate  discipline  as 
such,  and  thence  to  widen  the  moral  horizon  of  the  child  by 
showing  it  something  of  the  positive  content  of  discipline. 
In  order  to  differentiate  between  them,  we  may  call  the  first 
movement  the  "  order  of  learning  "  and  the  second  one  the 
"  order  of  reality."  While  there  is  no  clear-cut  division 
between  the  two  orders,  and  while  both  must  in  some  fashion 
exist  alongside  one  another,  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  very 
valid  distinction  between  how  the  child  comes  to  appreciate 
moral  facts  and  the  actual  order  in  which  these  facts  are 
related  to  one  another.  This  is  recognizable  in  the  kind  of 
virtues  which  it  is  more  especially  right  to  demand  of  the 
individual  at  various  points  in  his  evolution  as  a  moral  being. 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  classes  of  virtue,  although 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  are  not  fixed  and 
exclusive.  At  the  lower  limit  are  to  be  found  such  virtues 
as  bravery,  modesty,  punctuality,  thrift,  industry — the 
virtues  of  order  and  organization.  At  the  opposite  extreme 
from  these  are  the  virtues  of  a  completely  unified  life — 
beauty  and  integrity  of  character,  truthfulness,  honesty  and 
the  like.  Midway  between  these  extremes  come  generosity, 
justice,  group  loyalties,  etc.,  or  in  general,  the  virtues  of 
co-operation,  whilst  rounding  off  and  impregnating  the  whole 
are  such  religious  virtues  as  love,  faith,  reverence,  worship, 
and  so  on. 

The  ground  for  this  rough  classification  of  the  virtues  is 
to  be  found  in  the  genesis  of  the  moral  self  and  the  objects 
or  contents  of  his  moral  experience.  The  child,  in  what  he 
is  first  capable  of  apprehending  of  his  own  nature  (i.e.  not 
what  he  is  potentially  or  even  actually),  regards  himself 
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as  a  distinct  unit.  From  this  stage  he  is  compelled  by  the 
social  character  of  his  environment  to  respect  the  character 
of  others.  But  at  first  these  are  merely  looked  on  by  him 
as  "  others,"  i.e.  as  other  units,  until  he  recognizes  the  common 
purposes  or  qualities  in  which  all  human  beings  or  any 
particular  group  of  human  beings  are  all  so  far  one.  Finally 
he  arrives  at  a  conception,  more  or  less  beyond  the  powers 
of  ordinary  apprehension,  of  his  world  as  a  whole.1 

Now  roughly  corresponding  to  each  of  these  stages,  there 
is  an  appropriate  type  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  former  we  have 
just  described.  The  latter,  with  which  we  are  more  particu 
larly  concerned  at  the  moment,  starts  with  non-moral  or 
natural  selfishness  and  ends  with  conscious  or  deliberate  sin. 
Between  these  two  extremes  are  to  be  found,  respectively, 
rational  selfishness  or  the  crimes  of  disobedience  and  injustice, 
and,  the  still  worse  category,  the  vices  of  disrespect  and 
disloyalty  to  persons  (our  own  person  or  other  people's), 
ends  and  principles. 

As  will  be  readily  recognized,  this  classification  of  the  vices 
falls  roughly  into  two  divisions  corresponding  to  what  we 
have  already  described  as  the  order  of  learning  and  the  order 
of  reality.  The  first  group  emanates  from  a  point  of  view  in 
which  the  private  self  is  of  primary  value,  and  the  second 
from  a  point  of  view  in  which  "  others  "  (as  including  ends  and 
principles  as  well  as  persons)  determine  the  order  of  valuation. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  practical  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher 
is  confronted  in  school  are  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of 
these  two  standpoints.  On  the  one  hand,  the  teacher  has 
to  adjudicate  between  the  results  of  conflicts  in  the  child's 

1  It  should  be  obvious  from  the  general  tendency  of  the  whole  book  that 
we  are  not  regarding  this  process  as  merely  temporal.  We  are  mainly 
trying  to  make  a  difficult  point  clear,  while  at  the  same  time  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  course  of  the  individual's  self-recognition  the  order  given  above  is 
roughly  what  occurs.  In  the  same  way  we  are  not  attempting  (it  is  strictly 
impossible  owing  to  the  infinite  shades  of  meaning  which  even  any  one  of 
the  virtues  possesses)  to  make  anything  other  than  a  very  general  classifi 
cation  for  immediate  practical  purposes. 
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mind  between  self-  and  other-regarding  satisfactions,  and, 
on  the  other,  between  the  consequences  of  choices  of 
conflicting  duties  or  loyalties. 

While  in  his  vocation  as  moral  instructor  the  teacher  will 
find  himself  presented  with  every  type  of  misconduct,  most  of 
his  work  is  cut  out  for  him  by  the  unconscious  self-centredness 
of  the  child  and  its  tendency  to  general  unruliness.  There 
are  natural  reasons  why  this  is  so.  The  child  is  in  process 
of  becoming  moral.  Primarily  a  creature  of  instincts,  its 
first  step  in  the  process  of  moralization  is  to  effect  order 
and  organization  between  varying  and  conflicting  desires, 
each  one  of  which  demands  satisfaction.  Because  of  this 
lack  of  system  in  its  original  constitution,  the  child's  mis 
conduct  takes  the  form  of  an  undue  licence  of  its  natural 
impulses  and  the  emotions  which  accompany  them,  and, 
obversely,  a  falling-away  from  recognized  standards  of  con 
duct.  This  being  so,  the  general  means  by  which  the  teacher 
can  counteract  the  child's  inherent  lack  of  discipline  is  fairly 
clear.  It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  making  himself  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  psychology  of  instinctive  behaviour,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  kind  of  misconduct  he  is  liable  to 
meet  with — vanity,  jealousy,  cowardice,  greed,  pugnacity. 
Having  acquired  this  knowledge,  it  must,  of  course,  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  teacher  what  he  is  to  do 
in  any  particular  case.  There  are  infinite  degrees  of  difference 
between  the  vanity,  jealousy,  etc.,  of  different  children ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  all  of  them  proceed  from  the  same 
original  tendency  to  over-accentuate  one  impulse  or  another 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  will  enable  the  teacher  to  put  in 
practice  what  he  has  learnt  of  the  way  of  shaping  and  directing 
the  instincts  to  form  a  rational  will.  Since  instinctive  ten 
dencies  cannot  be  wholly  inhibited  without  the  danger  of 
extravagant  conduct  which  is  far  and  away  more  vicious 
than  their  original  lawlessness,  the  teacher's  object  is  to  try 
and  ensure  that  each  of  the  instincts  acquires  the  right  degree 
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of  expression  consistent  with  the  appropriate  expression  of 
all  the  rest.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  this  task, 
since  all  the  instincts  possess  an  originally  "  social  "  reference 
of  their  own.  But  more  especially,  in  trying  to  harmonize 
and  compensate  the  natural  impulses  and  satisfactions  of  the 
child,  the  teacher  is  not  attempting  something  which  the  child 
himself  is  unable  to  recognize.  "  Justice  "  (proportion),  says 
one  writer,  "  is  a  virtue  to  which  most  children  are  exceedingly 
sensitive.  .  .  .  The  ethics  of  childhood  is  very  largely  based 
on  this  virtue.  In  the  view  of  the  child,  it  is  wrong  to  carry 
tales,  because  it  is  '  not  fair  '  ;  it  is  wrong  for  a  big  boy  to 
bully  a  small  one,  because  it  is  '  not  fair '  ;  it  is  wrong  to 
cheat,  because  it  is  '  not  fair.'  In  the  child's  work,  as  in  his 
games,  a  practice  is  universally  condemned  if  it  is  seen  to  be 
'  not  fair.'  "  l 

In  view  of  the  child's  ability  to  recognize  the  injustice  of 
favouritism  on  the  part  of  parent,  teacher  and  playmate, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  turn  this  attitude  inwards  and  enable  the 
child  to  see  a  corresponding  injustice  in  the  partialities  of 
his  own  nature.  One  method  of  enforcing  this  in  the  child's 
mind  is  to  show  him  that  the  overindulgence  of  one  impulse 
is  the  non-satisfaction  of  another,  both  of  which  are  equally 
desired  and  desirable  by  the  child  himself.  But,  while  valid 
enough  when  carefully  used,  this  procedure  has  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  bringing  about  simply  a  more  rationized  selfishness 
on  the  child's  part.  By  comparing  and  balancing  the  satis 
faction  of  one  instinctive  impulse  against  another,  the  child 
is  certainly  acquiring  a  rational  will,  but  it  is  one  which  is 
apt  to  be  simply  less  narrowly  and  ignorantly  selfish.  Even 
the  inherent  sensitiveness  to  justice  we  have  just  been 
describing  is  so  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  merely  an  unfairness 
"  for  me." 

The   same   criticism  applies  to  a   method  of  procedure 
which    has    slightly   more    justification,   in  so    far    as    it 
1  Johnston  :  An  Introduction  to  Ethics,  p.  218. 
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rests  on  the  more  social  qualities  of  each  of  the  instincts. 
It  is  the  method  which  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  normal  child  but,  because  he  is  a  child  and  dependent 
on  others,  is  open  to  the  desire  to  possess  the  esteem  of  his 
fellows.  When  shown,  for  example,  that  unlimited  self- 
assertiveness,  self-abasement  or  acquisitiveness  defeat  their 
own  ends  by  the  kind  of  conduct  by  which  they  are  reflected 
in  the  reactions  of  teacher  or  playmate,  it  is  not  a  far  cry 
from  this  to  an  honest  attempt  on  the  child's  part  to  self- 
control  and  adjustment.  But  here  again,  unless  this  method 
is  supplanted  by  something  higher,  the  tendency  is  that  the 
kind  of  character  which  results  from  it  is  little  more  than 
rational  self-love,  or  the  particular  determinations  of  that 
(to  use  the  terminology  of  Hobbes,  who  is  the  main  advocate 
of  this  view),  the  desire  for  safety,  power  and  glory. 

Put  briefly,  the  only  way  of  ensuring  the  advantages  of  these 
two  methods  of  treatment,  without  their  defects,  is  for  the 
teacher  to  supplement  them  with  the  virtues  which  arise 
from  the  child's  appreciation  of  the  directly  social  medium  in 
which  he  exists  as  a  human  being.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
need  at  this  point  for  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  child's 
education.  From  the  very  beginning  the  child  is  able  to 
understand  something  of  the  force  of  real  sympathy,  generosity 
and  kindliness.  But  the  importance  of  this  stage  in  his 
evolution  is  that  the  quality  of  these  virtues  should  come 
home  to  him  with  added  dignity  in  view  of  his  lately  acquired 
appreciation  in  school  of  the  significance  of  justice  and 
discipline.  A  new  alliance,  or,  in  psychological  terms,  a 
"  sublimation,"  has  now  taken  place,  wherein  the  child  must 
be  made  to  recognize,  not  merely  the  advantage  of  caring  for 
others,  but  something  also  of  the  obligations  and  responsi 
bilities  which  result  from  the  social  and  universal  character 
of  his  nature.  In  other  words,  the  child  must  learn  to  recog 
nize  his  need  for  considering  others,  not  simply  as  "  others," 
but  also  as  servants  and  co-operators  with  him  in  objects  and 
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purposes  which  are  more  vital  and  valuable  than  any  or  all 
of  them. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  the 
transition-point  in  the  child's  moral  career,  the  change-over, 
in  fact,  from  the  order  of  learning  to  the  order  of  moral 
realities.  By  his  own  conduct  and  teaching,  backed  up  by 
all  the  moral  influences  of  which  the  school  is  capable,  the 
teacher  has  to  lead  the  child  from  the  more  personal  moral 
difficulties  which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  self-  and  other- 
regarding  interests  to  a  recognition  of  the  larger  problems  of 
the  moral  life  which  proceed  from  the  difficulties  of  human 
beings  to  discriminate  exactly  on  any  particular  occasion 
between  apparently  necessary  alternative  duties  and  loyalties. 
The  solution  of  the  former  set  of  problems  should  present 
•no  great  perplexity  to  the  moral  educator  except,  perhaps, 
when  the  issue  between  them  and  the  other  class  is  not  very 
clear.  The  problems  themselves  and  their  method  of  treat 
ment  are  already  embodied  in  the  knowledge  of  the  race, 
and  surrounded  and  sanctified  by  an  infinite  number  of 
religious,  moral,  legal  and  pedagogic  sanctions.  But  while 
this  is  also  true  in  great  measure  of  our  conflicts  of  duties,  the 
difficulty  here  of  laying  down  sufficiently  valid  criteria  of 
treatment  is  intensified  by  the  ever-enlarging  horizon  of 
man's  moral  consciousness,  and  the  difficulties  of  readjustment 
which  result  from  this  fact.  That  any  consideration  of  the 
problem  is  possible  is  only  on  the  assumption  that,  while 
virtues  vary  according  to  the  stages  and  circumstances  of 
human  evolution,  there  is,  in  spite  of  their  different  guises, 
a  universal  continuity  between  the  lowest  and  highest,  and 
a  certain  unchangeable  order  within  them  at  any  and  every 
stage. 

We  may  put  these  latter  points  more  concretely  in  terms 
of  some  of  the  virtues  already  enumerated,  by  stating  that, 
while  all  types  of  good  conduct  are  necessary,  it  is  obviously 
not  so  important  that  we  should  be  silent,  modest  or  punctual, 
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as  that  we  should  be  honest,  industrious  and  truthful.  This 
is  so  for  practical  reasons,  because  there  are  times  or  occasions 
in  life  when  it  is  even  more  moral  to  be  assertive  or  unpunctual 
than  to  be  modest  or  punctual.  Indeed,  it  would  even 
appear  true  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  better  to  be 
dishonest  and  untruthful  rather  than  their  opposites.  Such 
times  are  not  confined  to  adult  life  :  they  have  their  counter 
part  in  the  school.  A  boy  will  lie  for  the  sake  of  another 
when  he  might  not  lie  for  himself  :  and  no  amount  of  correction 
or  reasoning  will  convince  him  that  his  action  in  so  doing  is 
anything  other  than  moral.  Nor  in  a  sense  is  it.  For  what 
the  boy  has  recognized  in  his  own  way,  is  the  immorality  of 
sneaking  and  cowardice,  and  the  moral  value  of  self-sacrifice. 
But  what  is  even  more  important,  the  boy  is  on  the  way  to 
appreciate  that  truthfulness  is  morally  valuable,  not  simply 
as  a  formal  principle  of  conduct,  but  in  relation  to  some 
concrete  universal  or  embodied  purpose  (in  this  particular 
case,  loyalty  to  his  class  or  fellows). 

As  a  way  out  of  practical  difficulties  of  this  sort,  it  is  often 
maintained  that  only  the  concrete  universal  has  ethical  value, 
and  that  formal  virtue  has  none  at  all.  And,  certainly,  as 
a  criticism  of  certain  well-known  ethical  theories,  the  view 
is  sound  enough.  But  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  true  interpreta 
tion  of  ethical  facts  or  a  universal  criterion  of  how  we  should 
act,  this  view  is  just  as  abstract  as  the  view  it  is  criticizing. 
As  a  motive  of  conduct  mere  formality  is  certainly  useless 
and  probably  immoral,  but  then  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  anyone  ever  acts  or  could  act  from  such  a  motive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  formal  type  of  character  which  accepts  one 
definite  way  of  life  as  the  best,  and  pursues,  or  tries  to  pursue  it 
throughout  the  whole  of  experience,  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  is  common  enough  in  actual  life.  Having  once  discovered 
that  goodness  consists  in  a  certain  mode  of  conduct,  some  of 
the  best  people  model  and  conduct  their  lives  by  it,  not  merely 
from  fear  that  if  the  rule  is  broken  they  themselves  will  fall 
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back  into  sin,  but  because  they  have  recognized  that  there 
are  certain  courses  of  conduct  which  are  universally  binding 
in  all  circumstances,  and  on  all  human  beings.  It  is  a  common 
criticism  levelled  against  people  of  this  type,  that  their  lives 
are  mechanical  and  unfit  to  cope  with  circumstance  and 
change.  But  before  we  give  our  consent  to  such  a  judgment, 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  between  unyielding 
obedience  to  mere  custom,  and  allegiance  to  universal 
principles.  In  terms  of  some  of  the  virtues  already 
enumerated,  we  may  put  this  distinction  concretely  by  saying 
that  love,  justice,  self-sacrifice  and  truthfulness  are  always 
right,  while  punctuality,  modesty  and  the  like  may  or  may 
not  be  so.  And  if  a  ground  for  this  distinction  is  demanded, 
we  must  recur  to  the  essential  contrast  we  have  already 
drawn  (Chap.  VI.,  pp.  102  fE.)  between  the  virtues  which 
appeal  to  the  whole  man,  and  those  which  refer  merely  to  one 
part  or  aspect  of  his  activities. 

Thus  against  those  who  would  assert  that  there  is  no 
virtue  whatever  in  "  formal "  goodness,  we  would  claim  in 
turn  that  there  is  a  very  extreme  danger  in  their  attitude 
which  reduces  morality  to  mere  prudence.  If  time  or  circum 
stance  is  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  do,  then  the  only 
possible  choice  with  which  the  individual  can  be  faced,  is 
between  self-interest  and  the  good  of  others.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  either  in  fact  or  in  principle.  The  boy  who  is 
presented  in  school  with  the  choice  between  telling  the  truth 
and  being  untrue  to  his  comrades,  is  not  faced  with  a  choice 
between  his  own  private  good  and  the  good  of  his  kind,  but 
between  two  different  conceptions  of  objective  goodness,  both 
of  which  claim  his  allegiance.  And  it  is  precisely  because 
this  is  so,  that  the  teacher  in  turn  is  presented  with  a  very 
real  problem — as  to  how  exactly  to  treat  such  cases. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  problem,  which  is  probably 
the  most  extreme  one  of  its  type,  and  is  taken  for  that 
reason,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  very  real  sympathy 
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should  be  aroused  in  the  teacher,  for  in  his  own  way  the  child 
is  experiencing  a  difficulty  which  the  teacher  himself  and  the 
rest  of  us,  have  trouble  enough  occasionally  in  answering  for 
ourselves.  There  is  the  further  reason  that  in  the  end  the  pro 
blem  can  alone  be  answered  by  the  individual  concerned.  But 
having  assumed  all  this,  should  the  teacher  try  to  impress  the 
child  with  the  immorality  of  ever  telling  a  lie,  or  with  the 
wrong  of  being  disloyal  to  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  his 
group  ?  The  philosophic  solution  would  seem  to  point  to 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  both  demands.  But  unless  this  is  very 
well  done,  it  is  apt  to  appear  a  mere  compromise,  and  leads 
to  nothing  but  confusion  in  the  child's  mind.  What  then 
is  the  teacher  to  do  ?  He  is  faced  with  two  alternatives. 
On  the  one  hand,  lying  is  never  right,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
disloyalty  to  the  group  is  almost  always  wrong.  Thus  it  is 
not  a  question  of  either  the  one  alternative  or  the  other. 
In  some  way  justice  must  be  done  to  both,  and  not  in  the  way 
of  a  compromise.  How  is  this  to  be  done  satisfactorily  ? 

Perhaps  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  an  example  drawn 
from  adult  life,  will  indicate  best  the  answer  afforded  here  to 
problems  of  this  type.  In  a  time  of  religious  persecution  a 
wife  is  faced  with  the  choice  between  telling  the  truth  and 
saving  her  husband.  What  is  the  woman  to  do  ?  1  In  the 
first  place  I  think  we  must  agree  that  the  conditions  of  the 
choice  are  largely  immoral.  A  responsibility  is  being  thrown 
on  a  mere  individual  which  ought  to  be  shared  in  by  the 
group.  In  a  word,  it  is  unjust  that  there  should  be  a  social 
order  in  which  allegiance  to  two  virtues  is  so  separated  that 
any  one  finite  being  by  himself  is  compelled  to  choose  between 

1  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  assumptions  in  this  example.  But  the 
main  condition  we  wish  to  imply  is  that  the  woman's  choice  is  strictly 
moral,  i.e.,  is  not  between  duty  and  the  fear  of  the  personal  consequences 
of  her  act,  but  between  two  duties  or  loyalties.  If  it  be  said  that  the  con 
ditions  surrounding  any  such  example  are  inexhaustible,  and  that  therefore 
any  satisfactory  deduction  is  impossible,  then  we  must  retort  that  these 
conditions  must  be  focused  somewhere,  and  in  the  last  resort  for  moral 
purposes  in  the  woman's  own  conscience  and  character. 
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them.1  After  all,  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  "  formal  " 
goodness  and  the  concrete  virtues  should  not  come  together. 
And  as  a  proof  that  this  is  so,  we  have  only  to  look  at  most 
modern  states  where  the  particular  difficulty  under  discussion 
does  not  now  arise.  But  in  the  second  place,  since  the  social 
order  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  can  be,  with  the  difficulty 
actually  at  hand  and  demanding  immediate  solution,  what 
is  the  woman  to  do  ?  Our  natural  sympathies  are  with  the 
woman  if  she  elects  to  tell  the  lie  and  tries  to  save  her  husband. 
But  as  we  have  been  trying  to  show  above  our  natural 
sympathies  are  not  necessarily  moral,  and  for  the  woman  at 
least,  her  problem  is  assumed  to  be  ethical  in  the  strictest 
sense.  Further,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  in  this  particular 
selection  by  our  natural  sympathies,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  ask  ourselves  if  we  also  agree  that  private,  rather  than 
organized,  charity  is  the  better  method  of  dealing  with  a 
kindred  difficulty. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  argument  that  the  telling  of  the 
lie  is  excusable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  total  situation 
in  which  the  woman  is  placed  is  largely  immoral.  But  here  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  the  external  adjudicator  can  say 
little  or  nothing,  one  way  or  another.  In  the  last  resort, 
the  question  of  the  immorality  of  the  situation  is  a  matter  for 

1  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  issue  is  not  between  merely  formal 
virtue  and  a  particular  determination  of  it  The  problem  intended  by  the 
example  and  which  is  here  used  as  typical,  is  equivalent  to  that  with  which 
a  modern  business  man  is  often  faced  between,  say,  Christian  standards  of 
Ethics,  and  the  practice  of  ordinary  business  life.  Here  the  answer  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  not  only  not  possible,  but  not  even  desirable,  that  the  two 
courses  of  action  should  be  made  absolutely  identical.  To  put  an  ideal 
into  practice  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  mechanically  uniform  in 
every  stage  and  situation  of  life.  What  the  business  man  should  do  is  to 
keep  the  highest  ideal  in  front  of  him,  and  by  means  of  it  raise  the  standard 
of  business  honesty  and  equity.  And  this,  I  fancy  we  will  agree,  is  actually 
what  has  occurred  historically.  Both  elements  in  the  process  have  been 
necessary.  The  raising  of  the  standards  of  industrial  relationships  has  not 
come  about  haphazardly,  but  through  the  compulsion  of  the  highest  ethical 
ideals.  The  latter  on  the  other  hand  are  obviously  not  mechanically 
uniform  in  every  department  of  life. 
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the  woman's  own  conscience.  But  what  both  she  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  remember,  is  that  human  decisions, 
however  immediate  their  problems  and  answers  may  be,  are 
not  things  which  can  be  cut  out  or  isolated,  either  from  the 
continuity  of  our  own  or  other  people's  experiences,  but 
possess  enduring  and  universal  significance.  Thus,  what  the 
woman  must  really  decide,  is  not  which  of  two  courses  of 
conduct  is  immediately  better,  but  which  is  ultimately  right. 
This  does  not  mean  that  she  should  know  what  the  precise 
consequences  of  her  decision  will  be.  No  finite  being  can 
possibly  have  this  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  If  the 
woman  is  what  we  are  imagining  she  is,  the  decision  she  is 
making  is  not  something  created  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  meet  what  is  certainly  an  emergency,  but  the  expression 
of  her  total  character  which  is  the  result  of  a  reasoned  faith 
in  the  significance  of  her  world. 

This  being  so,  the  answer  to  her  difficulty  should  be  fairly 
clear  on  a  point  of  principle.  For  only  by  unwavering  loyalty 
to  the  truth  which  proceeds  from  a  belief  in  the  beneficent 
working  of  the  universe — a  belief  which  knows  no  particular 
age  and  recognizes  no  specific  ability,  but  is  common  to  all — 
will  the  woman  best  help  to  bring  it  about,  that  an  order  of 
society  will  arise  in  which  others,  if  not  herself,  will  not  be 
compelled  by  mere  circumstance,  to  bear  the  burden  which 
has  fallen  on  her.  In  spite  of  its  sanctimonious  appearance, 
there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  the  high  priest's  dictum  that 
"  it  is  better  that  one  man  die,  than  that  a  nation  perish  "  ; 
and  the  willingness  with  which  Christ  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  of  His  own  life,  would  appear  to  show  that  He  Himself 
endorsed  the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  remark. 

We  may  sum  up  the  conclusion  we  have  just  reached  by 
saying  that  if  we  conserve  the  highest  of  the  virtues  we  at 
the  same  time  conserve  the  lowest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
contrary  of  this  statement  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  And  if 
we  are  asked  "  what  then  are  the  highest  virtues  ?  "  our  answer 
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is,  "those  virtues  (and  institutions)  which  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  any  morality,  or  without  which, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  moral 
life,  freedom  and  a  free  commonwealth  of  responsible  moral 
agents,  could  not  exist."  With  this  in  view,  it  is  no  great  step 
to  determine  with  all  the  exactness  we  need,  the  virtues  of 
beauty,  love,  truth,  honesty,  self-sacrifice,  etc.,  and  from 
these  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  virtues  in  their  relative 
significance  and  value  for  life. 

When  we  apply  these  conclusions  and,  mainly,  the  principle 
derived  from  them  of  "  first  things  first "  to  the  case  of  the 
teacher  and  the  child,  two  things  follow  : 

(1)  As  far  as  is  possible,  the  teacher  must  prevent  a  situation 
arising  where  a  child  is  presented  with  a  choice  which  is  far 
too  big  for  him.    But  more  necessarily  still,  since  prevention 
is  not  always  possible,  the  teacher  should  certainly  never 
endeavour  to  encourage  situations  of  this  sort.     The  almost 
universally  bad  habit  of  accepting  the  judgment  of  a  boy  or 
girl  who  has  been  taken  out  of  the  class  and  put  in  temporary 
charge  of  it,  is  a  case  in  point.     (There  is  an  obvious  difference 
in  the  prefect  system).    And  if  this  procedure  is  necessary 
at  times,  the  teacher  as  a  rule  should  simply  disregard  what 
has  taken  place  during  his  absence.     It  is  true  that  the  child 
will  necessarily  be  confronted  with  numerous  conflicts  between 
courses  of  right  action,  simply  because  he  is  a  child  and  in 
process  of  becoming  moral.     But  what  we  are  arguing  for  here, 
is  simply  the  elimination  of  extreme  instances  of  such  decisions, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  graduated  scale  of  choices  where  the 
significance  of  both  alternatives  is  always  within  the  child's 
vision.    For  unless  the  child  can  see  the  meaning  of  what  he 
elects  to  do,  he  can  have  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  as  a 
result,  no  idea  of  the  value  of  punishment  and  correction. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  teacher  having  to  deal  with  a  child 
who  is  faced  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  sacrificing  his  word 
of  honour  or  his  loyalty  to  his  fellows,  the  teacher,  with  all 
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the  delicacy  of  sympathy  of  which  he  is  capable,  must  throw 
his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  former.  For  it  is  the  strictly 
honourable  man  who  has  once  made  a  real  conscious  stand  for 
honour,  truthfulness  and  honesty,  with  all  the  misery  and 
self-sacrifice  which  such  a  struggle  involves,  who  is  the  least 
liable  to  be  faced  with  recurring  difficulties  of  the  same  sort, 
and  who,  by  his  example,  has  ultimately  most  influence  for 
good  on  his  fellows  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  has  subordinated  the  love  of  honour  even  to  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  may  for  a  time  enjoy  a  temporary  and  inferior 
leadership,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  called  to  fulfil  the  higher 
vocations  or  to  lead  his  group  or  his  country  when  vital 
questions  of  principle  are  urgent.  And  in  case  this  last 
remark  may  seem  to  involve  that  the  moral  man's  vocation 
is  only  a  specialized  one,  we  would  urge  the  truth,  and  ask 
the  teacher  to  impress  it  continuously  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  that  the  need  for  beauty  and  strength  of  character 
is  never  wanting,  and  the  occasion  for  its  expression  is  always 
here  and  now. 
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SOCRATES,  4, 158, 162 
Sophists,  158 
Spiritual  Affinity,  85-91 
Standard  (as  End),  Chap.  IX 
Standard  (as  Law),  139-53 
Stoicism,  176 
STOUT,  35 
Sublimination,  29 
Sympathy,  88-9, 225 
System,  109  ff.,  156  ff. 

Teacher,  see  School,  Chap.  XI 
Teacher's  duties,  8-10, 201, 213 
Teacher's  personality,  201 

Unselfishness,  115-16, 125 

Vices,  217 

Virtue,  160,  205 

Virtues,  84, 87, 88, 105-6, 130, 137, 

145, 215,  (classification  of)  216 

and  227 
Vocation,  102, 166-7, 228 

WARD,  26,  30 

Will,  27-8,  39-48,  57-69,  95-7, 
107, 115, 123, 147, 155-6 
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